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You to ſee Tour Name here pre- 


ſucb Deſign. But, Sir, Diſtance from "Town, 
and other Accidents, having occaſioned this 
Departure from the uſual Forms, I muſt now 
leave it to Tour good Nature to pardon that 


A 2 bid 


| Sr FOSEPHAH FEKTLL, 


Patron, it may perhaps ſurprise 


fixed without any previous Intimation of any 


done which Your great Spirit wou'd have for- 
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uſt ef, ful ig t boſe cobo 3 


quam Copſpici, Do Good than Hear eff it. = 


* The Author. of an excellent Poem called 
Corona Civica, ſayt 0 my — 
. Jorg, Made . 


0 E X VI 15 with tival Skill and lawful 

Pride, 

Your Courſe pur de launch to de 
Rant Mee 
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Place, th in Ability ſcrond to none: But a 
Quality far beyond all, and whith ſeenus -Pecut= 
Luar to Laurſelf among the whole,\ Profeſſion, 
or the World is mightily miſtalen, is Tou Diſ- 
jntereſtedneſi, even to the mae f nam 4 
juſt Fee. Inſtead of congragulating You upon 
Jour new Promotion, 1 congragulate-my Coun- 


irymen's Felicity, in ſeeing him whe: with 16 


clean Hands frequent. the Bar, nom tranſ: 


Precio, wit haut heggiug or bribing, for Pres 
ferment. ar another. great Liuninary of the 
Law, Sir Edward Cock, was wont: with 


Breas e to ſay be cause ), his, Wa i 
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heirs preſent you with is fo full of fine 


Aifferentiy handled'\fromthe Scholaſtital Man- 


nsr, that it has been every where well received; 
and tranſlated into all Language. 
It war cumpaſ d by the famous Mr. Nicole, 


one of the Society of the Meſſieurs de Port 
+ Royal, thoſe eminent Sticklers for Janſeniſm, 
and revird and'improv'd by the no leſr famous 
M. Arnauld. As it is built on Carteſian 
Principlet, tue find it ſumetimet diſſenting from 
Gaſſendus and others who dier from Deſ- 
cartes, The Authors likewiſe being rigid Ca- 
ſuiſts; vd wonder they fall foul on Montagne, 
fon Which they haue been 2 by ſome 
confilerable Writers, particularly La Bruyere. 
But what i, moſt obſervable, and "with | 
which I ball conolude, is, that being accuſed | 
by Abe Jeſuits r Horeritkr, the Autbort, 0 | 
make their Court to the Pope, wrote very in- 
juriou iy againſttheProteſtants, to ſbe to there 
tua nb Iutelligent between Them and the Pro- 
teſtante in France. Not as in their Writmgs 
ngainſt the Jeluits, tho were feconded"by'the 13 
Pope, they vented ſeveral: Things that ſremad 1 
derogatory arte ado Authority," amd ©! 
maintained ſome Principles in common - With 
Probeſtants, ſeveral learned French e 
SL - A 3 that 
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caſion to the Authors of this Fes in 115 IT 
tion of 1683, to add ſome Remarks to juſtify. 
and clear thoſe 2 from ſa vouring the 


Proteſight Cuuſc Ib ty likewiſe a 6] | 


things to endeavour 2 prove 


Docfrine of J ants as. But a n-. | 5 
thing can be more inconſiſtent than Reaſon. and 
Tranſubſtantiation, 1 Fan the Engliſh Pro- 
_ Reader needed noWarning againſt the 


er of ſuch Argraments, and 6 T left them. | 
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8 pon de. es is more defrable en S001 
I SE IM Senfe and ſuſtneſs of Thought in di- 


1 ſcerning Fruth from Patfhoad. Eve- 
X ry other Quality of the Mind is of 


> I [ Reafon is of univerſal Uſe, and fer- 
— viceable in all tle Parts and Offices of 


bf E It is ner in the Sciences only that it is diffcuſt 
to diſtinguiſh between * or, but it is the 


ſame 


es Advantage; but Exactneſs of 


»c-*----OG1Cr Or, 1b 
din moſt of the Subje&s,upgn whine dib gbr 15 


and 4 
1d in the Aﬀans PHT, We i 99 e 300 7 
moſt every where meet With Pin 9 21 ca 


ing to Truth, the other to. Fache iris Rar 90 


muſt make the Choice Whicli 0 0 10 f 
chuſe Right, ate thoſe who are endued wit 10 05 
neſs of 1 thoſe, who choſe Wrong, 418 
thoſe who have a Falſeneſs cf. Thought” Bac 

the , firſt and moſt eſſential Difference between be 


Qualities, of. Mens A ee e 
From hence it, appears, that, We. Aae 0 "ppl. 

ourſelves chiefly to the forming cur Ju 1 and; 

making it as exact as poſſible ; art this zus rhe 55 


to which we gught to dire. the, ren Fart 'of 


our Studies. Reaſon is; common) emi 51775 PE 
thy 


Inſtrument tas acquire the 
contrary,. the Sciences ough 
Inſtrument to give Reaſon 1 17 N e F1 
Thought being infinitely mare Va mable than afl 
fpeculative Knowledge attainable by the Helß 155 x] is 
ttueſt and moſt ſolid Sciences: Which ought tq, be a, 


1 1 100 8 4 th 
Made, 
TOE gh 


Caution to al} Men. of 1 to dive into 1925 | 


$rugies mo ſarther thammay | he. neceſſary tg t 
and-to make them the brerciſe,) not. tl e whole. ©. FR : 
pleyment of .their, Minds... r 


399 


If this is not the main View "wherein every one : 


applies to the Study of thoſe. ſpeculative Kiences, 
ſuch as Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Phyficks; it ſcems 


to us to de little better than 2 1 oor ement, and 
. of 4, 


em pty Von which 1 ariſes 
Hultleſs and barren 50 | 
Not only thoſe'Sctences have hidden b es | 
deep Reseſſes not worth ſearching into; but they 
are 2 4 uſeleſs, if conſider d in themſelves and 


* r es. Man is not born to ſpend! his Time, 
| in 


, 
a P as 


£@.X. 
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in meaſiring Ines, in examining the mutual Pro- 

; 5 portion of Angles, in conſidering the various Mo- 

. | tions of Matrér: His Mind is too great, his Life 

5 too ſhatt, His Time too precious, to be thrown away 

; upon Tach perty Objects: His Buſineſs. is to be Juſt, 

3 e eee his Words, in all his f 
. Actions, and in all the Affairs he ttanſacts; and in Fl 


; | theſe Duties hie oüght particularly t form and eter-: 
| , / Har re ren OY 

| > This Study is ſo much the more neceſſary, as it | 
is excesding rare t6 meet with one endued with an h 


| Exixntly of judgment. The World is throngd 
J with falfe Thinkers; who ate uncapable of difcerns i 
j ing Truth'; * who take every Thing by the wrong 
| Hide: Who! acquicſcr' ts the moff inſufficient Ars | 
29 | guments alich wou d impoſe the ſame upon others; Wm 
/// / Appearncess,  Þ 
5 tho ate always in Bicefs' and it Extremities; Wm 
f have no Hold-faſt to keep themſelves firm to the a 
? Pittths 'they do know, "becauſe they at firſt em- | 
. braced them rather by Chance than by clear Con- 
ö viction; ot who; on the” contraty, adhere to theit 
ö Opinions with ſo much; Obſtinacy, that they wil 
not ſo much as give eat to tlie Reaſons which mignt 
; undeceive them; who boldly give their Deciſions 
S upon Things in which they are utterly ignorant, þ 
and which, perhaps, neither they nor any Body elſe 
; ever undef od; who make no Difference berweett 
i Diſcourſe and Diſcourſe, or who judge of the Truth 
>» of what is ſaid by the Tone of Voice it is ſaid in? 


: He who ſpeaks with Eaſe and Gravity is in the fight; 
i 1 he who explains himſelf leſs readily, or feems to be 
+ J in a Heat, is in the wrong.” Theſe are all the Rules 
3 be G eee y 
By this Means there is no Abfurdity ſo:grofs but: 
- what finds ſome ' Promoters. Whoever deſites to 
gulf the World, may be ſure: of meeting wit 
© | Fools ready to be galld: And the moſt ridiculeus 
3 BY 7 


4 * 1 4 9 1 yd 
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N 1:06 IC: Or, ee 
Foppery is always iproportionate 7404 the Capacity 
of ſome Claſs 'of Hose !Or-0ther. |: Whenwe ſhe, do 
many infa: uated with the Nonfebſe of judiciil Aſtro- 
Jogy, and that ſome mighty grave People can 
aiſdle that Subject in the moſt ſemous Manner, 
de ought to wonder at nothing, There is a coke 


gain Conſtellation in the Firmament, Which ſame 


Folks have been pleas d to call a Balande, und 
which reſembles a Balance juſt as much as dt doc 
a Wind-mill: The Balance is the Emblem of Jaftice'} 
Ergo, ſay they, thoſe that ate botn undetitbis Con- 
ſtellatien muſt be juſt and equitable. There ate 
chree other Signs in the Zodiaot the one callid a 
Ram, the other à Bull, and the third 4 Goat; 
arhich they miglit ag propeny have calld an Ele- 
phant, a'Crocadile and a Rhindderos' | The: Rewiy 
the Bull, and the Goat, ard béaſs that che we rhe 
Cud: Therefore, they that take Thyſick u wherb ue 
Moon is in any of theſe Conſtellaxidns, hulls be ini 
Danger of caſting it up again. As extravagammi 
theſe Reaſons ate, choſe that ſpread them broad do 
not want Diſciples to believe them. 8'i1t, OS MET 
This Falſenefs of IThougit is the Cauſe not unh 
ef thoſe Errors that. eterp into the Sciences, but 
alſo of "moſt of the Paultb that are committed gu 
Society, ſueh as  eſt-Quarrets;.4 [Kgrountied/ Laws 
ſuits, rath Advice, and #J}-concerted Undertakings. 
There ate few of theſe that do mot flow: from ſonit 
Error and Defect of Judgment: Sd xliat were ig ho 
Pefe& which: it mote concerns us t wonend dont 


But this Amendment is nat mere: defirable chan 


it is difficult; becauſedſit very mut depends upon 
the Merſure of Undetſtanding, Which we baidg 

with us into the World Common Senſe ãs not o 
common a Things ät eis generally chonght 240, be. 
There fire: ar vaſt Number of heavy ſlupicd Creatures 
Which ere not to ſbe reformed? yr teaching them the 
"Touth, but by keeping them ite fach 1 ungs as re 
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within thtür reach and by hindering) them fon 


meddling at all th Hνhat they are not able{ro con · 
eve. It is neveftheleſi dettain thut very many 
ef the falſe Judgments-gwen by, Mew: do net prov: 
cxad; from tis Pini ple, but from Precipitancy cf 
Mind, and: Wint of Attemion, wllich makes them 
jadge raſhly in what they know but coufuſedly and 
Obfcurely. be little reab:hove Me ha ve for 
Trurh is che Neaſon that they generally give themſelves 
ſog little Trouble to diſtingeiſn what: is True from 
whar is Falſe. They afford Entrance into their Souls 
to all Marmer of Diſcourſes and Max ims, and chuſe 
rather; to tabe them far granted; than to examine 


them: If they. themſelves do not underſtand them, 
tliey are Willing to believe that othets do; and thus 


they crowd thæit Memory with: Numbers of Things 
falle obſcure; and crudely conoeived; and, affer- 
wards argue upon thoſe Principles, without reflecting 
iu the leuſt/ upon what they think ox what. they 


NN 691963131! 54 Sion Jaan, i663 
Variety and: Preſumption contributes alſo very 
much to this Fault; - Men fancy, it ſhameful to 
heſitate ot be at a iloſa; , and will rather; ſpeak 


and determine at; a Venture, than acknowledge 


themſelves to be net informed in any Point enough 
to give their Opinion: in it.. Vie are all of us full 
of Ignorance and BMer; and yet. it is the moſt dif- 
ſieult Thing in the World to draw from the Mouths 
of Men this Confeſſion, which is ſo juſt and fo con- 
formable to theit natural, Condition; Jam miſtalen; 
J iinrant in this Matier. | 
hefe are others, on the contrary, who having 


eating enough to be informed; that there ate 


abundance of Things in themſelves obſcure and un- 
certain; and Mh out of another Sort of Vanity, 
wou d ſeem nat to be liable to the vulgat Creduliry, 
take a Pride imaverting, that there is nothing ar 


all certain: By: this Means then free: themſelves. 
4 x 4 B 3 from 
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'tho' it ſeems t 
of thoſe that believe and are poſitive in every 


mies confeſſed tit ſome Things indeed weie mote 


3 LOGIC: or, we 
from the Pains of examining into any Thing, and 
upon this falſe” Principle doubt the moſt conſtant 
Truths, and Religion itſeff. This Pyrrheniſm is 
another chr of the Mind of Man; and 

e direct Oppoſite of the Temerity 


Thing, does in effect flow from the fame Spring, 
which is Want of Attention. For as the one will 
not take the Pains requiſite to the Drſcovery of Ex- 
rors; ſo the other will not lodk into Tiuth withi the 
Care neceſſary to conceive its Evidence. The mit 


ſuperficial Inſight will ſerve'to' make the one believe - 


any Manner of Falſhoods; and is to the othrer ſuffdi- 
ent Cauſe for doubting the moſt certain Truths: but 
in both, ir is one and the ſame Want of Applicati- 


on that ptoduces ſuch different Effets 1 oh 
* True r ee every Thing in its true Rank: 


She makes us ubt what is dubiags, reſect Wh t 
is falſe; and acknowledge ingeniioufly what is evi 


dent, without being at all ſtaggered by the vain 
Arguments of the Pyrrhonians, Which do not de- 
| roy the rational Aſſurance we have of Things cer- 
tain, not even in their own Minds.” 1 
ever ſeriouſſy doubt that there id an E ogy 
and a Moon, or that the Whole is bigger chan its 


arth 4 Sun, 


Part. Men may indeeg force theif Lips to ſay 
they doubt ſuch a Thing, becauſe Men may ye; 
bur they can never ſay, it wich their Hearts. 80 
that Fyfrhoniſqm is not a dect of Peoplerharare them- 


ſelves convinced of whar they reach,” but à Sect of 


a | * 


Lars. And. accordingly, they frequently contra- 
dict themſelves in giving 


an Ackouft of their dn 


* 


Opinions, their Hearts hot agreeing with their 
Tongues; an Inſtance of which we flid in Montagne, 


who endeavoured to revive that Sect, in tlie laſt 


| Age: For after-havine ſaid chat the Academics were 


different from the Pyrthomans, in that the Acade- 
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probable. than others, (which the Fyrrhonians- 
wou. d neyer alla) be: declares for the Pyrrhonians 
in theſe Temme, The Of nion (ſays be) ＋. the” Fyrrho- 


Hans it hd ihr, nnd much wore {robable. So that from 


his,own Words ir appears, he thought that ſome 
Iguings are me probable man others: And it was not 
by: Wav,of,Quibble chat heuſed this Word probable; 


it eſeaped him ungwares, and was diclated by Nature 
it ſelf, which na aſſumed Opinion can ever ſtifle 
e ee hot. be fo ener if it 


Ew 44 © 


even in e hcl ſuch. 0 as . hn 


them Conviction; or, atleaſt, they apply 10 them 
ieee +. $orthax. they fall imroca, willing 
pertainty with reſ pett to the moſt ſacred, Points ot 
ith;z / becauſe. this-.State..of,,» Darkneſs, is agreeable 


n hsm, and ſeems adapted to the appeaſiug of Re» 
morſę of Conſcience, and to the gratifying their 


Paſtiops ichout control. 
85 ahoyg x ei [rregularities Fal 
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her ton Houbt of what is cleat and undiſpu- 

tab 90 ase the fame Pfhpiple, name y, Neglect 
F being ſufticzeprly: attentive to diſcetn the Tiuth; 
id is. viſchle iney muſt alſd have the fame Remedy, 
10 chat 85 an no, bd vard ourſelves therefrom, 
_ buy, By gi An Exact eee In all Gur Judg- 
ent. 10 ee We need nothing wire 
Hon [PET id all Wacker of Miſtakes. For 
Wat. 8. K 'S averred,' that it were impoſſitle 
805 gaſc Over Fr oth, unleſs we had the Marks of it, 
e 750 pey, er Hud 4 run-a-way Slave if we had 
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LOGIC: 07 a. 
tilety, As thete is no Qccaſion for any othet Marks 
£9: diſtinguiſh Light from Darkneſs; but the Light 
atfelf, which cannot be hid; for tſiere is no need: f 
any Other Tokens to know Truth by, beſides the 
Brightneſs which ſurtounds it, aud which ſubdmes 
and perſuades the Mind, in ſpite of any Oppoſition 
it can make: So that all the Arguments of theſe Philo- 
Jophers can no more hinder the Soul from yielding to 
Truth, when it is vigotouſly attacked by it, than 
it can prevent the Eyes from ſeeing, when they ate 
wade open, and ſtruck upon by the Light of the du 
But becauſe the Mind is often impoſed upon by 
falſe Appearances, for want of due Attention, and 
that there are many Things not attamable but by a 
long and painful Diſquiſition; it is maſt certainly 
very neceſſary to have Rules ſettled how: we ſhoud 
eonduct ourſelves. to make the Search of Tub both 
more caſte and more certain: Nor is it at all im- 
Poſſible to lay down ſuch Rules. For ſince Men 
Jometimes are deceived in their Judgments, and 
ſometimes are not; ſince at one time they argue in 
a Right, and at another in à wrong Manner; and 
that after having ar wrong, they are capable of 
tceiving their Miſtake; they may, by looking 
back upon their Thoughts, obſerve what Method 
they followed when they argued well, and what 
was the Cauſe of their Error when they happened 
to be deceived; and ſo form Maxims from thoſe 
Reflections, how to avoid the like Miſtakes for the 
This is properly what. the Philoſophers under- 
take, and what they beaſt themſelves able to per- 
f rm to ſo high a Degree of Excellence. If we 
will take their Word for it, that Part of Learning 


which they invented with this Deſign. and which 
they call Logic, will indue us with a Light able to 
drive away all the Clouds that darken our Under- 
ſtanding: They corre all cke Errors if our 
| 2 Thoughts, 


and give: us ſuch admirable Rules as wilt 
anfallibly guide us to Truth; and which at the 
tame time are ſo abſoſutely honda: that wit 
them it is urterly. impoſſible: to diſeover ir with at 
Certainty. Thee art t the Praiſes they beſtow up 
heit 'own -Preceprs: But H we reflect never fo 
little upon what Experience has ſhewn us of the 


Uſe thoſe Philoſophers have put them to, as well 


in Logic, as in all the other Parts of Philoſophy, we 


nan er dee denken ad diftroft the Trad their 


nien . 1 d pt h en 
3 — WARE. it uiould be unjuſt 40 _ 
hae vis: really uſeful/ in Logic, upon account of 
the ill Pur poſes it may be employed to; and that 
it is not likely ſo mati Gicat Men, who earneſtly 
apply d themſelves rd the Rules of Argumentation, 
have darie fon without finding any Thing in it chat 
may be of ſolid Advantage; and laſtly, becauſe 
Auſtom has in as matmer introduced a ya "6f 
having, at leaſt, a flight Knowledge of Logle; we 
chovght it woud contribute ſomewhat to t Nb 
lick Beneß ti to extract from them what might prove 
moſt ſerviceab'e-to form the Judgment. To do which 
Mab properly the Deſign of chis Work, 'a 
ſome new. Reflections which occurred as we wr 
and which make up the” greateſt and perhaps thi 
moſt vſefub Part of the Whole, 

For the ordinary Philoſophers ſeem to have in- 
ended little or nothing mote than to lay down the 
Rules of good and bad Reaſoning. Now the it 
cannot be fait; that theſe Rules ate uſeleſe, ſince 
they will fomerimes ſerve to diſcover the Faults ol 
certain perplexed Arguments, = and to range out 
"Thoughts after the moſt” convincing Method, ye: 
this Uſe muſt not be thought to extend v 
Far, moſt of aur Miſtakes not arifing from our being 
blinded by falſe Confequences, but from our ſuffers 
ourſelyea i to be r with wrong -Jude- 
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10 LOGIC oN the. ; 
ments from whence : falſe: Conſequences: are drawfit, 
This is what-the former Writers of Logic have neg- 
Jected to temedy; to do which) is(the chief Deſign 
of the neu Reflections to be found all thro! this. 
Treatiſe. 6 „ e $05 47 Ut ob i en e 
It muſt however be acknowledged, that theſe 
Reflections which we call New, becauſe they ate not 
in the common Logics, are not at ali the Author's 


own;-and that he borrowed ſome of them om the 
Wiitings of a celebrated Philoſopher of the: preſetit 


Age, who is as perſpicudus antꝭ clear; as moſt othlets 
are obſoure and confuſed,” Some alſol are taken ont 
of a little Manuſcript nat yet printed compoſed 
by the late Monſieur Paſcal, intitled Of tb Gromt- 
ical Mind; and this is what we ſay in the Ninth 
Chapter of the Firſt-Part:of the Differenee between 
the Definition of Name, andthe Definiti onof Thing, 


and the five: Rules handled n the foutth Part, here 


they ate much more largely treated of thai hey ate 


in chat Manuferip t. 


As for what we took out of the common Books 
of Logic, the Method we füöflowed in doing it Was 
this e 11414, 5 ride 2677 , eee 

Fig; we brought in ah that Was really uſeful in 
the others; ſuch as the Rules of Figures, the Divi- 
lions of Terms and Ideas; with ſome Obſervations 
upon Propoſitions. Tete wete ſome other Things 
which we thought almoſt inſignificant ; namely, the 
Categories and Topics: but becauſe they were 
Mort, eaſte and common, we een reſolved to keep 
them in, viving at the fame Fime à Caution what 


Value we ſer upon them, that they may not be fan- 


cied more neceſſary than they azkgee. 

We were more doubtful what Courſe to take as 
to certain Martess of great Difficulty. and little 
Benefit; to wit, the Converſation of Propoſitions, 
the Demonſtratton of the Rules of Figures But 
t length we reſolved not to omit them, even ka 
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Difacnlty: not being altogether uſeleſs; For thol in- 
-dead> axlie te ſuth a Difficulty: does not terminate in 


tlie: Hndweleflgel Df any Truth whatfoever, we may 
zlay with Reaſan, S/ ultnur of difficiles Fabere nigas; 


yet when it does lead in the End to ſomewhat of. 
Eruthadt is. nor to be equally avoided; becauſe ther: 
ns ſome Advantage to de gained by exerciſuig out- 


ſelves in tlie Solution of knotty Queſtions . 
„As the te ate ſome dStamachs which can digeſt on! 
tight and deligite Food ſo thete ate ſome: Minds 
2whichi can: api thetmſelves to the Study only 
f ealie;; Trutha, and thoſe adorned with the Orna- 
ments of Elequence. This De icacy is extreaml⸗ 
blameable, and isl indegd a tea! Weakneſs. The 
Mind ſhou debe 3nured to find ont Truth; let her 
he nneVer o mothodentea edo diſguiſed, and to 
veſpettiher under hatever Form the: appears, + I We 
Aal not. gortuer thia Diſguſt, which is. eaſi y taken 
At any. Thing thateſeems a little Subtie or Scho- 

laſtic, we ſhall imperceptibly contact gur Genius, 
andi make it incapable of: conceiving; thoſe; Things 
which, ate not known but by long Chain of 

Propoſitions. So that when a Truth depends ug 
on thfee or four Hrineiples which. it is neceſſaty to 
have hefore us Ell at one we are in a Maze 
Nerplexity; wetbink, the Attempt too difficult, and 
by that Means deptive ourſelves of the Knowledge 
of ſeveral uſeful Things; which is a Fault of , very 
ill Conſeguence. | 134 


A 234 OLED (53 5 3 170 . 
A, he; Capataty: of 3 the Mind zi is enlarged 27 and 


Mrengthened by Uſe; . which: is the Effect of the 


Mathe matis n, garticular, and in general of all 
difficult Studies, ſuch as thoſe Points we are mow W 


ſpeaking af. For they give a certain Expanſion ot 
IThquglit, break the Mind to. intenſe Application, 
and teaches us to hold faſt to what we haye already 


learn dl. | A 6.35: 
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+ Fheſe aue the Reaſons that induced us tot keep 11 
thoſe knotty Points, and even to handle them with 
a much Subtilty as any other Treatiſe! of Logic 
Thoſe who are diſpleaſed at theme may! paſs them 
dyet; as we have; taken care to tell them at the 
Heads of the Chaptets themſelves, that they may 
have no Neaſon to complain, and that if they do 
read them, they may do it voluntarily 
Neither did we think it neceſſary to give heed- 
ta the Averſion and Diſtaſt ſome Gentlemen have 
taken to, certain artificial Words which have been 
farmed for the more eaſie Retention of the various 
Ways of Reaſoning, as if they were Magical Terms, 
and who often make themſeives wonderful merry 
with Baraco and Baraliſnon, which they fancy ſtink 
confoundly of Pedantty : We thought theſe Jefts : 
more Pedantic than the Words themſelves: Sound 
Reaſon and Good Senſe do hot! allow us to, callithas! 


ridienlous, which in itſelf is not ſo. Now there 
ie nothing zidiculous in thoſe Terms, provided they 


de not cry d up as Myſteries; and as they wereonly 
formed fot the Help of the Memory, it was never in- 
tendled they ſniou d be brought into common Diſ- 
courſe; or that, for inſtance, any one mou d tell 
his: Antagonift befbre-hand; that ke will now:'ply: 
him with an Argument in Bocarto, or Felapton, 
which indeed wou d be very ridiculous. 
This Reproach of Pedantiy is ſometimes very ill 
applied, and thoſe that beſtow it upon others 
often fall into it themſelves, while they are ſo doing. 
Dedantry is a Vice of the Mind, and not of the Pro- 

on; and there are Pedants in all Habits, and in 
all Conditions. To make a mighty rout about tri- 
vial} Matters, to ſputter Greek and Latin Right or. 
wrong, to be in a violent Rage about the Order of 
the Attick Months, the Garments of the Macedo- 
mans, and other Diſputes of the like Importance; 
w Real from an Author and abuſe him at the ſame 
R * 
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| Time ; to tear a Man Character to pieces for not | 


being of the ſame Opinion about à Paffage in Fs: | 
tom, ofthe: Etymolegy of à Word, as if our Re. 
ligian and Liberty lay at ſtake to aceuſe a Man g || 
being the Diſturber of the Publick Peace for not 
ing Veneration enough to Tyſty, as Julius Seu 
did Eraſmus x: to ſtand up for the Reputation of an 
ancient Fhiloſopher, as if he were our on Father: 
Alb-this we may juſtly call Pedantry: But there 4s 
none! at all in underſtanding of explaitiing/.a few 
artiitial Words ingenicuſly, invented only for the 
Eaſe: of the Memory; provided we do it wich the 
Precautions before enoin ed. 
All that remains, is to give a Reaſon for omitting 
a gteat Number of Queſtions which are to be found 
in the common Logics, ſuch as thoſe that are handled Þ} 
in the Prolegomena, the Univer ali parie ti, te 
Relations, and ſeverab of the like: And as to this, j 
it wvould almoſt be enough to ſay, that they rather 
belong to Metaphyſies than to Logic. But yet iet 
is true, that this was not the chief Cauſe of our t 
leaving them out. For when we thought any Matter 
might be of Serviee to the forming of the Judgment, 
we never ſerupled to inſert it, to whatever Sience it | 
? 


might belong. The Diſpoſitibn of the various Parts 
of our Knowledge is as free as the ranging of 
Letters in a Printing-Houſe: Every one bas a Right- 
to throw them into ſuch different Claſſes as he 
thinks will beſt ſuit his own Oczafions+5: yet this. 
ought to be done in that Manner which is moſt ac- 
cording to Natute: If we find any Matter is likely 
to: promote the End we propoſe: to ourſelves, e 
ſhall make uſe of it as a Part of our Sub ect: So that 
in this Treaciſe, the Reader will find many Things 
relating to Phyſics and Morality, and almoſt as much 
Metaphyſics as tt is neceſſaey to know; and yet we 
do not reckon that we have at all borrowed from 
any other Art. All chat is — 

th ongs 
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Jongs to it : And nothing can be more widjculous 
than, the aſliduous Pains ſome Authors ha ve been lat, 
Auch as Ramus and the; NN tho lie Man of 
of each Science, and to fee. that they de not ma 
Inroads into one anethers Proyh⁵s;ees, Wit has un 
cate as if they were marking once the Hrentäiersvef 
Kingdoms, or ſettling che, Juuſdittion, of Parti 
ments. 1 # 24 (3,4 0131 2X6 {131787 by 109 von, 
What induced bs, wholly-tazoms 4 thaſe dchaol- 
:Queſtions,/\ was not oi thein being both difftult 
andfuſeleſs; we have inſerted ſome of $bert ſame 
Character: But becauſe having thoſe, ill, Qualhies, 
we thought alſo we might, make bold te leave them 
out owathavt giving any Offence, upon account of 
their being very little eſtee media the Yorlds; rv Q 
Fer thete is a great Diffetenee: to be mat 9 the 
uſele s Queſtions «> IV hetewith the Books HRleſo- 
phy are filled. Some of them ard ſufficiently-de- 
ſpiſed by/ the very Men that handle them and 
others, on the Contrary; are mightily, valued and 
authorized, and ate, admitted into the Works, of 
Authors, who in other Regards are yety,worthy 
of Eſteem oy 7 ov cw ly mig oor u SU 
It ſeems to be a Duty: which we.awe to-thoſe 
common and celebrated Opinions, , let them be ever 
ſo falſe, not to be ignorant of What is ſaid of; them. 
This Civility, or rather juſtice, is due, not to 
Falſity, which deſerves none, but to thoſe,Pexſons 
who are prepoſſeſſed in, their Favourz, it being in 
Tome Manner  anexcufeable tog rejett, without eva- 
mination, Things for which they have, a Malne., So 
that we do not ſeem. to haye a Right te deſpiſe 
thoſe Queſtions, till we have pu;chaſed that Right 
I learning them. aba 
But as to the former we are more at Liberty; and 
thoſe Logical ones waich we thought, fit to leave 
cut ale of that Kind; They haye this nee, 
91 ; that 
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that they ate ſo far from being valuable to :thofe 


herhave dot ſtudied thempthatiheyare buriniiftte 
Credit? even among "thoſe who teach them. No 
body, thahk God, cates what becomes of rheUnivex- 
— a parle rei, the Being of Reaſon, or the Srcon- 

ute nion So-that there” is no body ro be angry At 


.+ AMPS fo SLA . . 5 it "et 7 . | 
our omitting them; and indeed, they are ſo far 


from being proper to be put into our Language, that 
they wou d rather have help'd to decry the Sthook- 
Phifofophy; than to win it any Eſtcem . 
Ie may not abe amiſs to advertiſe the Readet; that 
e hive made böld to deviate à litt'e from the 
ſtrict Rules of Method, having” inferted ſeveral 
Things in the Fourth Part which might have been 
brought into the Serond and Third Bot we did 
ſo with Deſignge becauſe wwe judged tro wou'ts be 
very uſeful to have vn uhinterrüpted Piſcourſe all 
the Rules neteſfaryſ tobe obſerved in order to bring 
A Scienee to its Perftction: Which is the great Buſmeſs 
of the Method taught in che Fourth Part! And it ib for 
the ſume Reuſon that we deferred ſpenking of Axoms 


and Demonſtrations that they miglit be hand'ed-in | 


he fame Pace! af SPY, ane GU DATING pro A, 

- Theſe are the main Views wherein we wrote this 
Logic. Perhaps, notwitkſtanding all our Cme, very 
few will profit by it, or be ſenſible of the Advantage 
it is of to them; | becauſe Men do but ſeldom take t 
Pains to make uſe of the Precepts they have learh'd. 
However, we hope that thoſe Who read it with ſome 
Attention, will, at leaſt, get ſuch a TinAure from it, 
as will render them more exact and ld in their 
Judgments,” tho they themſelves may not take notice 
of it; as there are certain Medicines which cute 
Diſtempers only by increaſing the Vigour and fortify- 
ing the Parts. Be it as it will, we are certain i can 
be no great Hindrance to any body; ſince Perſons 


of moderate Learning may read and ſtudyſ it in ſeven 


Dr hk” 
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Containing an r to tr ipal ObjeFigw wy 


e bave Ker made aul o i -- 


Win Mn: 
3 2 that is $67 4B to impart hain 1 
the; Pablick View, muſt he contented to have 
as many Judges as Readers: Neither ought they to 
think this Conditiom unjuſt or hard ; for if they are 
really diſintereſted, they muſt give vp. all their Pro- 
perty in them, at the ſame time that they make them 
publick, and look upon them afrerwards with the 
ſame Ladifference as upon the Works of a-Strangere: 
The only 3 they can lawfully \reſerwe;te 
dan ines, is tha N Otreſting What thall: be 
found, defeiver wherein the various Cenſures made 
of Books are exrtteamly ſerviceable: For they ar 
always e khey Are Juſt, and even when 
| Lang bop 50 bo no harm, becauſe we nee 

otice 0 
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"A 1 dbes ofcen; wake | e ae to 
comply even with: thoſe Opinions which we do · not 
think wall grounded: becguſe if they, da; not gon- 
vince us, that: what is foupd fault wich it geally 
bad, chez at leaſt ſhew Us, that it is not ſuited to 
the Labin of choſe, who: diſapprove fit. wo — 
it is undoubtedly better, when it may be, one 
without: falling int a greateg nl 
make Choice of ſo juſt à Medium, ns tg {@ri 


Lon Cis bas 
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'F fn really Jodicious, wichout diſpleaſiag thoſe. of 
m0r8::24 iy Co;Keprions,;: ſigce we muſt. mot. exe, 
pect to have only Men of Learning and Genius for: 
our Readers, 
For this Reaſon it were —— . 
Editions ef Backs metre upon a 
2225 Eſſays, which the Authors propoſe to the 
Exainination of Men of Letters; and that afrers 
wards, -; W irh the. Hel ot the ditietent Lights whey 
have received, tliey ſhou d ſer” to Work afrefh® to 
bring their Compolirions to all the Fedfoftions 
that theft CapHtity can taiſe them tp. 
This & we ſhould gladly have follewed-i in 
the ſecond Edition of our L Oo d I e, if we had 
heard more of what the World faid of the Firſt. 
We have dene however all that lies in au Power, 
and have added; ſtruck out, and crrected, ſeveral 
Things; by the Advice of thoſe: WhO were um 
18 to let us know What they diſſik ed. 
And - firſt; for the Language, we almoſt every 
er followed” the Opinion of two who 
ve themſelves: the Trouble to ſhew us forme 
Paulrs that were crept in thro': Inadventency, and 
certain Expreſſions which/ they did not think well 
chofen; © And we mide bold toi diſſent from rheis 
Advice only, when, upon Conſultation with others; 
we found the Opinions divided x in which caſe we 
thought ourſelves at Liberty to be * by our 
own Sentiments. I un 
As to Things, che Reader wilbfind more Addi- 
ond than either Alterations or Retrenchments ; be- 
cauſe we were not ſo "tlioraughly informed of what 
was objected to, with reference to them. Hows 
i ever, it is true we heard of ſome Objections 
| thatwers made, in general, againſt the Book, which 
we did not think ir wot d be worth while to dwell l 
long upon, becauſe we were perſuaded, that the | 
| very Perſons: who made them, would be eaſily ls |} 


© ,.7 oF ow 


tisſie d 
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tisſied if they were told the Motives we had ih 
View when we wagte the Thing they! blame. Far 
which reaſon! it wille not bea miſs: to N bete 
the chief of thoſe: Objectians: , et rns 
Some were offended at the Title of the: A 
Thinking; ioſtead of which, they would have us 
put. The Art of Ronfoning uſtiy But they are de- 
fird to conſider, that as it is the Deſign of Legi 
to give Rulcs for all the Actions af the Mind, as 
well for fimple Ideas, as for ſudgment and Argu- 
mentation, no other Werd Woud have em pri 
all thoſe different Actions, and the; Word Thought 
moſt certainly includes them all; for ſimple Ideas 
are! Thoughts. Judgments are Thoughts, and, Ar- 
guments are Thoughts. It is true, we might call 
it The Art of Thinting well; butithat Addition was 


not neceſſary, being | afficiently implied by the Word 


Art, which ſigni fies, of itſelf, a Method of doing 
any Thing well, as: Arifeotle himſelf obſetves. An 
. Authors have thought it ſufficient to ſay, 
The Art of Painting, The Art vf Numbers; becauſe 
it is ſuppoſed there is no need of an Art for ill Paint- 
ee lor:for: wrong caſtiug Accounts. 
« There bs an ' Obiczqn of much much more Cong 
nnen: made againſt the. moltiude of, Things ye 
have dravn from orher Sciences in the Compoſiti- 
om of this Logic: and becauſe it attacks ys very 
Deſign of the Whale, and ſo gives us an Opportu- 
nity of explaining it fully, it will- be. negeffary to 
cexamine this with the more Care. 


* * - » 


Whos te 
:poſe, ay they ig All this, Motley pf, Rherpme, 
tality, Metaphyſic, ace % When we 
think anlys to meet with, Preceptę of L Oc Ne 
ate of a ſudden; catty d — the bighe Sciences, 
before the Author is informed whether we Kno. ar 
Thing of them or not. Ought he not 70 0 tach 1 
ſuppofell, that if We were already perbit PR, 
-thobe -—— { ſngud have if Ae 
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Logic? And had he not better have given 


given it us in 
a plain and fimple Mumer, explaining the Rules 


by Examples taken from common Things, than to 


embaraſs them with ſo many Matters as quite choak 
ther upÞ 1 i 18 N 
Zut they who argue in this Manner, have not 
ſufficiently oonſidered, that the greateſt Fault a 
Book can be guilty of, is the not being read, ſince 
it can be uſeful} only to tchoſt h read it: And 
that conſequentiy whatever contributes to gain a 
Book Readers, contributes alſo to make it uſeful. 
Now it is certain, had we wrote according to their 
Method, and compiled a dry Logic, witk the ordi- 
nary Examples of Animal and Horſe; let it have 
been never ſo exact and regular, it would only have 
augmented the Number of thoſe which the World 
is overſtock d with already, and which no body 
Jocks into. Whereas;>iv is this Co llection of dif- 
ſetent Things that has ctuſed tlis to be ſo much 
called for; and which makes the Reading of it nleſa 
nahende 
But yet it was not the prineipal Aim we had in 
making this Mixtute te dtaw in Readers, and ma- 
Ting it more diberting thah the common Logics: 
We late apt to beheve we have followed the moſt 
natural and moſt advantazeous Method af hand- 
ling this Art, in applyiiig a Remedy to an Incon- 
venience, which render d the Study of it almoſt 
wholly uſelefs. 111 04 1 eie n e 5915 .*5 in 
Experience evinces, that of a Thouſand (young 
Men that learn Logic; Hardly Ten know any thing 
of che Matter, in ix Months aftet they have ſiniſh- 
ed their Courſt. No the true Cauſe of this fre- 
_ Forgerfulneſs or Negligence / ſeems to be, 
that tho' all the Marters treated of in Logic are in 
themſelves very abſtracted, and remote from com- 
mon Uſe, they ate further explained by Examples 
that are neither dwerting, nor ever likely * 2 
9 t 
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talked of in Gonverſation. Sai that the Mind; 
which applies itſelf to them with Diſguſt, rotating 
nem with Difficulty; and -eaftly> loſes all che Ideas 
it had conceived of themg becauſe hey ate never 
renewed by Practice, baff tnt 
Beſides, as theſe common Examples do not uf. 
ficiently give them to underſ}and;, char this Art übt 
applicable to any Thing uſeful, they aeccuſtom 
themſelves to cohſine Logic to Logic on y, Without 
extending it any further; whereas it was invented 
to ſerve as an Inſtrument to: the other Sciences?! d 
that havin 1 never ſeen its true Uſeg they make 
none at all of it, and ate even glad ta diſcharge 
* of _ 2.08 4 — . — Knows 
We therefore believed — abba foacthi 


as ir has hitherto. been, from the teſt of the Sciens 
ces, for whoſe? Service it is intended, but to joii 


may be ſeen at whe View to the intent, that Men 
may learn to judge of thoſe: Sciences by means of 
Logic, and 0 retain Logic by mean of nee 
. rr ove dite H niit 0% 2 yo 
So that this! Divuiagteds far from chonking-up 
the Preceprs,/ that nothing can contribute more to 
the making of tem clearly underſtood, and; better 
retain d; becauſe of themſelves they ate too fubtile 
to — any Impreſſion upon the Mand, unleſs they 
fn illuſtrated by: ſomerking! neee Aar. 

MES 5375 © a Nr oi. 

To ale chis — the more uſeful; we bave 
not borrowed Examples from thoſe Sciences at Fane 
dom; but we have pick d out the "moſt; important 
Points, and ſuch as might beſt ſerve to furniſſi _ 
and Principles 1 fading es the Truth in thoſe — 

3 — 


5 


Inconvenience was, not to ſeperate Logic, o much 


them to ſolid Inſtructions hy- means Of Examples, 
in ſuch a manner, that the Rules and the Praftice | 


* 
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Embellifhajents; ds much leſs conſiderable than is 
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Sog that the main Advantage we reap fram Rhe- 


ASR Too, Tr N x1 NG. 2 
other Matters hiche .cou'd not properly take No- 
eso, Au (I Ati nt cr ni eise 
„Fer Example, cas to what concerns Rhetoric we 
covſider'd, that the Aſliſtance which can be Ata 
from it in 1 out of Thoughts, Expreſſions; and 


imagined. The Wit provides Thoughts enow; Uſe 
giwes Expreſſions; and Figures and Ornaments ate 
generally ſuperabundant. iel 


toric is to avoid certa iu ill hlabits af Writing and 
Speaking, and eſpecially: lan artificial Peclamatery 
Style made up of falſe > Thoughts, of Hyperboles, 
and of forced Figures; which is the greateſt Vic 

an, Orator can be guilty of. Now perhaps is 
tin in this Logio'asmnch Inſtrudtion to know.” and 
avoid thoſe; Bavuirsz'; as in the Books which ate 
wrote, oh; purpoſe ; the laſt Chapter of the firſt 
Bars ſhewing the Natuie of the figurative Style, 


zt the ſame time teaclhes the Lfſe.that ouglit to he 


made of it; ind the true Rule to know: good Figures 
from bad. That which treats of Topics in general; 
may very much help/ to pꝓmne away the ſuperfluous 
Abduclance ofmgonmmob honghts, Lhe Article. rc 
lating to the vicious Reaſoning into which Elo 
quence is apt to] lead tchuſe ho. ſtudy it, does, by 
laying it down For:a Maxim, : that N othing Ouge 

tobe {reakgn'd// Beautiful: Which is Falſe, / — 
one of the moſt important Rules of; true Reroriq, 
zuck which maybe of very great A ſſiſtanoe in form: 
ing the:Minil re a- ſimple, natural] and judicious. Way 
of Writing. Laſtly, what is ſaid in the ſame Chap» 
ter f the Cate that aught tor be taken not to ſtir u 

the Malignity of thoſe to hom we direct our Di 

gourſo, 1 ere avaſt Number Ap ar: 
which ate fo! much the more dangerous, as they are 
Wich 'Difliculty pettei ved. 20 iq un Bfis 
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As for Ethics (ot M wality)* "the Paget Det 


of our Subject wou'd not give us leave to ſay very 


mich of it. Hewevet, I believe. it will be allowed 
that What we have ſet den in the Chapter of Falſe 
Ideas of Goods ond Frils in the firſt Part, ang! 0 


that of the fahacigus Reaſoning Men are 'guilry* © 
in the Conduct of Civil Life, is of very wide Extenr, 
and may help us to diſ-over a very great de the 
Miſtakes we are apt to fall into, 

There is nothing more conffderable 1 in Mete hy 
ſics, than the Origin of .our Ideas; the Sepavatici. 
of Spiritual Ideas from Corporeal Images; the Di- 
AlbAton of the Soul from the Bedy, and the Profs 
of its Immortality. grounded upon that Diſtinction. 
And this you will find pretty. W Muglec in, the 


| firſt and fourth Parts. 


In different Places you may find Even, the © gareſ 
Part of the general Principles of Phyfſes, which may. 


very eaſily be collected in your Mind“ > and Light e- 


nough may be gathered from what We have eie of 
Ponderoſity, ſenſible Qualities, of the Actions of the 
Senſes, of attractive Faculties, of occult Virtues: of 
ſubſtantia) Forms, to efface a great Number of falſe 
Ideas, Which the Pre efudices, « of Vouth have left ups. 
on the Mind. 

Not that thete will be no Neceffity of fudying all 


chele Things more carefully 1 ig the Books which ex- 


preſly treat of them; bur we conſiderd, that there 
were ſeveral Perſons who not intending theſnſelves for 
Divinity (wherein jt is hieccffary;to be perfect Maſters 
of the School-Philoſophy, which i is, as it were, its 
Tongue) may be contented with a more general No- 
tion f thoſe Sciences, Now tho they may nor find 
in this Book all that they ought to learn of it, yet 
we may ſay with Truth, they will find almoſt all that 
they need to retain. 


What is objected, that there are ſome of theſe Em- : 


ples which are not enough adapted to the Capacity of 
Begin» 


/ 


n 
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ep true only with Reference to the Geome- 
tfied] Examples, For, as. to the reſt, they may be 
- 4% ynderſfocd. Ae any Genius, tho they. 


I nievfer karnd auyThing cf Philoſophy : Abd perhaps, | | 
; they, may be even moie inteHigib'e to thoſe who are | | 
as yet untainted, with any Prejudices, than to thaſe 
7 i whoſe Heads are filled with the Mains of the com- 1 
mah Philoſopy. | 110 1 


or the Geometrical | Exa mp/es, it is f true, they 
will not be underſtgechby every Body; but this izmo 
TEAL Incoyvenience: For wehave only brought them 
EA Woe Cha Yfers Where Geometry is expreſly T5 
ſolely handed, which for that Reaſon may caſily be 
aſſed over, or in Things ſufficiently plain of theme 
Ives, or ſo cleared by other Examples, that they arg 
in no Want of Geometrical Illuſtrations | 
. Beſides, if you, obſerve the Places where theſe | 
Examp 
it Ka been a "hard Matter to have found out, others ſo. | 
oper; thete being only this Science which affords "os. 
Neat Tdeas and inconteſtible Propoſitipns .. x 
Fol Example, ſpeaking of xeciprocal. Pr prieties, we f 
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have fal d ihat they wore Rettangled Triangles: tharthe 
Squire, of the Hypotheyttſe is equal tg the Square of; 
the Sides: This Is plain and certain to who, all,under- . 
ſand it; and thoſe who do not may ta ke it e | 
and will full as well conceive the Thing to which 
that Example. is Sphed. © Sh... 
But if we had made Uſe of what is generally brought 
up on this Occaſion, namely, the Nini which they 
ſay is a Propriety of Man; we had,adyanced a Thing 
both very obſchre ind Very diſputable: For if by the 


5 


| Word Riſibility is meant the Power of making a. 


certain. Grimace which is produced by laughing, we 
cannot ſee why a Beaſt might not be taught to make 
| the ſame Grice and perhaps there may be ſome 
that do ſo, If this Word includes not on'y the 
Change of Face made in laughing, but alſo the Thought 
: 9842. 14 9992 enn Jenni whic $ 
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which accompanies and occaſions it, and that ſo by 


Riſtbility is nnderſtood the Power of laughing with ſt: 
Thought; then all humane Adiens wou'd become an 
reciprocal Propricties in that reſpect, there being none ſu 
but what are proper to Man alone, if they be annexed I 

to Thought. Thus, it may as well be ſaid, that it th 


is a Propriety of Man to Waik, to Fat, to Drink; Fa 
becauſe Man alone Walks, Fats, and Drinks wath to 


the Philoſopher. 

But they wou'd'never have pronounced ſo. ſevere a 
Sentence againſt us, had they conſidered the true Rules 
which ought to be obſerved. in. citing Examples of 
Faults; and which we followed in guoting Arif/otle. 


Thought. If it be thus taken, we ſhall never want ſo 
Fxamples of Proprieties: But even then they wou'd | be 
not be ſatisfadory to thoſe who aſcribe Thought to * 
Beaſts, and who conſequent'y might alſo allow them | ol 
to laugh with Thought. Whereas the Example we 
have made uſe of can never be. controverted or ca- " 
vil'd at. 1 | c] 
In like manner, we deſtgned to ſhew in another [a] 
Place, that there are ſome corporeal Things which we 10 
conceive in a ſpiritual Manner, and without forming ” 
to ourſelves the Image of them: To confirm this, we © 
have quoted theExample of a Figure.of a Thouſand V 
Angles, which we conceive clearly in our Minds, tho' 132 
we cannot form to ourſelves any diſtinct Image that 
can repreſent its Proprieties, And by the way, we 1 
ſaid that one of the Proprieties of that Figure is, that 
all its Angles were equal to 1996 Right Angles. It | 
is viſible, that this Fxample very well proves what we t 
intended ro make out in that Place. | . 
It remains only to clear ourfelves from a more in- 1 
vidious Complaintthat ſome Perſons have made againſt 51 
us, that we have brought in Ariſtotle for Examples of 
defeQtiveDefinirionsand falſe Reaſonings; which they t 
think is done ovt of a ſecret Intention to depreciate | 


Firſt, 
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- Firſt, Experience ſhews; that moſt of thoſe Mi- 


ſtakes which are generally inſtanced are of little Uſe, 


and are ſoon forgot, becauſe they are form'd at Plea- 
ſure, and are ſo groſs and obvious, that it is thought 
impoſlible ever to fall into them. It is therefore much 
the ſurer way, in order to fix what is ſaid of ſuch 
Faults in the Memory, and make Men more cautious 
to avoid them, to chuſe real Examples taken from 
ſome noted Author,whoſe Reputation may make them 
be the more upon their Guard againſt thoſe Miſtakes, 
which they find even the greateſt Men may be guilry 

Beſides, as it ought to be every one's Endeavour to 
make what he writes as uſeful as poſſible, he ſhould 
chuſe ſuch Examples of Faults as it imports us not to 


be ignorant of; for it would not be worth while to 


load our Memory with all the Dreams of Flid, Vanhels 
mont, and Faracel ſur. It is therefore better to draw 


our Examples from famous Authors, whoſe Writings 


we are in ſome ſort obliged to be Maſters of, even to 
their very Faults. 1 bett e 
Now all this is exactly to be found in Ariffotle, For 


nothing can make us more careful to avoid a Fault, than 
to ſee that fo great a Genius could mifcarry in it. And 


his Philoſophy is become ſo celebrated, by means of 


the vaſt Numbers of ingenious Men who have embraced 


it, that there is a Neceſſity of knowing even the Er- 
rors he could be guilty of. Thus, as we thought it 


would be very uſeful for the Readers of this Book to 


learn by the way divers Articles of that Philoſophy, 
and that nevertheleſs there can be no Advantage in 
being deceived, we gave an Account of them to make 
them known, and at the ſame time ſhewed the Faults 
we obſerved in them. 


It is not therefore to depreciate Ariſtotle, but to do 


him Honour as much as poſhibl'y we could in Things 
wherein we differ from him, that we took thoſe Ex- 
amples out of his And beſides it is viſible, 
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chat tRoſt: Matters: which we have corredted! him in, 


are 06 vety lietle huportance, and do not touch the 
Foumlatiom of his Fhiloſpphy, which it was by n0 


means our Deſigu to attack. 


If we male no mention: cf thoſe. Things wherein 
mrſtotle has ewelled in feveral:of his Books, the Ren- 


"ww was, becauſe the Series of rhe: Diſcourſe would 
not admit of our ſo doing; but if an Occaſion had of- 
tend; wa had: done it gladly, and we ſhould not 

haue fhib to give him the juſt Applauſe he deferve.. 


For ir is certain Ari ſlole had a vaſt and extenſive G- 
nius, and in every Subject he handles diſcovers a greit 


Number of Conſequenoes: For which Reaſon he h s 


deen very ſucceſsful in wlliatthe has ſaĩd of the Paſſio s 
za the Second Book: of his: Mietorick. 


Fhere ate alſo many fine Things in his Books: of 
Politicks and Ethicks; in his Problems, and in his 
Hliſtoryof Animals: Anh let his Analytics be thouglit 
never ſo confuſed, it muſt however: be confeſſed, that 
almoſt all we know of the Rules of Logic is borrow d 
From thence. So that indeed there is no Author from 
hom we have taken more Things in this Logie than 
_ Ariſtovle 3 the main Body of the Precepts being 

8 

Ihe leaſt perfect of his Works ſeems to be his Phy- 
ies, as it was alſo that which was longeſt condemned 
and prohibited by the Church; as a learned Man bas 
proved iin a-: Book on purpoſe, But the chief Fau't 
even of that is not tliat it is falſe, but on the contrary 
that ãt ĩs too true, and teaches us nothing but Things 
which it is impoſſible not to know. For who carv 
doubt, that all Things conſiſt of Matter and a certain 
Form of Matter? Who can doubt, that in order to 
Matter's acquiring a new Manner and a new Form, ir 
muſt-before have it not; that is to ſay; it muſt have 
the Prrvation of“ it? Who, laſtly, can doubt thoſe 
other Metaphyſical Principles, that every thing de- 
pends upon Form; that Matter alone does no- 
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thing; that there are Plate, Motion, Qualities, Facul- 
ties? But aftet we hive learnt alFchefe Things, we 
do not ſeem to have fearnt any thing new, nor are 
we cer the more capable of accduntiug for any of the 
Effects of Nature. 2 | 

Tf there are any that aver tat weonght not in any 
wife to declare our Diffent from A#fotle, it would be 
eaſy to prove their Aſſertion unrexfonable. 
or if we owe a Deference to any Philoſophets, it 


can be only for two Reaſons; either upon Account of 


Truth which they maintained, or upon Account of the 
Authority and Number of their Abettors: 

Upon Account of Truth, they ouglit always to be 
reſpected when they are in the right; bur Truth can 
over require us to reſpet Falſhood in any Man upon 

Arth. 
As for the univerſal Conſent of Men en 
of a Philoſopher, it certainly deſerves ſome Neſpect, 
and it would be iniprudent to run counter to it, 
without great Precaution; and the Reaſon is, that b 
attacking what is univerſally. received, we are ſuſ- 


pected of Prefumption, in thinking our ſelves wiſer 


than the reſt of Mankind. | 
But when the World is divided in their Opinions 
of an Author, and that there are Perſons of Reputa- 
tion on both Sides, we are not then obliged to that 
Reſervedneſs, and we may freely declare what we a 
prove, and what we diſapprove in thoſe Books whictt 
are in Diſpute among the Men of Letters; for in that 
Caſe we do not oppoſe our Sentiments againſt thoſe 
of the Author and his Party, but only range ourſelves 
on the Side of their Antagoniſts. 
This properly is the State Arif/otle's Philofophy now 


ſtands in. As it has undergone various Fortunes, ha- 


ving at one time been univerſally rejected, and at ano- 

ther univerſally approved; it is placed now in a Me- 

dium between thoſe two Extreams; it is defended by 

ſeveral learned Men, and . by others of = 
2 
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leſs Reputation: Books are daily written with Free- 
dom on both Sides of the Queſtion in France, Fan- 
ders, England, Germany, Holland: The Converſati- 
on of Paris is as much divided as the printed Trea- 
tiſes, and no Body is offended at your declaring againſt 
him. - The moſt celebrated Profeſſors no longer bind 
themſelves down to Slavery of blindlyRecciving what- 
ever they find in his Books. Some of his Opinions 
are even generally baniſhed ; for-what Phyſician will 
now affirm that the Nerves come from the Heart, as 
Ariſlotle believed; ſince Anatomy clearly ſhows that 
they take their Riſe from the Brain, which made 
St. Arguſtin ſay, Qui ex functo cerebri, & quaſi centro 
ſenſus omnes qui naria diſiributione diffudit. And where 
is that Philoſopher who will be ſo obſtinate as to af- 
firm, that the Swiftneſs of ponderous Things increaſes 
in Proportion to»their Weight; when any Man may 
.confute this Opinion of Ar:ſlotle's, by letting fall from 
à high Place two Things never ſo unequal in Weight, 
Krherein nevertheleſs he will find but very little Ine- 
quality of Swiftneſs? | 
All violent Conditions are generally but of ſhort 
Duration, and all Extreams are violent, Tis hard 
"Meaſure to condemn all Ar:/otle's Opinions in gene- 
ral, (as has been formerly done) and it is as hard 
to force Men to ſubſcribe blindly to every Thing he 
ſays, and to make him the Standard of the Truth of 
Philoſophical Opinions; which afterwards ſeem d to 
be undertaken. Men cannot long endure ſuch Tyran- 
ay; but ly degrees they will recover the Poſſeſſion of 
their natural and reaſonable Freedom, which conſiſts 
in approving what we think true, and rejecting what 
ave think falſe. 
Reaſon does not refuſe to ſubmit to Authority in 


thoſe Sciences, which, treating of Thinys that are - 


above Reaſon, muſt follow another Light, which can 
be only divine Authority. But in humane Sciences, 


which profeſs the Support of Reaſon only, no body 


can 
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can bear to be forced to ſubmit to Authority, contrary 


to Reaſon. 


This is the Rule we have followed in ſpeaking of 
the Opinion of Philoſophers, . both ancient and mo- 


dern. We have in both looked only for the Truth, 


without eſpouſing the Sentiments of eit her in general, 
and without declaring ourſelves an Enemy to one 
more than to the other. 

So that all the Concluſion that can be made, when 
we reject any Opinion either of Ariſtotle or another, is, 
that we are not of that Authors Opinion upon that 
Occaſion; but it can never be inferred from thence, 
that we are not of their Opinion in other Points, 
much leſs that we have any Adverſion to them, or any 
Deſign of leſſening their Reputation. We believe 
this way of proceeding will be approved of by every 
equitable Perſon, and that there will appear quite 
thro this Work, nothing but a ſincere Deſire of contri- 
buting to the publick Good, as far as can be done by 


A. Book of this nature, without entertaining Paſſion or 


Hatred againſt any one. 


OR, THE 


ART of THINKING. 


_OGIC # the Art of rightly direSing our 
Reaſon an che Knowledge of Things, än or- 


dex to intent both ourſelves and others in 


| the ſame, | | | | 

This Art confifts in the Reflections Men have made 
upon the four principal Operations of the Mind, 
Concerving, Julgmg, Rea ſoning, and Diſpoſng. 

We call by the Name of Conception the ſimple View 
we have of Things as they offer themſelves to our 
Mind, as when we repreſent to ourſelves a Sun, an 
Earth, a Tree, a Cle, a a Thought, Entity, 
without forming any expreſs judgment ot chem. And 
rhe Form by which we paint theſe Things te ourſelves, 
is call d an Idea. | 8 

We call by che Name of Judgment that Action of 
the Mind, whereby, joining together divers Ideas, it 
affirms or denies this to be that; as when having the 


Idea of the Earth, and. che Idea is round, I aftirm or 
deny that the Earth is round. 

By Reaſoning is meant that Action of the Mind, by 
which it forms one Judgment out of ſeveral! others; 
as when having judged that true Virtue ought to be 
referred to God, and that the Virtue of the Pagans 
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was not teferrad to God, we from thence conclude 
that the Virtue of the Pagans was no true Virtve. 

Di (poftion 1s the Name for that Aion of the Mind 
by which, laving upon one Subſect (as for-Example: | 
upon the Humaire Body )'\verous Ideas, various:fudge- | 

ments, and various Reaſonings, tr diſpoſes them in 

ſuch a manner as may bemaſtiproper for the clear Ex- 
plwGKVication of that Subject. This is what is aife called 

Method. All theſe Operations we perform by Na- 

ture, and they ate ſometimes done better by thoſe 

bo never Jeasmt one ſingle Rule of Logic, than by 
thoſe who have ſtudy d at. 90 Noll! 

$ This Art, therefore, does not conſiſt in finding out 

| a Way to perform theſe Operatians, ſince Nature her- 

ſelf took Care to provide for that when the gave us 

Reaſon ; but in making Reflections upon what Na: «i 

ture ſo operates, which is ſerviceable to us in three - 

|. Things. The firſt is, in ſatisfying us that we make 

| a right Uſe of our Reaſon; for the Conſideration of 


the Rule begets in us a new Attention. | 
. The ſecond is, in more eaſily detecting and explain-- 
ing the Error or Defect which may happen in the 
Operations of -our Mind. For we do often, by the - 
meer Light of Nature, diſcever that an Argument is 
falſe, but we Lo not at the ſame time diſcover wherein 
it is falſe; as thoſe who do not underſtand Painting 
may be ſhock dat a Fault in a Picture, without bemg-. 
able to tell what that Fault is. | 
The third is, in giving us an Inſight into the Na- 
ture of the Mind by the Obſervations we make von 
its Actions; which of itfef is morevaltable (If we 
conſider only the Speculation) than the Knowledge 
of all the Corporeal Things in the Univerſe, which + | 
are infinitely below the Spiritual Things. 
If rhe Reflections we make upon our Thoughts | 
had been made only for ourſelves, it had been enough 
to have conſide ed them naked in themfelves, with - 
cut cloatking them with Words or any othe Signs: 
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But becauſe we cannot communicate our Thoughts to 
one another, unleſs we join them to exterior Marks; 
and becauſe alſo this Cuſtom is grown ſtrong, that 
even when we meditate alone, Things never offer 
themſelves to our Mind without the Words we have 
been uſed to expreſs them by; it is neceſſary in Lo- 
ic to conſider Ideas join'd to Words, and Words 
join d to Ideas. 
From all that has been ſaid, it neceſſarily follows, 
that Logic may be divided into four Parts, according 
to the different Reflections which we make upon 
theſe four Operations of the Mind. 


EEEEED e 8 


FIRST PART; 


Containing Reflections upon the Ideas, or firſt Ope- 
ration of the Mind, which is called Concep- 
tion. 


A we can have no Knowledge of what is without 
us, but by the Help of the Ideas which are with- 
in us; the Reflections that may be made upon our 
Ideas are perhaps the moſt important Part of Logic, 
becauſe it is the Foundation of all the reſt. 


* Theſe Reflections may be deduced under five 
Heads, according to the five Manners in which we 
conſider Ideas. 


I. According to their Nature and Origin. 


2. According to the principal Difference of the Ob- 


jects they repreſent, 
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3. According to the Simplicity or Compoſition; 
wherein we ſhall treat of the Abſtractions and 
Preciſions of the Intellect. | 
4. According to their Extent or Reſtriction; that 
is to ſay, their Univerſality, Particularity, an] 
Singularity. | 
5. According to their Clearneſs and Obſcurity, or 
Diſtinction and Confuſion. 


F 


C HAP. I. 
Of Ideas according to their Nature and Origin. 


HE Word Idea is of the Number of thoſe which 
are ſo clear, that they cannot be explain d by 
others, becauſe none are more clear and ſimple. 

But all that can be done to prevent any Miſtake in 
this Caſe, is to take Notice of the falſe Senſe which 
is put upon this Word by thoſe who reftrain it to that 
only way of conceiving Things, which is performed 
by the Application of the Mind to the Images painted 
in our Brain, and which is called Imagination. 

- For, as St. Auſtin often obſerves, Man ever ſince his 
Fall has been ſo accuſtomed to conſider only Corporeal 
Things, whoſe Images enter thro' the Sentes into the 


Brain, that it is generally imagined we cannot con- 


ceive a Thing when we cannot imagine it, that is, 
repreſent it to ourſelves under a Corporea] Image; as 
if this were the only Manner in which we could think 
and conceive. 

Whereas we cannot reflect upon what paſſes in our 
Mind, without being convinced that we conceive 2 
vaſt Number of Things without any ſuch Images, and 
that there is a wide Difference between Imagination 
and pure Intellection. For when, for Example, I 
imagine to my ſelf a Triangle, I do conceive it not 
: wa only 
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only as a Figure terminated by three right Lines; 
but I further conſider thoſe ehree Lines as preſent, 
by the Force and interior Application of ray Min! 
and this properly is what is called imaginiag, Bur 
if I rhink of a Figure ofa chouſaad Angles, I indeed 
conceive it to be a Figure conſiſting of a thouſand 
Sides, as eaſily as I conceive a Triangle to be a Fi- 
gure conſiſting of three Sides only; but I cannot ima- 
gine to myſelf the thouſand Sides of that Figure, 
nor (if I may uſe the Expreſſion) look upon them 
with the Eyes of my Mind, as if they were preſent. 

It is however true, that the Habit we have con- 
tracted of making uſe of our Imagination when we 
think of Corporeal Things, is the Reaſon that when 
we conceive a Figure of a thouſand Angles, we often 
make to ourſelves a confuſed Repreſentation of Tome 
Figure; but it is evident the Figure which we then 
repreſent to ourſelves by the Help of the Imagi nation, 
is not really a Figure of a thouſand Angles, becauſe 
it does not in the leaſt differ from what I thould repre- 
fent to myſelf if I thought of a Figure of ten thouſand 
Angles; nor does it in any wiſe ſerve to ſhew the Pro- 
prieties wherein conſiſts the Difference of a Figure 
of a thouſand Angies from any other Polygon. 

I cannot therefore, to ſpeak juſtly, imagine to my- 
felf a Figure of a thouſand Angles, ſince the Image 
which I ſhould go about to paint in my Imagination, 
would as ſoon repreſent to me any other Figure of 2 
great Number of Angles as that of a thouſand Angles, 
and yet I can conceive tt very clearly and very diſtinct- 
ly; ſince I can demonſtrate all the Praprieties of ir, 
particularly that all its Angles together ave equal to 
1996 Right Angles ; and conſequently tis one thing 
to imagine, and another to conceive. 

This is demonſtrated ſtill more clearly, if we con- 
fider many Things which we conceive very diſtinctly, 
tho, they are far from being of the Number of thofe 
which we can imagine. For what do we canceive | 

more: 
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more plainly than our Thought when we think ? 
and yet it is impoſſible to imagine to ourſelves a 
Thought, or to paint any Image of it in our Brain. 
The Afirmation Fru, and the Negation Wo, carmot 
neither have any Image amvexed to them: He thar - 
judges that the Earth is round, and he that | 
that it is not round, having both che ſame Fhiags de- 
lineated in the Braim, namely, the Earth and Rotun- 
dity, only the one adding the Afirmation, which 18 
an Action of his Mind, aud which he conoeives with- 
out any Corporeal Image, and the orher a contrary 
Action, which is Negation, and which is even leſs. 
capable of an Image than tother. 

When therefore we ſpeak of Ideas, we do not in- 
tend by that Word the Images which are painted in 
the Fancy, but all that is in our Mind, when we ean 
ſay with Truth that we concave a Ihing, be the 
Manner wherein we cancei ve t what it w ill. | 

From whence it follows, that we can expteſs n- 
thing by our Words when we ourſelves undevfiand 
What we ſay, but chat it muſt of courſe be evident 
that we have within us the Idea of the Thing which 
we fgnity by our Words, tho that Idea be ar ſome 
Times more clear, and at others more conbufed, as 
we thall hereafter thew, For it would be a Contra 
dictron to myſelf to ſay that I know what I Jay when - 
I pronounce a Word, but that yet 1 do nor eoncetve * 
any thing when I pronounce, beſides rhe Sound of 
the Word itſelf. | 

And this plainly proves the Fallity of two very 
dangerous Opinions which have been advanced by 
fome Phi of this Age. | 

The firſt is, that we have no Idea of God. For if we 
had no Idea ot him upon our pronouncingthe Name of 
God, we fhould couceive nothing but theſe three 
Letters, G, O, D, and one of our Countrymen would 


have nothing farther ariſe in his Mind at hearing the 


Name of God, chan jf entering into 2 Yong | 
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and being entirely ignorant of the Hebrew Tongue, 
he ſhould hear pronounced in Hebrew, Adonai, or 
. Elohims. | 

And when mortal Men have uſurped the Name of 
God, (like Caligula and Domitian) they had not com- 
mitted any Impiety, ſince there is nothing in thoſe 
Letters, or in thoſe two Syllables Deus, which may 
not be aſcribed to any Man, if no Idea be affixed to 
them. For which Reaſon the Hollander is not called 
impious for having taken the Name of Ludovicus 
Deus. Wherein then conſiſted the Impiety of thoſe 
Princes, but that by leaving to this Word Deus a part 
at leaſt of its Idea, to wit, that of an excellent and 
adorable Nature, they aſſumed the Name with the 
Idea annexed to it ? 

But if we have no Idea of God, whereon do we 
build all that we fay of God; as, that there is but 
One, that he is Eternal, Almighty, Good, Omniſ- 
cient, ſince there is nothing of all rhis included in 
the Sound of the Word God, but only in the Idea 
which we have of God, and which we have joined to 
that Sound ? 1 85 

For this alone it alſo is, that we deny the Appella- 
tion of God to all the falſe Deities, not becauſe the 
Word might not be aſcribed to them if materially ta- 
ken, ſince it has been aſcribed to them by the Pa- 
Faust but becauſe the Idea which is within us of the 

overeign Being, and which Uſe has ſtrictly united 
to this Word Gol, will not agree with any but the 
One True God. 

The ſecond of theſe falſe Opinions is what an Eng- 
lifhman has ſaid, That Reaſoning is perhaps nothing elſe 
tut a Connexion and Chain of Names link d together by the 
Mord Eft, It is. Whence it follows, that by Reaſon we 

conclude nothing at all touching the Nature of Things, but 
only touching their Appellations ; that is to ſay, we barely 
fee whether we join together the Names of Things well or 
zl, accoriin? io the Conventions we have made at Plea- 
Jure relating to their Siznifications, © [o 
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To which the ſame Author adds; IF this be ſo, 4 
certainly it may be ſo, Reaſoning will depend upon Words, 


Words upon the Imagination, and the Imagination will 
perhaps depend, as believe it does, upon the Movement 


of the Organs of the Body ; and thus our Soul (Mens) 
will be nothing elſe than a Movement in ſome Parts of 
the Orgamcal Body. 

We are to believe that theſe Words contain only 
an Objection far remote from the Senſe of the Author 
that here propoſes it; but if we take them in an aſ- 
ſertive Senſe, they tend to ruin the Immortality of 
the Soul: It is of Conſequence to ſhew the Falſity ot 
them, which will be no hard Matter to do. For 
the Convention which this Philoſopher ſpeaks of, 
can have been nothing elſe but the Agreement Men 
have made to uſe certain Sounds as the Signs of the 
Ideas we have in our Mind. So that if beſides the 
Names we had not within us the Ideas of the Things, 
this Convention had been impracticable, as it is im- 
poſſible by any Convention whatſoever to make a 
blind Man underſtand what we mean by the Words 
Red, Green, Blue; becauſe not having thoſe Ideas, 


be could not unite them to any Sound. 


Moreover, the ſeveral Nations having given va- 


Kous Names to Things, even to the moſt clear and 


= ſimple, ſuch as are thoſe which are the Objects 
© 


ometry, they had never fallen into the ſame 
Reaſoning concerning the ſame Truths, if Rea- 
foning was only an Aſſemblage of Names join d to- 


gether by the Word Eff, It ts. 


And as it appears by this Variety of Words, that 
the Arabians (for Example) never entered into a 


Convention with the French to give the ſame Signt- 
fication to Sounds; ſo neither could they agree in their 
. Judgments and Reaſonings, if the Reaſonings de- 


pended upon that Convention. | 
Laſtly, thoſe who ſay that the Signification of 


Words is Arbitrary, do ſpeak in a very obſcure and 
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equivocal Manner. For tho it is true that it is a 
thing meerly arbitrary to join ſuch an Idea to ſuch a 
Sound ſooner than to another, yet the Ideas, eſpecial- 
ly ſuch as are clear and diſtinct, are very far from be- 
ing Arbitrary, or dependant upon our Fancy. And, 
to prove this plainly, we aver that it would be ridi- 
culous to believe that very real Effects can proceed 
from Things meerly Arbitrary, Now when a Man 
has concluded from his Reaſoning, that the Iron Axis 
which paſſes thro' two Milſtones might turn found 
without turning the lower Milſtone, if being round 
it felt it alſo paſſed thro' a round Hole; but that it 
could not turn about without tuming the upper Mil- 
ſtone, if being ſquare itſelf it were jointed into a 
{ſquare Hole in that upper Milſtone; the Effect he 
ſuppoſes does neceſſarily follow. And conſequently 
his Reaſoning was not an Aſſemblage of Names ac- 
ccrding to a Convention depending entirely upon the 
Fancy of Men, but a ſolid and concluſive Judgment 
of the Nature of Things from Reflection upon the 
Ideas which he has of them in his Mind, and which 
Men have been pleaſed to denote by certain Names. 

This is enough to ſhew what we underſtand by the 
2 Idea; at only remains to ſay ſomething of their 

rigin. lil 

Ihe whole Queſtions, Whether all our Ideas pro- 
ceed from the Senſes, and whether the common Maxim 
may be allowed for true? Nihil eft in antelletia quod 
uon tris fucrit in ſen ſu. | 

is is the Opinion of a Philoſopher much eſteem- 

ed in the World, and who begins his Logic with this 
Fropoſition, Ommnis Idea 2 ducit æ ſenſbus. Every 
Idea owes its Origm to the Senſes, He confeſſes how- 
ever, that all our Ideas were not in our Senſes the 
fame that they are in our Mind ; but he holds that 
they were at leaſt formed out of thoſe which have 


paſled thro' our Senſes, either by Compoſition, as. 


when out of the ſeparate Images of Gold, and of a. 
s . | * „ Moun- 
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Mountain we make 2 Mountain of Gold; or by Am- 


plication and Diminution, as when from the Image of 
a Maa of an'ordinary Size, we form to ourſelves a 
Giant or a Pigmy ; or by Similitude and Proportion, 
as when from the Idea of 'a Houſe which we have 


/ Teen, we form to ourſelves, the Image of a Houſe 


which we have not ſeen. And thus, adds he, we 
conceive God (who cannot fall under the Senſes) by 
the Image of a venerable old Man. 


According to this Doctrine, tho all our Ideas ſhould | 


not indeed reſemble ſome particular Body which we 
have ſeen, or which has ſtruck our Senfes, they 
would ill be all Corporeal, and would repreſent no- 
thang to us that had not firſt entered the Senſes, at 
leaſt in Parts. Aud thus we ſhould conceive nothing 
but by Images, reſembling thoſe which are formed 
in the Brain, wen we ſec ot imagine to ourſelves any 
particular Body. 

But tho this Opinion is held not only by him, but 
alſo by many Shool-Philoſophers, I {hall not ſcruple 
to affirm that it 1s very abſurd, and no leſs contrary to 
Religion thaw to ſound Philoſophy, For, to ſay no- 
thing but what is plain, there is not any thing we 
concerve more diſtinctly than our Thought, nor any 
Propoſition more clear than this, I think, Therefore 4 
am. Now we cannot be convinced of this Propoſi- 
tion, unleſs we diftintly conceive what it is to Be, 
and what it is to Thint; neither ought it to be ex- 
pected that we ſhould explain thoſe Terms, fince 
they are of the Number of thofe which are ſo well 
underſtood by every one, that to go about to explain 


them is only to obſcure them. If then it is undenia- 


ble that we have within us the Ideas of Being and of 
Thought, I afk, thro' what Senſes did they enter? 
Are they Ideas of Light or Colour, to enter thro che 
Sight? Are they of a fluill or deep Sound, to enter 
thro the Hearing? Are they odoriferous or noiſome, 
to eater cao the Amelling? Ae they ſavory a nc 

| eous, 
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ſeous, to enter thro' the Taſte? Cold or hot, ſoft or 
hard, to enter by the Feeling? If it is anſwered, 

that they were formed from other ſenſible Images, let 

them tell us what thoſe other ſenſible Images are, 

from whence they pretend the Ideas of Being and of 
Thought were for med, and how they could be formed 
either by Compoſition or by Amplication, or by Di- 

minution, or by Proportion. But if they can make 
no Reply to this but what muſt be contrary to Rea- 

fon, it muſt then be allowed us that the Ideas of Be- 

ing and of Thought do not any way owe their Ori- 

gin to the Senſes, bur that our Soul is endued with 

the Faculty of forming them from herſelf, tho' it of- 

ten happens that the is incited to do it by fomething 
that ſtrikes the Senſes ; as a Painter may be incited 

to draw a Picture by the. Money that is offered him 
for it, without giving Ground to ſay therefore that 
the Picture od its Origin to the Money. 

But what the ſame Authors add, that the Idea we 

have of God owes its Origin to the Senſes, becauſe 

we conceive him under the Image of a Venerable Old 
Man, is a Thought fit only for the Anthropomor- 

Phites, and it confounds the real Ideas we have of 
Spiritual Things with the falſe Images which from 

an ill Cuſtom of trying to imagine all Things we form 
to ourſelves of them; whereas it is as abſurd to pre- 

tend to imagine what is not Corporeal, as to pretend 

to hear Colours, and to ſee Sounds. 

„ To confute this Opinion, we need only conſider 
that if we had no other Idea of God beſides that of 
a Venerable old Man, all the Judgments we make of 
God muſt appear falſe to us, when they are con- 

trary to that Idea. For we are naturally induced to 

believe our Judgments are falſe, when we plainly ſee 

they are contrary to the Ideas we have of the 

Things: And thus we could not judge with Certainty 

that God has no Parts, that he is not Corporeal, that 

le is every where, that he is inviſible; ſince all this 

15 
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is by no means conformable to the Idea of a venerable 
old Man. If God did ſometimes reveal himſelf un- 
der that Form, it does not follow from thence we 
ſhould have no other Idea of him but that, ſince 
then we muſt have no Idea of the Holy Ghoſt but 
that of a Dove, becauſe he appeared in the Form of a 
Dove; or we muſt conceive God only as a Sound, be- 
cauſe the Sound of the Name of God ſerves to ſtir up 
his Idea in us, 

It is therefore falſe that all our Ideas proceed from 
our Senſes; but it may be affirmed, on the contrary, 
that no Idea whatſoever which is in our Mind owes 
its Origin to the Senſes, unleſs occaſtonally, that is 
to ſay, when the Movements made in oor Brain 
(which is all our Senſes can do) give Occaſion to the 
Soul to form to itſelf divers Ideas which it had not 
formed without thoſe Movements, tho theſe Ideas 
hardly ever have any thing like the Images delineated 
in the Senſes and in the Brain; and that there are alſo 


a very great Number of Ideas, which, not having the 


leaſt Mixture of any Corporeal Image, cannot, without 
manifeſt Abſurdity, be referred to our Senſes. 


If it be objected, that at the ſame time that we have 


the Idea even of ſpiritual Things, fuch as of Thought, 
we do nevertheleſs form to ourſelves ſome Corporeal I- 
mage, at leaſt of the Sound which expreſſes it; this will 
not be ſayingany thing contrary to what we have prov- 
ed: For this Image of the Sound of Thought which we 
imagine, is not the Image of Thought itſelf, but only 
of a Sound; and it cannot ſerve to make us conceive it 
any further than that the Soul having uſed herſelf when 
ſhe conceives that Sound to conceive Thought alſo, does 


at the ſametime form to herſelf an Idea of Thought al- 


together ſpiritual, and which has no relation with that 
of the Sound, but is only united toit by Cuſtom: Which 
is apparent in deaf People, who tho they can have no 
Images of Sounds, have yet Ideas of their Thoughts, ar 
leaſt when they reflect upon what they * 13 
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Of Ideas conſider d according to their Object. 


W Hatever we conceive, is repreſented to our Mind 
either as a Thing, or as a Manner or Mode of 
a Ihing, or as a Thing modify d. 


* 


I call that Thing, which e conceive as ſubſiſting 


by itſelf, and as the Subject of all that we conceive 
therein, This is what is alſo called Subſtance. 

I call Manner of a Thing, or Mode, or Attribute, 
or Quality, that which being conceived to be in the 
Thing, and not being able to ſubſiſt without it, de- 
termines it to be of a certain Sort, and cauſes it to be 
ſo called. n 

I call it a Modified Thing, when the Subſtance is 
— as determined by a certain Manner or 

ode. 

Theſe Things will be much better apprehended 
with the Help of Examples. | 

When 1 conſider a Bedy, the Idea I have of it re- 
preſents to me a Thing or Subſtance, becauſe I con- 
ſider it as a Thing which ſubſiſts by itſelf, and which 
has no need of any Subiect to exiſt. 

But when I conſider that this Body is round, the 
Idea I have of Roundneſs repreſents to me only a 
Manner of Being, or a Mode, which I conceive could 
nat naturally ſubſiſt without the Body of which it is 
the Roundneſs. | | 

And laſtly, when joining the Mode with the Thing, 
I conſider a round Body, that Idea repreſents to me a 
Thing modified. 

The Names which are uſed to expreſs Things are 


_ called Subſtantives or Abſolutes, as Barth, Sun, Mind, 


God. | 
Thoſe 
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5 Thoſe likewiſe that primarily, and ditectly ſignify 
the Modes, (becauſe in that Point they are ſomething 
like the Subſtances) are called Subſtanrives and Ab- 
ſolutes, as Hardneſs, Heat, Juſtice, Prudence. 
The Names that ſignify the Things as modified, 
ſhewing primarily and directly the Thing, tho' more 
confuſedly and indirectly the Mode, tho' more di- 


4. ſtinctly, are called Adjectives, or Connatatives, as 
Ft | round, hard, juſt, prudent. 

hut it is to be obſerved, that our Mind being ac- 
g » cuſtomed to know moſt Things as modified, becauſe 
IH it hardly knows them by any thing beſides the Acci- 
| dents or Qualities that ſtrike our Senſes, it often di- 
„ | vides a Sdubſtance even in its Eflence into two Ideas, 
et; | whereof one it looks upon as the Subject, and the 
bother as the Mode. Thus, tho every Thing that is in 
© God is God himfelf, he is nevertheleſs conceived as 
an infinite Being, and Infinitude is taken for an At- 
tribute of God, and the Being for a Subject of that 
1 Attribute, Thus Man is often conſider d as the Sub- 
ject of Humanity, habens humanitatem, and conſe- 

4 quently as a Thing modified. 


And then the eſſential Attribute, which is the 
| Thing itſelf, is taken for the Mode, becauſe it is con- 
- ceived as being in a Subject. This is properly what 
2 ve call the abſtracted Subſtance, as Humanity, Cor- 
poriety, Reafon, | 
© It is nevertheleſs of very great Importance to know 
L what is really a Mode, and what is only ſo in Ap» 1 
i pearance, becauſe one of the chief Cauſes of our Er- | 
5 tors is our confounding the Medes with the Sub- 1 
ſtanoes, and the SubRances with the Modes. It is 4 
, then the Nature of the true Mode, that the dabſtance vp 
L of whichitis the Mode may be clearly and diſtinctly 
conceived without it; but that the Mode cannot recie | 
Procally be conceived clearly, without conceiving az if 
) the ſame time the Relation it has to the Subſtance, | 

without which it cannot naturally teſt. Nor | 
| 185 0 | 
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Not that we cannot conceive the Mode without 
giving a diſtin& and expreſs Attention to its Subject; 


but what proves that the Relation to the Snbſtance is 


included at leaſt confuſedly iu rhe Mode, is, that we 
cannot deny this Relation of the Mode, without de- 
ſttoying the Idea we had of it; whereas when we 
conceive two Things or two Subſtances, we can de- 
ny the one of the other without deſtroying the Ideas 
we had of each. | 

For Example, I can eaſily deny Prudence, without 
having a diſtin& Attention upon ſome Man that is 
prudent ; but I cannot conceive Prudence, and at the 
ſame time deny the Relation it has to a Man, or to 
ſome other intelligent Nature endued with- that 
Virtue. | 

Contrarywiſe, when I have conſider'd all that ap- 
3 to an Extended Subſtance, which is called a 

ody, as Extention, Figure, Mobility, Diviſibility; 
and that on the other hand I conſider all that apper- 
tains to the Mind and to the Thinking Subſtance, as 
Thought, Doubt, Memory, Will, Reaſoning; I can 
deny of the Extended Subſtance all that I conceive 
of the Thinking Subſtance, without ceaſing there - 
fore to conceive: very diſtinctly the Extended Sub- 
ſtance, and all the other Attributes annexed to it ; 
and I can reciprocally deny of the Thinking Sub- 
ſtance all that I conceived of the Extended Sub- 
ſtance, without ceaſing therefore to conceive very di- 
ſtinctly all that I conceive in the Thinking Sub- 
ſtance, | | 

And this alſo proves that Thought is not a Mode 
of Extended Subſtance, becauſe E:rended Subſtance 
and all its Proprieties may be deny d of Thought, and 
a Man at the ſame time may conceive a Thought ve-- 
ry clearly. 

It may be obſerved upon the Subject of Modes, 
that there are ſome which may be called Intrinſic, 
becauſe they are conceived to be in the Subſtance, as 
-_ F round, 
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Wound, ſquare ; and others which may be called Ex- 
ec. Frinſic, becauſe they are taken from ſomething that is 
eis Wot in the Subſtance, as beloved, ſeen, deſired, 
which are Names taken from the Actions of ancther 
de- (Perſon; and this is what is called in the Schools, 
1 we WMExirinfc Denominalions. If theſe Modes are taken from 
# ſome Manner wherein Things are conceived, they 
are called Second Intentions, Thus, to be ſubject, 
to be aſcribed, are Second Intentions, becauſe they 
are the Manners wherein we conceive the Things that 
are taken from the Action of the Mind, which has 
As together two Ideas, by affirming the one of the 
other. 

It may be further obſerved, that there are Modes 
which may be called Subſtantial, becauſe they repre- 


ap- ſent to us real Subſtances apply d to other Sub- 
da fances, as if they were Modes and Manners ; 
ty; Jaoathed, armed, are Modes of this kind. 
er. There are others which may be called ſimply real, 
as and theſe are the real Modes which are not Sub- 
an flances, but Manners of Subſtance. 
Ve. Laſtly, There are others which may be called Ne- 
re- gative, becauſe they repreſent to us the Subſtance, 
. with a Negation of ſome real or ſubſtantial Mode. 
it; If the Odjects repreſented by theſe Ideas, whether 
be Subſtances or Modes, are indeed ſuch as they are re- 
bs. preſented to us to be, they are called True: If they 
"Ji are not ſuch, they are falſe in that manner wherein 
. they can be falſe; and theſe ate what in the Schools 
are called, Berngs of the Reaſon, which generally con- 
le fiſt in the Conſunction the Mind makes of two Ideas 
0 real in themſelves, but which are not joined in Fact 
4 } ſo as to form one ſame Idea. Thus the Idea we may 
. form to ourſelves of a Mountain of Gold, is a Being 


of the Reaſon, becauſe it is compounded of two 
Ideas, of a Mountain and of Gold; which two Ideas 
it repreſents as united, when really they are not fo. 
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of Ariltorle's Ten Categories. 


74 O this Confideration of Ideas, according to their 

Obiects, may be ſubjcined Ariſtotlès ten Catego- 
ries, ſince they are only ſeveral Claſſes, wherein that 
Philoſopher defigned to include all the Obiects of 
our Thoughts, by taking in all the Subſtances under 
the firſt, and all the Accidents under the other nine, 
They are theſe : by 

I. Sun sTAN-CE, | which is either Spiritual or 
Corporeal, Cc. ade 

II. QUANTITY, which is called diſcreet, when 
the Parts are ſeparate, as Number-: 

Continued when they are conjoined, and then it is 
either Succeſſive, as Time, Motion: | 

Or permanent, which is what is alſo called Space 
or Extenfion in Length, Breadth, Depth; Length 
making only Lines; Breath and Length, Surface; and 
all three together the Solids. * 

K III. QuALI r v, whereof Ariſolle reckons four 
inds: 

The Firſt comprehends the Habits, that is to ſay, 
the Diſpoſitions of Mind, or of Body, acquired by 
reiterated Acts, as the Sciences, the Virtues, the Vices, 
Skill in Painting, Writing, Dancing. 

The Second the Natural Powers, ſuch as are the Fa- 
eulties of the Soul, or of the Body, the Underſtand- 
ing, the Will, the Memory, the five Senſes, the 
Power of Walking. 
be Third the ſenfble- Qualities, as Hardneſs, Soft- 
neſs, Heavineſs, Cold, Heat, Colours, Sounds, Smells, 
the vatious Taſtes. | 
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he Fourth Form and Figure, which is the exterior 

8 Determination of Quantity; as to be round, ſquare 
1 7 fpherical, cubical: . ; 


IV. RETATIOx of one Thing to another, 43 


of Father, of Son, of Maſter, of Servant, of King, 
of Subject, of Power to its Object, of Sight to 

Things viſible; and every thing that denotes Com- 

# pariſon, as like, equal, greater, ſmaller. 

their V. AcCT10W, either in itſelf, as to walk, to 

ego- dance, to know, to love; or out of itſelf, as to 

that . beat, to cut, to break, ro light, te warm. 


s of VI. Pass lo, being beaten, broke, lighted, 

er warmed. 

ine, VIE WrrRE, that is to ſay, what we anſwer to 
2 Queſtions relating to Place; as, being at Rome, at 

' or & Paris, in our Cloſer, in Bed, in a Chair. 


VHI. Wu N, that is to fay, what we anfirer 
en | © Queſtions relating to Time; as, When did he 
# flouriſh? A hundred Years age. When was thar 


is done? Yeſterday. | 
| NN. Sry AT TON, being ſitting, ſtanding, abed, 
TY before, behind; on the right Hand, on the left. 
th X. To Have, that is to ſay, to have ſomething 
d about one to ſerve for Cloathing, or Ornament, or 
* Armour; as to be cloathed, to be crowned, to be 
Ir armed. 
| Theſe are Ariſotle's ten Categories, which are cry'd 
, up for ſuch mighty Myſteries, tho, to ſay Truth, they 


are Things of very little uſe, and which not only do 
not help to form the ſudgment, which is the End of 
true Logic, but which often are very prejudicial for 
two Reafons, which it is of Conſequence to obſerve. 
The Firſt is, That theſe Categories are looked up- 
on to be Things grounded upon Reaſon and Truth; 
whereas they are wholly arbitrary, and have no Foun- 
dation but in the Fancy of a Man that had no Autho- 
| tity to preſcribe a Law to others, who have as —_ 
Ignt 
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Right as he to diſpoſe the Objects of their Thoughts 


under what Heads they pleaſe, every one according 


to his Way of Philoſophizing. And indeed, ther 
are ſome that have included in this Diſtic all that, ac- 


cording to a new Philoſophy, falls under our Conſi- 
deration in all the Things of the Univerſe. 


Mens, menſura, quits, motus, fofitura, figura : 
1 Stunt cum materia cuntlarum exurdia rerum. 


That is to ſay, thoſe Philoſophers hold, that we may 
account for all the Works of Nature by conſidering- 


in them only theſe ſeven Things or Modes. 1, Mens, 
the Mind, or Thinking Subſtance, 2. Materia, Bo- 
dy, or Extended Subſtance. 3. Menſura, the Great- 
neſs or Smalneſs of every Part of Matter, 4. Poftura, 
their Poſition with relation to one another. 5. Fi- 
gvra, their Figure. 6. Motus, their Motion. 7. Quies, 
their Reſt or leſſer Motion. 
The Second Reaſon that makes the Study of the 
Categories dangerous, is, that it accuſtoms Men to be 
ſatished with Words, and to imagine that they know 
all Things, when indeed they only know a Parcel of 
arbitrary Names, which form no clear and diſtin 
Idea in the Mind, as we ſhall ſhew elſewhere. | 
Here ſomething might alſo be ſaid of the Attributes 
of the Lulliſts, Goodneſs, Fower, Magnitude, &c. but 
indecd it is a thing ſo very ridiculous to imagine as 
they do, that by applying thoſe Metaphyſical Words 
to whatever is propoſed to them they can account for 
every thing, that it does not deſerve ſo much as to be 
confuted 
An Author of this Age has ſaid with great Reaſon, 
That the Rules of Ariſtotle's Logic ſerve to prove to 
another what we know already; but that Lu/ly's Art 
only taught us to diſcourſe injudiciouſly of what we 
were wholly unacquainted with. Ignorance is much 
more valuable than that falſe Learning, which makes 
us 
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us imagine we know what indeed we do not know. 
For, as St. Auſlin very wiſely obſerves in his Book of 
the Uſefulneſs of Faith, this Diſpoſition of Mind is 
very blameable for two Reaſons : Firk, That he who 
is falſely perſwaded he knows the Truth, does there- 
by make himſelf incapable of attaining it. Second- 
ly, That this Preſumption and this Temerity beto- 
kens an ill Frame of Mind. Opinari, duas ob res tur- 
piſſimum eft : Quod diſcere non poteſt-qui fibi j am 4 ſcire 
per ſuaſßt; & my ſe pa temeritas non bene affebti animi 
fenum eft, For the Word Opinari, in the Purity of the 
Latin Tongue, ſignifies a Diſpoſition of the Mind of 
Man, which gives too readily into uncertain Things, 
and ſo he fancies he knows what he is ignorant of : 
For which Reaſon all the Philoſophers maintained Sa- 
pientem nihil opinari; and Cicero, blaming himſelf for 
that Vice, ſays, he was magnus opinalor. 


Sed Sd  LSELS SEAS. 


CH AP. IV. 
Of Ideas of Things, and Ideas of Signs. ; 


| Hen we conſider an Object in itſelf, and in its 

own Being, without carrying the View of the 
Mind to what it may repreſent, the Idea we have of 
it is an Idea of a Thing, as the Idea of the Earth or 
Sun. But when we look upon a certain Object only 
as it repreſents another, the Idea we then have of it 
is an Idea of a Sign, and this firſt Obje& is called a 
Sign, *Tis thus we generally behold Maps and Pic- 
tures. So that the Sign includes two Ideas, that of 
the Thing which repreſents, and that of the Thing 
repreſented ; and its Nature is to ſtir up the ſecond 


by the firſt, 
D We 
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We might make feveral Diviſions of Sigus; but 


Th 


ve ſhall content ourſelves. Here with thee, which are F ſer 


of greateſt Vie. 
IJ. There are fure Si 
Tiers, as Refpiration is vf the Life of Animals. 
And there are others whick are only probable, and 
which in Greek ate calle 1 ymaGay as Palerieſs is only 
e probable Sign of a Wontan's be ng with Child. 

_ Moſt of rhe raſh Jud s of Men proceed from 


their of unding tireſe two Sorts of Signs, and aſcri- 
bas, an Effect to one certain Cauſe, tho' it might as 
well aiſe front other Cauſes, and tis therefore nlp IN 
A probable Sigu of that Cauſe. 9 


II. There are Signs annexed to the Things, as the 
Air of the Countenance, which is a Sign of the 
Movements of the Soul, is annexed to thoſe Move- 
ments which it ſigniſies; the Symptoms, that ate 
Signs of Diſtempers, are annexed to thoſe Diſtem- 
ers; and to inſtance in greater Examples: As the 
Ark, which is a Sign of the Church, was annexed to 
Noah and his Children, who were the trueChurch of 
that Time ; ſo our material Temples, which are 
Sins of the Faithful, are often annexed to the Faith- 
ful; ſo the Dove, the Figure of the Holy Ghoſt, was 
annexed to the Holy Ghoſt ; ſo the Sprinkling in Bap- 
tiſm, which is the Figure. of the ſpiritual Generation, 
is annexed to that Regeneration. | 
There are alſo Signs ſeparated from the Things; 
as the Sacrifices of the ancient Law, which are the 
Ligns of IIS US Cu R15 T facrificed, were ſeparate 
from what they vepreſented. | 


This Divisn of Signs gives Birth to the following 


Maxims : 5 

1. That we can never preciſely argue either from 
the Preſence of the Sign to the Peeſence of the Thing 
ſignified; ſince there are Signs of Things abſent; or 
form the Preſence of the Sign to the Abſence of the 
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Thing ſignified, ſince there are Signs of Things pre- 
lenk. It is therefore from the particular Nature of 


the Sign that we are to judge. 


1 


2. That tho a Thing in ſome one State cannot be 


the Sign of itſelf in that ſame State, ſince every Sign 


| long as that 


| Thi 


ſame time, fo that they who have affirmed, that no- 
thing can be made apparent by that which hides it, have 
advanced à very difputable Maxim : For ſince the 
'F ſame Thing 
Sign it may hide, as Thing, that which it diſcovers 


Ls ar 


requires a Diſtinction between the Thing repreſenting 
and the Thing repreſented ; nevertheleſs it is very 


© poſſible for a Thing in a certain State to repreſent it« 
ſelf in another State, as it is very poſlible fen a Man 


in his Chamber to be the Sign of himſelf preaching, 


and that thus the fole Diſtinction of State is 
PVetween the Thing 
that is to ſay, one and the ſame Thing may in a cer- 


figuring and the Thing figured ;* 
tain State be the Thing figuring, and, in another, the 


figured. | | 
3. That it is very poſſible fot one and the ſame 


ng to hide and diſcover another Thing at the 


may be at the ſame time both Thing and 


as Sign, Thus hot Cinders do hide Fire as being 
Things, and diſcover it as being Signs. Thus the 


Forms borrowed by the Angels do hide them as 


Things, and diſcover them as Signs. Thus the Sym- 
bols in the Euchariſt do hide the Body of CHRIST 


as Things, and diſcover it as Symbols. 


4. We may conclude, that fince the Nature of the 


F Sign conſiſts in ſtirring up in the Senſes by the Idea 


of the Thing figuring that of the Thing figured ; fo 

Pes ſubſiſts, that is to ſay, while that 
double Idea is ſtirred up in us, the Sign alſo ſubſiſts, 
even tho' that Thing fhould be deſtroy d even in its 
Nature. Thus it matters not whether or no the Co- 
Durs in the Rainbow, which are choſen by God a; 


the Signthat he will not again deftroy Mankind by 2 


|| Flood, be real and 


true, provided our Senſes do ſtill 
D 2 receive 


2 LOGIC: or, the 
receive the ſame Impreſſion, and that they make, uſe g 
of this Impreſſion to conceive the Promiſe of G . 
And again, it matters not whether ot no the Bread 
of the Euchariſt ſubſiſts in its proper Nature, provi- 
ded that it continues to ſtir up an. our Senſes the 
Image of Bread, which helps us to conceive: in; 
"what Manner the Body of IE SUS CURIS x is the 
Nouriſhment of our Souls, and how the Faithful. are 
ere 1.31 3 hy i ports rt WM 
The Third Diviſion of Signs is; that there are na- 
rural ones, which do not depend upon the Fancy of, 
Men, as the Image which appears in a Looking-glaß “ 
is à natural Sign of the Perſon it repreſents; and that 
there are others which ariſe only from Inſtitution and 
Eſtabliſhment, whether they have ſome diſtant Rela- 
tion to the Thing figured, or whether they have none 
at all. Thus Words are owing to Inftitution, and are 
the Signs of Thoughts, as Letters are of Words. When 
we come to treat of Propoſitions, we ſhall explain an 
Important Truth upon theſe Sorts, of Signs; namely, 
chat upon ſome Occaſions we may affirm of them the 
Things ſigni fiel. -i 
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| Of Jdeas conſider d according to their Compoſition, or 

Ii nd, Simplicity. CET] "Þ 

FVhercin the Manner of knowing by Abſtra@ion | or 
Preciſion is treated H. hive 
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W HAT we have {lightly touched upon in the Se- 
cond Chapter, namely, that we can noe | 
ub- 


1 


a Mode without reflecting diſtinctly upon the 


ſtance 


e, uſe 
1 
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RKI TUnINNIN O. 
france of which it is the. Mode, gives us Occaſion. to- 
explain what is called Ab/rattion of the Mind. 
Ihe narrow Limits of our Mind will not ſuffer us 
tod comprehend, any thing perfectly that is a little 
compounded, by any other Means than by conſidering 
it in Parts, and as it were according to the ſeveral: 
Faces it is capable of receiving. This is what in ge- 
neral may be called knowing by Abſtraction. : 
But as Things are differently compounded, ſome of 
Parts really diſtinct, which are called Integral Parts, 
as the Humane Body, the ſeveral Parts of a Number; 
It is very eaſie in that caſe to conceive that our Mind 
can apply itſeif to the Conſideration of one Part with- 
cout, conſidering the other, becauſe thoſe Parts ate 
really diſtinct, and. this is not what is called A- 
3 fi rattion. | 
Nou tis ſo uſeful even in thoſe Things to conſider: 
the Parts rather ſeparately than in groſs, that without 
ſo doing we can hardly have any diſtinct Knowledge 
of them. For, by way of Example, How can we 
know the Humane Body otherwiſe than by dividing: 
it into all its Parts fimilar and diſſimilar, and by 
giving them each its different Name? Arithmetick 
alſo ſtands upon the ſame Foundation: For we have 
no need of an Art to divide or multiply a little Num 
ber, becauſe the Mind can comprehend it intire ; ſo- 
that the whole of rhe Art conſiſts in multiplying or 
dividing by Parts what we cannot do in Groſs, as it 
would be impoſſible, with ever ſo great a Capacity, 
to multiply by each other two Numbers of 8 or 9 Fi- 
gures each, by taking all together and at once. 
The ſecond Knowledge by Parts, is when we con- 
ſider a Mode without regarding the Subſtance, or two 
Modes united in one and the ſame Subſtance, taking 
each of them ſeparately. This is what is done by the 
Geometricians, who have taken for the Object of 
their Science a Body extended in Length, Breadth, 
and Depth. For, in order to know it the more per- 
"—_ | _ - fetly, 


Wards they conſiderd it accordi ; 
together, Length and Breadth; and this they'call'd a 
And then conſidering all the three Di- 
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fectly, they firſt apply d themſelves to conſider it ac- 
cording to one ſingle Pimenſion, which is Length, 
and then they gave that the Name of Line. Aftei- 
ng to two Dimenſions 


Superficies. | 
menſions conjoin'd, Length, Breadth, and Depth, theß 
called that à Sohd, or a BU. Y 

This ſhews the Folly of the Argument of ſome 
Sceptics who would have us doubt of the Certainty 
of Geometry, becauſe it ſuppoſes Lines and Super- 
heres, which do not exiſt in Nature. For che Geol. 
metrictans do not ſuppoſe that there really ate Lines 
without Breadth, or Superficies without Depth; but 
hey only ſuppoſe that we may conftder Length with- 
out regarding Breadth at the ſame time, which is in- 
diſputable; as when we meaſtre the Diſtance be- 
tween Town and Town, we only meaſure the Length 
of the Roads, without troubling ourſelves with ta- 
king an Account of their Breadth. - 

Now by how much the greater Number of Modes 
we can divide Things into, ſo much the more capa- 
ble we become of accurately underftanding them. 
And thus we fee, that ſo long as the Philoſophers did 
not in Motion make A Diſtind ion between the Deter - 
mination towards ſome Place and the Motion itſelf, 
and even varidus Parts in one and the fame Determi- 
nation, they could never clearly account for Reflection 
and Refraction: Which was eaſHy done by means of 
this Diſtinativn, as may be ſeen in the 2d Chapter of 
Monſieur De ſcarteiss Dioptris. 

The third way of conceiving Things by Abftraction, 
is when one and the fame Thing having divers'Attri- 
butes, we reflect upon one without thinking of the 
zeſt, tho there be no Diſtinction between them but 
a Diſtinction of the Reaſon. And this is done as fol- 
lows : Tf Iconſider, for Example, that 1 Think, and 
that conſequentiy it is I that Think; in the Idea 1 
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have of myſelf Thinking, I can apply my ſelf to the 
Conſideration of a Thing that Thinks, without ta- 
king Notice that it is me; tho in me, I and the Per- 


ſon that Thinks am one and the ſame Thing. And 


thus the Idea I concei ve of a Perſon that Thinks will 

repreſent not only me, but all other Perſons that 
Think. In the ſame Manner, having drawn upon 
Paper an equilateral Triangle, if J ſet myſelf to con- 
ſider it in the Place where it is, with all the Acct-- 
dents that determine it, I ſhall have the Idea of this 

one Triangle only. But if I call off my Mind from 

he Conſideration of all theſe particular Circum- 
ſtances, and bend it only to think that it is a Figure 
bounded by three equal Lines, the Idea 1 thall form 

to myſelf of it will on the ane band repreſent to me 
more clearly that Equality of Lines, and enthe other 
wil be capable of repreſenting to me all manner of 
equilateral Triangles. If I proceed further, and ta- 

king off my Thoughts from the Equality of its 
Lines, conſider only that it is a Figure terminated by. 
three Right Lines, I then form to myſelf an Idea 


which will zepreſent all Triangles in general. If, 
laſtly, not keeping my View upon the Number of 
Lines, 4 only conſider it as a flat duperſices bounded 


with Right Lines, the Idea I hall farm to myſelf of 
it will repreſent all Rectilineal Figures ; and thus 
from Degree to Degree I may atcend to Extention it-- 


ſelf. Now in theſe Abſtractions it always appeats- 


that the inferior Degree includes the Superior with 
ſome particulas Determination: As Me includes the 
Thing that thinks, and the equilateral Triangle in- 
cludes. the Triangle, and the Triangle the Rectihneal 
Figure; but that the ſuperior Degree being leſs deter- 
mined, may repreſent more Things 

Laſtly, it is vilible that by theſe Sorts of Abſtrac- 
tions the Ideas of Lingulars become common, and 
the Common be ome more” common; which affords 
us an Occaſion of e to what we have to * 
ey Fa 2 
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of Ideas confider'd according to their Univerſality or 
Particularity. | „ 
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Of Ideas confider d according * their Uaiver -ſality 
Particularity, and Singularity. © ; 
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HO” all the Things which exiſt be Singular, 
yet by means of the Abſtractions which we ex- 
' plaind in the laſt Chapter we have all of us. many 
i; Sorts of Ideas, whereof ſome only repreſent to us one 
14 ſingle Thing, as the Idea which every Man has of 
aimſelf, and others may equally reprefent ſeveral 
; "Thinvs; as when we conceive a Triangle, without 
| conſidering in it any thing elſe but that it is a Figure 
Cionſiſting of three Lines and of three Angles, the Idea 
| we have formed of it may help us to conſider all the 
bother Triangles, F hack 
| The Ideas which repreſent only a ſingle Thing are 
called Singular or Individual, and the Things they 
1 repreſent are called Individuals; and thoſe which re- 
| — ſeveral, are called Univerſal, common, ge- 
neral. a Bo 
Ihe Names that denote the former are called Pro- 
per, Socrates, Rome, Bucephalns; and thoſe that denote 
| the latter, Common and Appellative, as Man, City, 
Horſe. And both Univerſal Ideas and Common 
Names may be called General Terms. | 
But we are to obſerve, that there are two Sorts of 
| General Terms; one which may be called Univerſal, 
| which is, when they are annexed to General Ideas, 
' fo that the ſame Word belongs to ſeveral, not only ac- 
' cording to the Sound, but alſo according to the Idea 
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IRT of TTN XING. $7 | 
join d to it. Of this Sort are the Words we juſt now 
mention d, Man, City, Horſe. n 
The other, which may be called Equivocal, which 
is, when one and the ſame Sound has been annexed 
by Men to different Ideas, fo that the ſame Sound. 
belongs to ſeveral Ideas, not according to one and the” nn 
fame Flea but according to the different Ideas to 
which it is found united in Uſe. Thus the Word: 
Canon ſignifies a great Gun, and an Eccleſiaſtical De- 
cree; but it ſignifies them according to Ideas that are 
widely different. : 
Nevertheleſs the Equivocal Univerſality is of two 
Sorts. . For the different Ideas, join'd to one and the 
fame Sound, either have no natural Relation between 
one another, as in the Word Canon, or have ſome ſuch 
Relation; as when a Word being join d ro one Idea 
principally, it is join d to another Idea only upon Ac- 
count of ſome Relation either of Cauſe, or of Effect, 
or of Sign, r of Reſemblance of Cauſe; and then 
theſe Sorts of Equivoca] Words are called Anatogons ; 
as when the Word Healthy is aſcribed to the Animal, 
to the Air, and to Food, For the Idea joind to this 
Word is principally Health, which is propet to Ani- 


re mals only; but Men have joind another Idea to it, 
y «Which comes near to the firſt; namely; the being tlie 
- Cauſe of Health, which makes us ſay an Air is 
— bealthy, a Food is healthy, becauſe they contribute 
to the Preſervation of Health. E 
p But when we ſpeak here of General-Words, we 
e underſtand the Univocal, which are join d to Univer- 
„ ſal and General Ideas. | SL 
1 Nou in theſe Univerſal Ideas there are two Things 
which are of great Importance to diſtinguiſh rightly,. 
f Comprehenſion and Extent. 42 
u I call Coapreben on of the Idea thoſe Attributes 
. which it includes within arfelF, and-which we cannot 
„ ale from;ir without deſtroying it; as the Compre- 
hBenſion of the Idea of a 8 
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Figure, three Lines, three Angles, and the Equality 
of thoſe three Angles with two Right Angles, Cc. 1 
I call Exent of the Idea thoſe Sub cets to which 
that Idea agrees, which are alſo called the Inferiors of 
a general Term, which, with reſpect to them, is called 
Luperior, as the Idea of a Triangle in gene:al extends 
zo all the variousSorts of Triangles. | 
But tho' the general Idea extends indiſtinctly to 
N all the Sub ects to which it agrees, that is to ſay, to 
al irs Tifferiors, and that the common Name ſignifies 
them all; yet there is this Difference between the |/ 
Art röbutes it includes, and the Subjects to which it ex, 
tends, that you cannot take from it any of its Attri- 
butes without deftroying it, as we Taid before; 
whereas you may contract it as to its Extent, by ap- 
plying it only to ſome one of the Subjects ro which 
it agrecs, without in the leaſt deſtroying it by ſo 
doing. | 
| Now this Reſtriction or ContraQion of the gene- 
ral Idea, as to its Extent, may be performed two 
Ways: | | | 
Firſt, by joining to it another diſtinct and deter- 
mined Idea; as when to the general Idea of a Trian- 
gle L join that of its having a Right Angle; which 
reftrains that Idea to one ſingle ſort of Triangles, 
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i namely, to the Rectangled Triangle. 
wi Secondly, by joining to it only an indiftint and 
It; undetermined Idea of a Part; as when I ſay, Some -- 
| [| Triangle; in which caſe the common Term is ſaid to 
14 become particular, becauſe it extends them only to a 
6 ' | Parr of the Subjects to which it extended before, 
| 1 tho the Part to which it is reſtrain d be not deter- ke 
i" —- 4 
| 
| | 5 CHAD, 
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of the froe Sorts of Univerſal Ideas, Genus, Species, | 
Difference, Propriety, Accident. 


WI. we have ſaid in the preceding Chapters 
/ clears the Way for our explaining in a few” 
Words the five Univerſals which are generally taught 
in the Schools. 

For when che general Ideas repteſent theit Obiect; 
to us as Things, and that they are marked by Terms 


aalled Subſtantives or Abſolutes, they ave called Ge- 
uera or Specics. | 
_ 1 he Genus. | 
0 * 0 
| They are called Genera, when they are common to- 
- '} fuch a Degree as to extend to other Ideas which 
4 themſelues are univerſal, as the Quadrilatera is a Ge- 
} nus, wich refpe&t to the Parallelogram and che Trape- 
& non: Subſtance 15the Genus with retpeRt to extended 
Subſtance, which is called a Body; and to the Funk- 
1 ing Subſtance, which is called the Wand, 
) Of SpECIES. 
1 


And theſe common Fleas, which are under one 
ö M more common and more general, ate called Species: 

? as the Parallelogram and the Trapezon are Species of 
th» Quadiriiatera ; Body and Spirit are Species cf 


'  LYubſtance. 
And thus the fame Idea may be Genus compared to 
Ideas to which it extends, and Species compared to 
another more general than itſelf; as Body, which i 
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2 Genus in reſpect of the Body animate, and the Bo- 


dy inanimate is a Species in reſpe& of Subſtance ; and 
the Quadrilatera, which is — in reſpect of the 
Parallelogram and the Trapezon, is a Species in reſpect 
of Figure. 

But there is another Notion of the Word Species, 
which agrees only with the Ideas that cannot be Ge- 
nera. This is when an Idea has beneath it only Indi- 
viduals and Singulars; as the Circle hath beneath it 
only Singular Circles, which are all of the ſame Spe- 


cies. This is what is called the loweſt Species, Se- 


ces infima. 

And there is a Genus which is not a Species, names 
ly, the higheſt of all Genera, whether that Genus be 
Being, or whether it be Subſtance; which it is not 
much material to know, and which. belongs rather to 
Metaphyſics than to Logic. | 

I ſaid, that thoſe General Ideas which repreſent 
heir Objects to us as Things, are called Genera or Spe- 
cies. For it is not neceſſary that the Objects of thoſe 
Ideas ſhould be really Things and Subſtances; but it 
is enough that we conſider them as Things, in that 
even. when they are Modes they are not referred to 
their Subſtances, but to other Ideas leſs or more ge- 
neral; as Figure, which is no more than a Mode in 
reſpe& of the Body figured; is a Genus in reſpect of 
Figures Curvilineal, Rectilineal, Cc. | 

And on the contrary, the Ideas which. repreſent 


their Objects to us as Things modified, and which 


are expreſſed by Adjectives or Connotative Terms, if 
we compare them with the Subſtances which thoſe 
Connotative Terms ſignify confuſed!y; tho' dircctly, 
(whether thoſe Connotative Terms do in Truth ſig— 
nify Eſſentia! Attributes, which, are indeed no other 
than the Thing itſelf, or whether they lignifie true 
Modes) they are not then called Genera nor Species, 
but eicher Differences, or Progrictics, or Accidents. 


: They 
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Fhey: ate called Differences, when the Object o 
thoſe Ideas is an eſſential Attribute, and diſtinguiſhes 
one Species from another; as extended, heavy, rea- 
ſonable. en e 18 

They are called ++ then when their Object is am 
Attribute, which indeed is inherent in the Eſſence of 
the Thing; but which is not the firſt that is conſi- 
dered in that Eſſence; but only a Dependant upon 
that firſt ; as diviſible, immortal, doctble. | 6 
And they are called Common Accidents, when their” 
Object is a true Mode which may be ſeparated, at leaſt 
by the Mind, from the Thing of which it is ſaid to 
be the Accident, without deſtroying the Idea of thaz 
Thing in our Mind; as round, hard, juſt prudent. All 
this muſt be explain'd more particularly. 


Of DirrenxeNCE. 


When a Genus hath two Species, the Idea of each 
Species muſt of Neceflity comprehend ſomething not 
compriſed in the Idea of the Genus. For. if each 
comprehended only what is comprifed in the Genus, 
it would itſelf be the Genus; and as the Genus- 
agtees wich each. Species, ſo every Species would 
agree with one another. Thus the firſt eſſential At- 
tribute that each Species comprehends more than the 
Genus, is called its Difference, and the Idea we have 
of it is an univerſal Idea, becauſe one and the fame 
Llea can repreſent to us that Difference wherever we 
meet with it, that is to ſay, in all the Inferiors of the 
Species. 

Example. The Body and the Mind are the two 
Species of Subſtance, There muſt therefore be ſome- 
thing more in the Idea of the Body than in that 
of Subſtance, and fo alſo in that of the Mind. Now 
the firſt thing that we obſerve more in the Body is 


Extenſion, and the firſt thing we obſerve more in the 
: | | Mind. 
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ference join'd together, which is called Definition, 


63 ' LOGIC: Or, the 
Mind is Thought. And thus the Difference of the 
Body is Extenſion, and the Difference of the Mind is 
Thought; that is to ſay, the Body is an Extended 
Subſtance, and the Mind a Thinking Subſtanſee. 
Hence it appears, firſt, that Difference has an Eye 
two Ways, to the Genus which it divides, and to the 
Species which it conſtitutes, being the principal Part 
of what is included in the Idea of the Species ac- 
cording to its Comprehenſion. From whenco it pro- 
ceeds, that every Species may be expreſſed by one 
ſingle Name, as Mind, Body; or by two Words,/ 


2 


namely, by that of the Genus and that of its Dif- 


— . 
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Thinking Subſtance, extende>Subſtance. 

Secondly, it appears, that ſince the Difference con- 
ſtitutes the Species, and diſtinguiſhes ir from the 
other Species, it ought to have the ſame Extent as 
Species, and eonſequently it muſt follow that they 
may be ſaid one of the other, as every thing that 
thinks is Spirit, and every thing that is Spirit 
thinks. | | 

Nevertheleſs it often happens, that in certain. 
Things we do not find any Attribute that will agree 
fo fully wie h a whole Species, as to agree only with 
that Species and no other; and in this Caſe the Way 
is to join ſeveral Attributes together, the Aſſemblage 
whereof not being obſervable in any Species beſi des 
that, conflitutes the Difference of it. Thus the H- 
ſonics aſſerting thatthe Dæmons were rational Animals 
as well as Man, would not admit that the Difference 
of Rational was reciprocal to Man: For which Ree. 
ſon they added another to it, namely, Mortal, tho 
neither this is reciprocal to Man, ſince it is common 


alſo to Beaſts; but both together will agree only 


with Man Ard thus it is that we frame to ourſelves 


the Idea of moſt Sorts of Animals. 


Laft'y, we are to obſerve, that it is not always ne- 
ceſſary that both the Differences wich di vide a Ge- 


nus 
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nus ſhould be poſitive; but that it ſuffices if only one 
be ſuch, as two Men are diſtinguiſhed one from the 
other, if the one has an Employment which the other 
has not; tho' he who has no Employment has no- 
thing that the other has not alſo. It is thus that 


Man is diſtinguiſhed from Brutes in general, in that 


Man is an Animal endued witha Mind, Animal mente 
ſrælitum, and that a Brute is a mere Animal, Animal 
merum. For the Idea of Brutes in general includes 
nothing of poſitive that is not in Man; but we add 
to it a Negation of what is in Man, namely, a Mind. 

o that all the Difference there is between the Idea 
of Animal and that of Brute is, that the Idea of Ani- 
mal does not include Thought in its Comprehenſion; 
neither again does it exclude it, and even includes it 
in its Extent, becaufe it agrees with a Thinking Ani- 
mal; whereas the Idea of Brute excludes it in its 
Comprehenſion, and therefore that Idea cannot agree 
with a Thinking Animal. 


Of PROPRLETIE S. 


When we have found out the Difference that can- 
ſlitutes a Species, that is to ſay, its principal eſſential 
Attribute which diſtinguiſhes it from all other Spe- 
cies ; if, conſidering its Nature more particularly, we 
diſcover in it ſome other Attribute neceſſarily united 
with that firſt Attribute, and conſequently agreeing 


with that whole Species, and with that only Species, 

omni & ſoli, we call that Attribute a Propriety; and 
being ſignified by a Connotative Term, we aſcribe i 
to the Species as its Propriety ; and becauſe it is com- 
mon alſo to every Inferior of the Species, and that 
the ſingle Idea we have once formed of it will repre- 
ſent that Proptiety here - ever it occurs, it is made the 


fourth of the Commonand Univerlal Terms. | 
Example. 


the Square: of the Side which ſupports it mult be 


2 Mode is that which cannot naturally exiſt but by 
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Example. To have a Right Angle is the eſſenti th 
ente of the Rectangled Triangle. And becaule 
it is a neceſſary Dependance of the Right Angle, that es 


equal to the: 7 of the two, Sides which compte 
hend it, the Equality of thoſe Squares is looked U 
on to be the —.— of the Rectangled ai 
agreeing with all e Triangless, and hel 
them only. 

Neverthcleſs chi Name: of Propricty: bath be cel t 
ſometimes made to be of greater. Extent, and 8 
Species of it have been laid down. * N 

The firſt is that which we have juſt explain d, 17 
convenid omni, ſoli, & ſemper ; which agrees with All, 
and Only, and Always; as it is the Propriety, of 
every Circle, and of the Circle only, and Glaube 
that the Lines drawn from the Center is cum 5 
ference are all equal. | 


„ wie ad We 


The 2d, Quod convenit omni, ſed. non foi; ; which 
agrees with All, but not Only; as it is ſaid to be the 
Propriety of Extenſion to be diviſible; becauſe every 7 | 
Extenſion may be divided, tho Duration, Namder 1 
and Force, may be alſo divided; N 

The 2d i is, Quod convent, ſoli ſed non omni; which 
agree: with that Only, but not with All it; as it is 
proper to Man only to be a Phyſician ora Philofopher, 
tho' all Men are not ſo. 

The 4th, Quod cunvenit oni & fol ſed non femf er; 
which Ry with A and Only, but not Always: For 
which the Change of the Colour: of the Hair into. | 
Grey, canc ſcere, is brought. as an Example; which is 
proper to all Men, and to Men eee er but not till they 
arrive at old Age. | 


af AccrtDants: poet | 
We have already ſaid in the ſecond Chapter, that | 
the- 


— 
— — 
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the Subſtance, and which is not neceſſarily united 
with the Idea of a Thing; ſo that the Thing may 
eaſily be conceived without the Mode, as we may. 
exſily conceive àa Man without conceiving him pru- 
2 defit ; but we cannot conceive Prudence without con- 
ceivin either a Man, or ſome other intelligent Nature 
Se, capable of Prudence. 5 oy 


ml | Nov when ve couple a confuſed and undetermined 
Idea of Subſtance with a diſtin& Idea of ſome Mode, 
gen that Idea can repreſent to us all the Things where 


W that Mode occurs; as the Idea of Prudent, all pru- 
£1 * Gent Men; the Idea of Round, all round Bodies: 
40d And then this Idea, expreſſed by a connotative Term, 
Prudent, Round, is what makes the fifth Univerſal, 
of which is called Accident, becauſe it is not eſſential to 
N, the Thing to which it is attributed. For if it were, 
m it would either be Difference or Propriety. '  - 
But here it is to be obſerved, as we faid before, 
that when we conſider two Subſtances together, we 
may conſider one as the Mode of the other. Thus a 
TY Man dreſt, may be conſiderd as a Whole, conſiſting 
er ? of that Man and of his Cloaths. But to be cloathed; in 
rreſpect of that Man, is only a Mode or Manner of 
Being under which we conſider him, tho his Cloaths 
be Subſtances. Therefore: to+ be dreſ belongs to the 
fifth Univerſal. | 430 
This is enough and more than enough of the 
five Univerſals, which are handled in the Schools 
ſo very copiouſly. For it is of very little Service to 
know that there are Genera, Species, Differences, Pro- 
prieties, and Accidents: What is of Uſe is to be able 
to diſcover the true Genus of Things, the true Species 
of each Genus, their true Differences, their true Pro- 
prieties and Accidents. And in this we hope to give 
” ſome Light in the following Chapters, after having 
* firſt aid ſomething of Complex Terms, 
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Of Complex Terms, and of their Univerſality.. 
or. Particularity. 


A Term ſometimes receives the Addition of divers 


K 


other Terms, which compoſe in our Münd a to- BA © 


tal Idea, of which it often happens that we can afſirni 


or deny what we could not affirm or deny of each of 
thoſe Terms being ſeparate. For Example, theſe are 
Complex Terms, a prudent Man, a tranſparent Body, 
Alexander the Son of Philip. | „ Bert 
This Addition is ſometimes made by the Pronoun 


Relative, as when I ſay, 4 Body which is tranſparent; 


Alexander, who was the Son of Philip ; the Fope, who 


ts the Vicar of Jeſus Chriftl, 


And it may even be affirmed, that if this Relative 


is not always expreſſed, it is always in ſome manner 


underſtood, becauſe it may be expreſſed, if we pleaſe, 

without altering the Propoſition. . 
For it is the ſame thing to ſay a Tranſparent Body, 

or a Body which is Tranſparent. h. A 


What is chiefly to be obſerved in theſe Complex 


Terms is, that the Addition made to à Term is of 
two Sorts ; one, which may be called Explicative, and 


the other Determinalive. a 
This Addition is called Explicative, when it is on- 
ly deſigned to denote either what was included in the 


Comprehenſion of the Idea of the firſt Ierm, or at 


leaſt what agrees with it as one of its Accidents, pro- 
vided it agree with it generally and in its full Extent ; 
as if I ſay, Man, who is an Animal indued with Reaſon; 
or, Man, who naturally de fires to be hay; or, Man, 
who it mortal. Theſe Additions are only ieee 
caule 


ps 
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cauſe they do not wy ways change the Idea of the 
Word Man, nor reſttain it to ſignify any particular 
__ ; but only fhew what is common to all Man- 
ind, 73 | þ 

All the Additions made to thoſe Names, which di- 
ſtinctly mark an Individual, are of this Sort; as when 
we ſay, Paris, which ts the greateſt City in Europe; 
Julius Cæ ſar, who war the greateſt Captain in the World; 
Ariſtotle, the Prince of Philoſophers; Louis the XIV. 
King of France. For the individual Terms diſtinctly 
expreſſed are always taken in their whole Extent, be- 
ng aheady determined as much as they can be. | 

he other ſort of Addition, which may be called 


. 
* 


Determinative, is when what is added to a general 


Word reſtrains its Significatĩon, and makes us under» 
Rand it not for that general Word in its full Extent, 
but only for/a Part of rhat Extent; as if 1 ſay, he 
tranſſurem Bodies, the learned Men, a reafonalle Ani- 
mal. Theſe Additions are not barely explicati e, but 
determinative, becauſe they reſtrain the Extent of the 
firſt Term, by c nfining the Word Body to ſignify 
only a Part of Bodies; the Word Men, only a Part of 
Men; the Word Animal, only a Part of Animals. 

And theſe Additions-are ſometimes ſuch, that they 
render a genera} Word an Individual, when an indi- 
vidual Condition is added; as when I fay, the Pope 
that now is; this determines the general Word Pope 
to the only and ſingular Alexander VA. 
We may alſo diſtinguiſh two other Sorts of Com- 
plex Terms; whereof the one is Complex in the Ex- 
Preſſion, the other in the Senſe only. 


\ " 
„ 


The firſt are thoſe that have their Addition expreſ- 


fed, as in all the Examples we have hitherto cited. 


I) he laſt are thoſe in which one of the Terms is not 
expteſſed, bur only underſtood; as when we fay in 


France, the King, it is a Term complex in the Senſe, 
becauſe at our pronouncing the Word King, we have 
not inn our Mind the general Idea only which anſwers 
. to 


68 Gee 
to that Word, but we mentally join to it the Idea of 
Louis XIV, the preſent King of Fance. There axe a 
vaſt Number of Terms which hourly occur in 9 A 
ry Diſcourſe, which are complex after this manner, as 
the Name of Mon ſeur in every Family, Cc. 902 
There ate alſo ſome Words which are complex in 
the Expreflion in ſome reſpect, and the ſame too in 
the Senſe in another: As when we ſay, the Prince of 
Philo ſophers, it is a Term complex in the Expreſſion, 


ſince the Word Prince is determined by that of Philo-- 


that Word in the Schools, it is complex only in the 
Senſe; ſince the Idea of Ariftotle is only in the Mind, 
without being expreſſed by any Sound which diſtin- 
guiſhes him in particular. N 

All connotative or adjective Terms either are Parts 
of a Complex Term, when theis Subſtantive is ex- 
preſſed; or are complex in the Senſe when it is un- 
derſtood. For, as we ſaid in the 2d Chapter, theſe 
connotative Terms denote a Subject directly, tho 
more confuſedly; and a Form or. Mode indirea!y, 
tho' more diſtinctly. And thus this Subject is only 
a very general and very confuſed Idea, ſometimes of 
à Being, ſometimes of a Body, which is commonly 
determined by the diſtin& Idea of the Form joined 
thereunto; as Album ſignifies a Thing that has White- 
neſs, which determines the confus d. Idea of Thing, 
and confines it to repreſent only thoſe endued with 
that Quality. But what is moſt remarkable in theſe 
complex Terms 1s, that there are ſome which are de- 
termined in Truth to one ſingle Individual, and which 
nevertheleſs retain a certain equivocal Univerſality, 
Which may be called an Equivocation of Error; be- 
cauſe tho all Men are agreed that ſuch a Term ſigni- 
fies but one ſingle thing, yet for want of diſcerning 
rightly what that ſingle thing is, apply it ſome one 
thing, and ſome to another ; which makes it ſtand in 
need of being further determined either by * 
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ſopher; but in reſpe& of Ariſtotle, who is meant by * 1 
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indeed they were not ſo. ; "x 
Ierms of Compariſon. are very apt to be equivocal 
by Error; The greateſi Geameirician in Parts, the maſt 
learned Man, the moſt cunning, the richeſl. For tho theſe 


. 
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Circumſtances, or by the Series of the Diſcourſe, in 


order preciſely to fix its Meaning. | 
Ihus the Word True Religion fignifies but one only 
Religion, which in Truth is the Catholic, that bein 

the only true one. But becauſe each Nation and eac 

Set believe their Religion to be true, this Word is 
very equivocal in the Mouth of Men, thro' Error. 
And if we read in an Hiſtorian, that a Prince was 


zealous for the true Religion, we cannot tell what he 


means by it, unleſs we know what Religion the Hiſto- 


rian was of : For if he was a Proteſtant, it means the 
Proteſtant Religion: If it were a Mahometan Arabian 


that ſpoke thus of his Prince, he would mean the 


Mahometan Religion; and we cannot judge that the 
Catholic Religion is intended, unleſs we knew that 
the Hiſtorian was a Catholic. 40 
Ihe complex Terms which are thus equivocal by 
Error, are chiefly thoſe that contain Qualities, where- 
of the Senſes are not the Judges, but the Mind only: 
Whereupon it is no Wonder Men ſhould entertain va- 
rious Opinions. % Ts 
If I ſay for Example, None but Men of ſix Foot 
high were lifted in Marius's Army, this complex Term, 
| o& Men of ſix Foot high, would not be liable to be 
equivocal by Error, becauſe it is very eaſie to meaſure 
whether a Man is, fix Foot high or no. But had it 


been ſaid, that none but valiant Men were to be 


liſted, the Term of valiant Men had been much more 
liable to be equivocal by Errot, that is to ſay, to be 
aſcribed to Men that might be taken for valiant, tho 


Expreſſions are determined by individual Conditions, 


ſince but one Man can be the greateſt Geometrician in 
Paris, yet they may eaſily be aſeribed to many, tho 
in Truth they agree with one only, becauſe it is very 


pro- 


* 
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probab'e Men may be divided im their Judgmenis, and it v 
that every one will beſtow the Title upon him, who the 
in his Opinion is ſuperior to the ſeſt. 

Theſe Forms of Speech, the Senſe of ' nw Author; the can 
Dottrine of an Author pon rex a Sub; ett, are alſo of 25 
this Number; eſpecially when an Author is ſo ob- q 
ſcure, that it.is a Diſpute what his Opinion was; as ot 
we ſee. that rhe Philofophers go together by the Ears an 
daily about Ariſfotie s Opinions, every one endeavour- M 
ing to pull him over to his on Side. For tho' Arto. 2 
tie can have but one Senſe upon one Subject, yet wy Pe 
he is differently underſtood, theſe Words, Ariftorte's 
Opinion, are equivocal by Error, becauſe every one 
| calls that A iſtotles Opinion which he c nceives to be tl 

q his Opinion; and thus one conceivingo de Thing, and m 
f | another Another, theſe Words, Ariftotle's Opinion, up- Ut 

| on fueh a Subject, ler them be never ſo indtridual in 1 1 
themſelves, may be applied to ſeveral Things, name- f 
Ip, to all the various Opinions which ſhall be attribu- 
4 ted to him, and they wilt ſignify in the Mouth of © 
e ach Perſon what that Perſon conceives to have been 

that Philofopher's Opinion. 3 
But the better to comprehend wherein confiſts the 1 
= FEquivoque of cheſe Terms Which we call 'Equivocak | 
by Error, it is neceſſary to obſerve that thoſe Words | 
are connotative either expreſly, or in the Senſe. 
= Now, as we ſaid before, we are to confider it conno- 
tative Words the Subject which is directly tho con- 
| fuſedly expreſſed, and the Form or Mode which is 
s ceiftinftly tho indire@tly expreſſed. Thus White de- 
notes a Body confuſedly, and Whiteneſs diſtinctſy. 
Ariftotle's Ofinivn ſignifies confuſedly ſome Sentiment, 
ſome Thought, ſome Doctrine: and diſtinctly the Re- 
lation of that Thought to A itorle, upon whom it is 
fathered. | 18 194% 
Now when there happens an Equivocation in thoſe 
Words, is it not properly upon Account of that Form 
or Mode, which being diſtin, is 4nvariable'; Nor is 
it 


. ——  ——— — 
— — — 
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it upon Account of the confuſed Subject, fo long as i 
the Subject remains in that Confuſion, For, by way | | 
of Example, theſe Wonds, the Prince of Philoſophers, it 
can never be equivocal: 10 long as the Idea is not ap- 1 

lied to any individual diſtinctly known. But the I 

| uivocation happens only becauſe the Mind, inſtead [Hf 

cf the confuſed Subject, often ſubſtitutes one diſtinct j 
and determined, to which we aſeribe the Form and 

Mode. For as Men are of different Opinions in this 
Queſtion, they may beſtow rhe Title upon divers 
Perſons; as formerly Plato was meant by the Name 

of Prince of Philo ſophers, as Ariſtocle is now. 

The Word True Religion not being annexed to 
the diſtintt Idea of any particular Religion, but re- 
mai ning in its confuſed Idea, is not equivocal, ſince 
it then means only that which is indeed the true Re- 
ligion. But when the Mind has united that Idea of 
true Religion to a diſtinct Idea of a certain particular 
Worſhip diſtinctly known, that Word becomes very 
equi vocal, and fignifies in the Mouth of each Nation, 
that Worſhip which they imagine to be the true. 

It is the ſame with theſe Words, the Sentiment of 

| ſuch a Nilo ſopher upon ſuch a Matter. For remaining in 

their Generality, they barely and in general mean the 

Doctrine which that Philoſopher taught in that Matter, 

as what Ar:fotle taught concerning the Nature of the 

Soul, id quod ſenft talis ſcriptor; and this id, that is to 
Tay, this Dectrine remaining in its confus d Idea, with- 
out — annex d to any diſtinct Idea, the Words are 
not at all equivocal : But when inftead of this confu- 
ſed id. of this Doctrine obfeurely coneeĩved, the Mind 
ſubſtitutes a diſtinct Doctrine, à diſtinct SubieR, then, 
according ro the different diſtinct Ideas ſo ſubſtituted, 
the Term will become equivocal. Thus Arrflotle's 
Doctrine touching the Nature of our Soul is equi vo- 
cal in the Mouth of Pom ondtivs, who pretends that 
he was of Opinion it was mortal, and in that of fe- 
vera] other Interpreters of that Philoſopher, he " al 

| the | 
if 
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the contrary pretended he thought it immortal, as well 
as his Mafters Plato and Socrates. From hence it pro- fa 
ceeds that Words of this Natute may often ſignifie a I -1y 
Thing to which the Form indirectly expreſſed will B 4 
not at all agiee. Suppoſing, for example, that Fhiliß cc 
was not really the Father of Aicxander, as Alexander Þ «1 
himſelf endeavourd to make out; the Expreſſion, 
Son of Fhillp which in general fignifies him that was 
begotren of Fhilip, being applied by Error to Alexan- 
der, will denote a Perſon who was not really the Son 


of 47 „ Big e 1 
Ihe Words, the Senſe of the Scripture, being applyd t 
by a Heretick to an Error contrary to. Scripture, will 12 
ſignifie in his Mouth, that Error which he believed to { 


be the Senfe of the Scripture, and which in that Mi- 
ſtake he called the Senſe of the Scripture...  Where- 3} | 
fore the Calviniſts are ne er the more Catholic fortheir 
proteſting that they follow only the Word of God. 
For this Expreſſion, the Murd of God, ſignifies in their | 
Mouth all the Errors which they falſely imagine to be 
the Word of God. | | 


ci lv 6120 620 0g 8b 4c 05 20 0 Gs 50.25 5 
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| Of the Clearneſs | and, Diſtinctiou of Ideas, and 
j of their Obſcurity and Confuſion. 

W E may diſtinguiſh in an Idea between Clearneſs 
and Diſtinction, and between, Obſcurity and 
Confuſion. For we may ſay an Idea is clear, when it 
ſtrikes us in a lively manner, tho' it be not diſtin. 
As the Idea of Pain ſtrikes us in a lively manner, and 
for that Reaſon may be called clear, and nevertheleſs 
is very confuſed, in that it repreſents Pain to us, as if 
it were in the Hand that is hurt, tho indeed it is on- 
ly in the Soul, 
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However, we may ſay that every Idea is diſtinct ſo 


far as it is clear, and that their Obſcurity proceeds on- 
ly from their Confuſion; as only the Senſe of Pain 


that ſtrikes us is clear and diſtinct too; but what is 
confuſed in it (which is, that this Senſation lies in 
the Hand) is not clear to us. | 3 
Admitting, then, that Clearneſs and Diſtinction of 
Ideas ate one and the ſame thing, it is of great Uſe 
to examine why ſome are clear, and others obſcare. 
p 


But this will be made plainer by Examples than 


„by any other Method; and therefore we will ſet down 
the chief of thoſe Ideas that are clear and diſtinct, 


_ the chief of thoſe that are confuſed and ob- 
BR. 
The Idea every Man hath of himſelf, as of a Thing 
that thinks, is very clear; and ſo alſo is the Idea of 
all the Dependants upon our Thoughts, namely, to 
jadge, to reaſon, to doubt, to will, to deſire, to per- 
ceive, to imagine. 
We have alſo very clear Ideas of extended Sub- 
ſtance, and of what is proper to it, as Figure, Mo- 
tion, Reſt, For tho' we may outwardly pretend there 
is no Body, nor no Figure, (which we cannot feign of 
the Thinking Subſtance while we think) nevertheleſs 
we cannot perſuade ourſelves that we do not clearly 
conceive both Extenſion and Figure. : 
We alſo clearly conceive Being, Exiſtence, Dura- 


tion, Order, Number, provided we only conſider 


that the Duration of every thing 1s a Mode or a Man- 
ner, under which we behold that Thing fo long as it 
continues to be; and that alſoOrder and Number do 
_ = effect differ from the Things order d and num- 
All theſe Ideas are ſo clear, that often by endea- 
vouring to explain them with more Perſpicuity, and 
not contenting ourſelves with thoſe which we form 
naturally, we only make them obſcure. : 
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We may alſo ſay, that theldeawve have, inthis Life, 
of God. is clear in one Senſe, tho it be obſeure in 
another, and very imperfeccd et. 
It is cleat in that it ſuffices, to di cover in Gogds.a 
vaſt Number of Attributes, which we are ſure can he 
found in God only; but it. is obſcure if compared to 
that, which the Bleſſad have of him in Heaven; and 
it is imperfect, in that ous Mind being finite, can but ve- 
ry imperfectliy conceive an. Object that is, infinite. But 
to be perfect, and to be clear, are two different Condi- 
tions in an Idea: For it is perfect when it repreſents 
to us all' that is in its Object, and it is clear when it 
only repreſents to us enough to give us a clear and di- 4 
ſtinct Conception of it, 1 
Confuſed and obſcure Ideas are thoſe which we have 
of the ſenſible Qualities, as of Colours, Sounds, O- 
dours, Taſtes, Cold, Hot, Weight, Cc. as alſo of our 
Appetites, of Hunger, Thirſt, of hodily Pain, Cc. And 
the Reaſon why theſe Ideas are confuſed is this 
As we were Children before. we were Men, ant 
that exterior Things acted upon us, by cauſing vari- 
aus Senſations, in our Soul. by, the Impreſſions they |* 
made upon our Body; he Soul, who knew that theſe 


Senſations were raiſed. in; her againſt her Will, and | 
that ſhe felt them only uon occaſion of certain Bo» | 
Aies, as that the felt Heat) when the came near to 
Fire, was not ſatisfied. with judging that there was 
ſomething without Her which cauſed her to have thoſe 
Senſations, iu which ſhe would not have been dev 
ceiv d; but ſnhe looked; out further, imagining, that 
vrhat was in choſe Objects was exactly like the Senſa- 
tions or Ideas ſhe had upon their Occaſion. And 
from theſe Judgments ſhe formed to herſelf Ideas of 
them, by transferting thoſe Senſations of Heat, Co- 
Jour, Nc. into the Things themſelves that are without | 
her. And theſe are the obſcure and confuſed Ideas 
which we have of the ſeyſible Qualities, the Soul | 


having 
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Vaving united her own. miſtaken Judgment to thoſe 
true ones which Nature had: breathed into her. 

And as theſe Ideas are not natural but arbitrary, 
they have been formed with a very fantaſtical Extray 
vagance. For tho Heat and Scorchingare two Senſa- 
tions of the ſame Nature, only the one weaker, and 
the other fiercer, yet Heat hath been placed in 
Fire, and Fire is ſaid to have Heat; but Scorching, 
or the Pain we feel, if we come too near it, is not 
placed in the Fire, nor was the Fire ever ſaid to be at · 
fected with Pain. Þ | | 


But il Men perhaps:haveobſerved;, that the Pain is. 


not in the Fire which ſcorches the Hand; it may ber 
they are ſtill miſtaken in believing it is in the Hand- 
ſeorched by the Fire; whereas indeed ir is only in tie 
Mind, tho' it be occaſion d by what is done to the- 
Hand, becauſe the Pain of the Body is nothing elſe 
bur a Sentiment of Rverſion which the Soul eonceives 
at any Movement contraty to the natural Conſtitution 
of the Body ſhe is cloathed in. | 

This has been the Opinion not only of ſome an- 
dient Philoſophers, as of the GCyrenarcs, but alſo of 
Sr. Auſtin in ſeveral Paſſages of his Wozks; The 
Pains (ſays he in the 14th: Book of the City of God, 
chap. 15.) which are called Corporeal, are not in the 
Body but in the Soul, whichi is in the Body, and 
becauſe of the Body. Dolores qui dicuntur carnis, ani- 
me ſunt in carne, & ex carne. For the Pain of the 
Body (adds he) isnothing elſe but an Uneaſieneſs of 
the Soul, on Account of the Body, and the Antipathy 
he has to what is done to the Body, as that Pain of 
the Soul called Sorrow, is the Antiphathy our Soul has 
to Things that fall out conttary to our Inclination. 
Dolor carnis tantum modo offenſo eft anime ex carne, 
& quedam ab ej us paſſione diſſenſo ; ficutt anime: dolor 
gue triſpitia nuncupatur, difſenfo eft ab his rebus, qua 


Aud 


nobis nolentibu; acciderunt. 
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Oonſtitution, is what is called Pain. 
corporis moleſte ſentit (anima) actionem ſuam qua illi 


LOGIC: Or, the 
And in his 7th Book upon Genes, chat. 19. he ſays 


literally, that the Repugnance the Soul feels at ſeeing 
the Action by which ſhe governs:the: Body diſturbed, 


and hindered by the Irregularity! that happens in the 


Cum affiict;ones 


rependo adeſt turbato ej us temperamenlo impedi ri offen- 
ditur, & her offenfo dolor vocator. 


In Effect, what plainly demonſtrates that the Pain 
Which is called Bodily is really in the Soul, not in the 


Body, is, that the very ſame Things which give us 


Pain, when our Mind is upon them; give us none at 


all when our Thoughts are ſtrongly engaged elſe- 
where; as appears by the Prieſt of Calama in Africa, 
whom St. Anuſ/in ſpeaks of in the 14th Book of the 
City of God, chap. 24. who, as often as he pleas d, 


could ſo alienate himſelf from his Senſes, that he 


Teemed ro be dead, and felt no manner of Pain nor 
only when he was pinched or pricked, but even when 
He was ſcorched and burnt. Oui quando ei placebat ad 
amtatas quaſi lamentantis hominis voees,ita ſe auferebat 
@ ſenfibrs, & gacebat ſmillimus mortuo, ut non ſolum, 
dellicantes alque {ungentes minime ſentiret, ſel aliquan- 
do etiam igne wreretur admolo, fine ullo doloris ſenſu, 
715 ———— ex vulnere. | | 
e xe further to obſerve, that it is neither the ill 
Diſpoſition of the Hand, nor the Motion occaſioned 
therein by the burning, that cauſes the Soul to feel 
the Pain; but that this Motion is communicated to 
the Brain, by means of the ſmall Fibres included in 
the Nerves, as in Pipes, which are extended like lit- 
tle Strings'from the Brain to the Hand, and the other 
Parts of the Body; ſo that we cannot move theſe lit- 
le Fibres without moving at the ſame time the Part 
f the Brain from wlience they ariſe : And for this 
Aeaſon, if any Obſtruction hinders theſe Fibres from 
communicating their Motion to rhe Brain, as in the 


Palſy, a Man may even ſec his Hand burnt or cur off, 
with- 
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without feeling the leaſt Pain: And on the contrary. 
which ſeems Very ſtrange, a Man may haye What is 
called a Pain in his Hand, tho he has never, a Hand 
at all, ag it very often happens to thoſe ho have had 
their Hands cut off becauſe the Fibres which extend»: 
ed from the Hand quite up to the Brain being moved 
by any Fluxion towards the Elbow, Where they ter- 
| minatewhenthe Arm is cut off ſo far, may ſtretch the 
| Part of the Brain to which they are faſten d, in the 
| fame Manner as they uſed: to affect it when they e 
. tended quite don to the Hand; as the Extremity of · 
72 Cord may be moved in the ſame manner by pulling 
it in the Middle as by pulling it at the other End; 
and that is the Reaſon why the Soul feels the ſame 
| Pain then, as the felt when the had # Hand, becauſe 
| ſhe direts her Attention to the Place from whence- 
that Motion of the Brain was uſed to proceed, as 
what we ſee in a Looking - glaſs, appears to us to be in 
the Place where it would be, if it were ſeen by direct 
Rays, that being the moſt common Manner of be- 
holding bet e inde eee 
And this may ſerve: to demonſtrate, that it is very” 
poſſible for a Soul parted frem the Body to be tor- 
| mented by the Fire, either of Hell ot Purgatory, and 
„ to feel the ſame Pain as a Main feels when he is burnt, 
ſince even when ſle was in the Body, the Pain of the 
Burn was in her, and not in the Belly, and that it 
was nothing elſe than a Thoushe of Sotrow which 
ſhe conceĩ ved upon OQc:afion of What paſſed in the 
Body to wllich God had united her. Why then cans 

we not conceive, that the Juſtice of God may fo-ac- 
commodate ſome certain Portion of Matter to à Spi- 

tit, char the Motion of that Matter may be to that 
Spiri an Occritn of affficting Thoughts, which is all 

that happens to our Soul in bodily Pan? 

But to revuth to confuſed Ideas: That of Ponder 
roſity, which feems ſo deat is no leis confus'd than 

the reſt that we have mention d; for Children ſeeing 

| E 3 thas 
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that Stones and all ſach Things fell down as ſoon as 
they wete let go out of the Hand, formed from them 
the Idea of a Thing that falls, which Idea is narutal 
and true, and further alſo of ſome Cauſe to thit Pal, 
which is true likewiſe. But becaufe they ſaw no- 
thing but the Stone, and could not conceive what 
preſſed it downwards, they concluded by a 'raſh 
Judgment, that what they could not conceive did not 
exiſt, and that fo the Stone fell of itſelf by an in- 


being forced downwards by any other Power; and to 
this confus d Idea, which owes its Bitth only to their 
Error, they have aſſign d the Name of Gravity and 
Ponderoſity. 
And here they happen d to make quite different 
Judgments of Things, whereof one would think 
they would have judged in the ſame manner. For as 
they ſaw Stones that moved downwards towards 
the Earth, fo alfo they ſaw Straws move towards 
Amber, and Bits of Tron or Steel towards the 
Loadſtone. Now they had as much Reaſon to 
put a Quality in the Straws, and in the Iron to tend 
naturally towards Amber, or the Loadſtone, as in 
Stones to tend towards the. Earth. However, it did 
not pleaſe them ſo to do; but they have endued the 
Amber with a Quality of attracting of Straws, and 
the Loadftone with that of attracting Tron, which 
they have called attractive Qualities; as if they could 
not as eaſily have endued the Earth, with a Quality af 
attracting heavy Things. But be thisasit will, thefe 
attractive Quahties, like Ponderoſity, are wholly ob- 
liged for their Creation to a falſe Reaſoning, which 
concluded that the Loadſtone muſt af Neceſſity at- 
tract the Iron, becauſe nothing appeared to puſh the 
Iron towards the Loadſtone; tho it be impoſſible to 
conceive that one Body ſhould attract another, if the 
Body attracting do not move, and the Body attracted 
be not faſten d to it by ſome Ile. - 
6 ES 0 
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Io theſe Infant. Judgments of ours we may alſo re- 
fer that Idea which reprefents ponderous and Hard- 


al Bodies. to be more material and ſolid than light and 
y, thin Bodies; which makes us Fancy that there ts much 
o6- ZZ more Matter in a Box full of Gold, than in another 
At which is fall only of Air, For theſe Ideas proceed 
ſh only from our having in our Childhood judged of all- 
os exterior Things only by the Impteſſions they made up- 
1— on our Senſes; and ſo, becauſe hard and ponderous 


Bodies act much ſtronger upon us than light and fab-- 
tie Bodies, we have taken it into our Heads that they 
contain more Matter; whereas Reaſon ought to con- 
vince us, that ſince each Part of Matter never takes 
up more room than its own, an equal Space is always 
full of an equal Quantity of Matter. 
So that a Veſſel of a Cubic Foot does not contain 
more being full of Gold than being full of Air; nay 
in one Senſe it is true, that when it is full of Air it: 
contains more of ſolid Matter, for a Reafon which it 
would be too long to deduce here. 

From this Imagination we likewiſe derive. all the 
extravagant Opinions of thoſe who thought our Soul, 
was either a very ſubtile Air, conſiſting of Atoms, ac 
cording to Democritus and the Epicureans, or an Air 
|} inflamed, according to the Stoics, or a Portion of ce-- 
N leſtial Light, according to the ancient Manicheans 
: and to Flud even in our Days, or a thin Wind, ac-- 
. cording to the Socinians. For none of thefe could 

ever perſuade themſelves that Wood, Stone, or Dirt, 
was capable of thinking; and therefore Cicero, arthe- 

; ſame time that he agrees with the Stoics in be eving 
the Soul to be a ſubtile Flame, reſects, as an intolera- 

) le Abſardiry, the Opinion of its being Farth or 
1 Air. Qvid enim, ob ſecro te, terrame tilt aut hoc ne- 
vloſo aut calig ino ſo clo, ſata aut concreta eſſe value | 
tanta vis memorie? But they fancy'd, that by ſubti- | 
lizing this Matter, they tender d it leſs material, Jels | 
- gxols, and leſs corpoteal, and that at length it might 
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become capable of Thinking; which is a very ridicu- 
lous Notion. For one Matter is not more ſubtile than 
Another, any further than that being divided into 
ſmaller and more agitatèd Particles, it on the one 
hand makes a weaker Refiſtante againſt other Bodies, 
and on the other inſinuates itſelf more eaſily into their 
Pores. But be it divided or not divided, agitated or 
not agitated, it is not e'er the leſs Matter, leſs Corpo- 
real, or more capable of Thinking; it being impoſ- 
ſible to imagine any Relation, that there is between 
the Motion, or the Figure of ſubtile or groſs Matter, 
and Thought; or that Matter which did not think“. 
while it was in a State of Reſt, as the Earth is, or in 
a moderate Motion like Water, ſhould arrive at the 
Knowledge of itſelf by being a little more ſtirred, or 
by having two or three Boils given it extraordinary. 
- - This might be carried much further; but this is 
enough to give a clear Notion of all the other con- 
Fus d:lIdeas, which are maſt of them owing to fome 
Cauſe of thoſe we have mention d. e 
The only Remedy for this Inconvenience, is to 
throw off the Prejudices of our Childhood, and to 
believe nothing that falls under the Cognizance of 
our Reaſon, upon [Judgments which we formerly 
made of them, but by wHat ue judge of them at pre- 
ent. And thus we ſhall bring ourſelves to our natu- 
. ral Ideas; and as for thoſt that are confus' d, we ſha]l 
retain only what is clear in them, as there is ſome» 
thing in the Fire, which is the Cauſe of my feeling 
Heat; as all the Things which are called heavy are 
drove downwards by ſome Cauſe; not determining 
what may be in the Fire to cauſe that Senfation in me, 
or what is the Cauſe of a Stone's falling downwards, 
_ I have clear Reaſons to aſſure me I am in the 
a 118 by 
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5 have in "tha Seeding Chapter oucted. divers 
Examples of theſe confus'd Ideas, which may 
al ſo be called falſe, tor the Reaſon we have already 


given; but becauſe they are all taken our of Phyſics, 


it will not be unprofitable to add ſome others bor-- 
row'd from Ethics, the falſe Tdeas formed. of Goods: 
and of Evils, being infinite y more dangerous, 

Let a Man have a falſe or a true, a clear or an ob- 
Se Idea of Ponderoſity, of the ſenſible Qualities, 


and of the Actions of the Senſes, he is neither the 


more happy, nor the more miſerable upon that Ac 


Tnings, he is neither the worſe nor tlie better Man. 
Whatever our Opinion is of all thoſe Things, they 
will never be other than they are for us; their Being 
is independent of our Science, and the Conduct o 


our Life is independent of the Knowledge of their 
Being: So that every one may refer himſelf to the 


vaſt. Scene of Knowledge which will be opened to us 
in the next Life and for the moſt prudent: ordering 


of the Univerſe, .relye upon. the Gooduefs and WIf- 
dom; of Him that rules it. 


But no Man can excuſe himſelf Ron forming Judg- 


ments upon what is good and what bad, becauſe by: 


thoſe Judgments he muſt direct his Life, "regulate his 
Actions, and make himſelf happy or miſerable to all 
Eternity: And as the falſe Ideas we have of theſe 
Things are the Sources of the wrong B we 
make of them, it is vaſtly of greater Importance to 
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82 LOGIC: o, De 
apply ourſelves to diſcover and correct them, than to 
reform thoſe which the Precipitation of our Judg- 
ments, or the Prejudiees of our Youth, inſti] into us of 
the Things of Nature, which are the Obje& only of a 
fruitleſs — | 
To lay open all theſe falſe Ideas, would be to write 
2 long Treatiſe of Morality ; our Deſign here is only 
to give ſome Examples of the Manner how they are 
formed by uniting various Ideas which are not united 


in Truth, whereof Men canſtitute vain Phantoms E 
which they purſue, and with which they miſerably | ) f 
1 2 


reed themſelves all their Lives long. 
Man finds in himſelf the Idea of Happineſs and 


Miſery, and this Idea is neither falſe nor confus d, ſo j 
long as it remains general: He hath alſo Ideas of Lit- 
Heneſs, of Greatneſs, of Baſeneſs, of Excellence; ; 


he purſues Happineſs, and flies Miſery ;\ he admires. 
Excellence, and deſpiſes Baſeneſs. 

But the Contamination of Sin which feparates him 
from. God, in whom alone he could have found his. 
real Happineſs, and to whom alone he ought conſe- 
quently to affix the Idea of it, makes him annex that 
Idea to Numbers of Things into the Love of which 
he has precipitated himſelf, in order to ſeek in them. 
the Felicity he has loſt; and by this Means he has 
formed to himſelf a vaſt many falſe and obſcure Ideas 
by repreſenting to himſelf all the Objects of his Love, 
as Enjoyments capable of making him happy, and the 
Obſtacles to the Poſſeſſion of them, as what may make 
him miſerable. He has alſo loſt by Sin his true Great- 
neſs and real Excellence; f6 that to love himſelf, he 
is forced to fancy himſelf quite another ching from 
what he is, to cover from his own Eyes his Wretched- 
neſs and Poverty, and to compiehend, in the Idea of | 
Fzmſe'f, a vaſt many Things entitely foreign to it, in 
order cd make it look great and auguſt; and now be- 
hold the conunon Series of theſe a i 
eiten ee Doe 118 is 
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The firſt and chief Bent of the Defire is to the 
Pleaſure of the Senſes which ariſes from certa in eite- 
rior Objects; and as the Soul perceives that this Plea -- 
ſure which ſhe is fo fond of, proceeds from thoſe 
Things, the immediately affixes to thoſe Things che 
Idea of Goods, and that of Evi's to thofe which de- 
prive her of them: Afterwards obfervingthat Riches 
and humane Power are the uſual Means to attainthoſe 
Objects of Deſire, ſhe begins to look upon them as 
extraordinary Goods, and conſẽquently believes the 


and thoſe that want them the moſt wretched of Men. 
Now as there is a certain Excellenee in Happineſa, 
the never ſeparates thoſe two Ideas, and thoſe the 
fancies Happy, ſhe always looks upon to be Great, and 
thoſe ſhe fancies poor and wretched ro be Little. 
And this is the Reaſon of the Contempt wherewith- 
Men look down upon che Poos, and: of the Eſteem: 
wherewith they look up to the Rich. Theſe Judg-- 
ments are ſo un uſt and falſe, that St. Thomas believes 
this Eſteem and Admitation paid to the Rich, is what 
is ſo ſeverely condemned by St. James the Apoſtle, 
when he forbids giving a higher Seat to the Rich than 
to the Poot in the Congregations; Fot, as this Paſ- 
fage cannot be literally; underſtood to fubid us par- 
ing certain exterior Duties rather tothe Rich than to 
the Poor, ſince Order in Society, which Religion 
does not intend to diſturb, allows of thoſe Preferences, 
and that the Saints themſclves have prais d them; ic 
is very probably meant of that interior Preference, 
which makes the Pocr be imagined to lie under the 
Feet of the Rich, and the Rich to be exalted infinite- 
ly above the Heads of the Poor. 87 
But tho theſe Ideas, and the Judgments arifing from 
them, are falſe and unreaſonable, they are nevertheleſs 
common to all Men that have not corrected them, be- 
cauſe they are produced by the Deſire with which they 
are all infe&ted. And thence it happens that _— nor 
s «2 » »* . Ty ; No n OE Orm 
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form only theſe Ideas of the Rich, but knowing that 
others have the ſame Motions of Eſteem and Admira- 
tion for them, we conſider their Condition ſurround- 
ed not only by all the Pomp, and all the Convenien- 


dies joined to it, but alſo. by all thoſe advantageous. lis 
| n formed of the Rich, and which we know ane 
by the ordinary Diſcourſe of Men, and by our own va 
"Experience. | wi 
his Phantom, made up of all the Admirers of the ot] 
Great and Rich, who are conceived ſurrounding their du 


Throne, and beholding them with inward Sentiments q ) M 
of Fear, Reſpect, and Awe, is what indeed is the \ Fc 
Mol of the Ambitious, for which they take ſo much © 
Pains, and expoſe themſelves to ſo many Dangers, 
And to prove that this is what they adore-and aim 
at, we need only conſider, that if there were bur one 
Thinking Man in the World, and that all the reſt: of 
the Creatures endued with a humane Shape were only 
moving Statues, and that furrher, this one rational 
Man very well knowing that all thoſe Statues, which 
were exteriorly like him, were totally deſtitute of 
Thought and Reaſon, ſhould nevertheleſs .have the 

Art to move them by ſome certain Springs, and to 
employ them in all the Services that Men. are capable. | 
of; we may reaſonably believe he would. ſometimes 
divert himſelf with the various Motions he might im- 

Preſs upon thoſe Statues ; but certainly he would 
never place his Glory, and his Satisfaction in making. 

them pay him exterior Reſpects, nor. take Pride in 
their Obeyſances ; nay, that he would grow. weary,of © « | 
them as ſoon as we ſhould grow. weary of a. Puppet- 
Show: So that in general he would. be content“ 
with employing them barely in his neceſſary Occa- 
Hons, without deſiring to get together a greater. Num- 

ber than he wanted for his Uſe. Mok alike 
It i not therefore the mere exterior Effects of 
Mens Obedience, diftint from the View: of their 
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Ambitious: They covet the Dominion over Men, and 


not over Statues, and their Pleaſure conſiſts in the 

Impreſſions of Fear, Eſteem, and Admiration, which 
they make upon the Mind'of others. 

Ihis ſhews that the Idea they are full of, is as vain 
and- empty as that of thoſe who are properly called. 


vain Men; which are, they that feed themſelves 
with Praiſes, Acclamations, Elogiums, Titles, and 
other Things of that Nature. The only thing that 
diſtinguiſnes one from t other, is, the Difference of 
Motions and judgments which they delight in raiſing : 
For whereas the Vain are fond of ſtirring up Motions 
of Love and Eſteem for their Learning, their Elo- 
quence, their Wit,” their Dexterity, their Goodneſs ; 
the Ambitious aim at occaſioning Motions of Terror, 
of Reſpe&, and Subjection to their Greatneſs, wich 
Ideas conformable to theſe Judgments, whereby the 
may be looked upon to be terrible, exalted, "owerful 
Thus both the one and the other Place their Happi- 


neſs in the Thoughts of other. People, only the one 


chuſes this Thought, and the other that. 
Nothing is more common than for theſe vain Phan- 
toms; made up of the falſe. Judgments of Men to 


-thake the greateſt G nd ferve as the- 
main Obie& of the Conduct of 2 105 


ole Life. 

That Valonr, ſo higlily eſteemed in the World, 
which can lead the Brave into the Mouth of the 
greateſt Dangers, is ofren nothing more. than the Ef- 
fect of the Application of their Mind to thoſe empty 
chimerical Images  wher-with-it is crowded. Few 
Men do ſeriouſly defpiſe Life: and thoſe who ſeem 


to face Death with ſo much Audacity in a Breach or 
io 4 Conflict, do tremble like other Men, and often 


more than othet Men, when ſhe atttacks them i in their 
Beds. But what produces the Genetoſity they ſhew 
22 on ſoͤme Oecaſions, is, that they tefleR of the one 
11d upon the R Kailleries that pafs upon Cowards, 
aud. ot che other uport che Praiſes giren to the Va- 
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liant ; and this double Phantom; which totally poſ- 
feſſes them, diverts them from the Conſideration of 
Dangers, and of Death, | 10 
It is for this Reaſon that thoſe who have Cauſe to 
believe that the Eyes of the World are upon them, 
being then more taken up with thoſe Judgments, are 
more valiant and. more daring. Thus Captains have 
generally more Courage than common Soldiers, and 
aentlemen, more than thoſe who are not fo; becauſe 
having more Honour to loſe and to win, their Minds 
are more ſtrongly bent upon it. The ſame Labours, 
ſaid.a great Leader, are not equally painful to a Ge- 
-neral, and to a common Soldier; becauſe a General is 
ſupported and encouraged by the Judgments of a 
whoic Army, the Eyes of which are all upon him; 


whereas a common Soldier has nothing to encourage 


him but the Hopes cf 'a ſmall Reward, and the poor 
Repuration of being a good Soldier, which feldom 
reaches beyond the Cem pany he belongs to. 

What can be the Aim of thoſe Men that build 
magnificent Houſes far above their Condition and 
Fortune? Bare Conveniency is not what they conſult 
in ſo doing; exceſſive Magnificence rather hinders 


than promotes That, and it is certain too, that if 


they were alone in the World, they would never 
give themſelves fo much Trouble; reicher would. 
they dd it if they believed that al] who ſhould ſee 
their Houſes would only look upon the Maſter with 
Contempt. It is therefore for others they labour, 
and for the Approbation of Men: They imagine that 
all who view their Palaces, muſt be filled with Mo- 
tions of Reſpett and Admiration towards him who 

enjoys them: and thus they figure themſelves to their 
own Mind, ſeated in the midſt of their Palaces, ſur- 
rounded by a Crowd of People looking up to them 

from below, and calling them Great, Powerful, Hap- 
Py, Magnificent; and. it is for the Sake of this Idea 


which. 
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. which wholly poſſeſſes them that they make thoſe 
t vaſt Expences, and take all that Pains. 


Why, think we, are Coaches loaded with ſo great 
0 a Number of Lacquies? It is not for the Sake of the 
Service they are of; they are a more Hindrance than 
an Advantage; but it is to ſtir up in the Beholders. 
the Idea of its being a Man of Quality that paſſes by, 
and the Thoughts of this Idea, which they imagine 
will be formed upon the Sight of their Coaches, tickles. 
the Vantty of thoſe to whom they belong. 
If we examine in the ſame manner all the Condi- 
tions, all the Employments, and all the Profeſſions, 
which ate eſteemed in the World, we ſhall find, that 
what renders them agreeable, and alleviates the Pains 
and Fatigues which attend them, is, that they gene- 
rally offer to the Mind the Idea of the Motions of 
Reſpect, Eſteem, Fear, Admiration which they raiſe 
in others towards us. | 
On the contrary, what makes Solitude rkfome to 
moſt People, is, that ſeparating them from the Sight 
of Men, it alſo ſeparates them from that of their- 
Judgment, and of their Thoughts. Thus their Heart 
remains empty and hungry, being deprived of its: 
uſual Nouriſhments, and not finding in itſelf where-- 
-withal to ſatisfy its own Craving. And for this Rea- 
ſon the Pagan Philoſophers believed a ſolitary Life fo 
inſuppottable, that they did: not feruple to ſay their 
Wiſe Man would nor purchaſe the Endowments of all 
the Goods both of Body and Mind, at the Price of 
living always alone, and of having no Body with 
whom he might diſcourſe of his Happineſs. Nothing 
but Chriſtianity is able to make Solitude agreeable, 
becauſe as it teaches Men to deſpiſe thoſe vain Idea, 
it at rhe ſame time gives them other Ob'es capable 
of employing rhe Mind, and more worthy of filling 
the Heart, and for which they have no need of the 
Light and Commerce of Men... * Fel 
bY | 
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But it is to be obſerved, that the Deſſte of Men 
does not properlyterminate in knowing the Thouthrs 
and Sentiments of others ; but that they make Viet 
thoſe Sentiments only to heighten and im probe the 


Idea they have of themſelves, by joining and incorpo- 


raring With it all thoſe foreign Ideas, and imagining, 
thro a groſs Deluſion, that they are veally ſo mach 
the greater, becauſe they are in a great Houſe, and 
are admird by more People; the all theſe Things 
whichare extrinſieal to them, and all theſe Thoughts 
of other People, not adding in the leaſt to them in 
were before. | | au 

By this Hint, we may diſcover what it is that makes 
Men pleaſed with ſeveral Thimgs, which have nothing 
in themſelves that could divert and delizht them: For 
the Reaſon of the Pleaſure they take in them is, that 
the Idea of themſelves offers itſelf to them thereupon 
greater than uſual, by means of ſome vain Circum- 
ſtance join'd to it. | | 

We take Pleaſure in recounting the: Dangers we 
have gone thro', becauſe upon thoſe Accidents we 
form an Idea which repreſents us to ourſelves either as 


being prudent. or particu'ar'yfavour'd by God. We 


love to talk of Sickneſſes of which we are cured, be- 


e1uſc we repreſent ourſelves to. our own Mind; as ha- 


ving abundance of Strength to reſiſt the Attacks of 
the greateſt Diſtempers IS 
Welove to get the better in every thing, even in 
Plays depending upon Chance, wherein Skill is of no 
Service, tho we play for nothing, becauſe we join to 
our Idea that of Happy. We imagine Fortune has 
made us her Choice, and that ſhe favourd us merely 
upon account of our Merit. We even conceive this 
pretended Happineſs:to be a permanent Quylity;which 
gives us Reaſon to hope for the like Succeſſes for the 
future: and therefore there ate ſome People tliat 


Gameſters chuſe for. their Partners before others; 
: 4hick: 


( \ ib 


Fact, do leave them as poor and miſerable as they 


| 
| 


Word,. 
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which is extreme'y ridiculous: For tho' a Man may 
have been lucky to ſuch a Moment, yet it is not there- 
fore probable he ſhould be ſo the next, any more than 


one who has had the worſt Luck in the World. 


Thus the Mind of thoſe who love only the World, 
has in effect for its Object nothing but vain Phan- 


toms, which moſt wretchedly amuſe and poſſeſs it; 
and thoſe that are held the wiſeſt, feed themſelves, 


like the reſt, with Dreams and Deluſions. Thoſe 
alone who direct their Life and Actions to the Things 


* Eternity can be ſaid to have a ſolid, real, and du- 
Hrable Object; and all others are fond of Vanity and 
Nothingneſs, and purſue Falſity and Error. 
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Of anther Cauſe of Cunfuſſn in our Thoughts and 
Diſcourſe ; which is, that we afjix our Ideas io 


WI have already ſaid, that the Neceſſity we are 
under of making uſe of exterior Signs to ex- 
lun, Thoughts, cauſes us to affix our Ideas to 
Words in ſuch a manner, that we often confider ra- 
ther the Words than the Things. Now this is one of 
the moſt uſual Cauſes of the Confuſton of our 
Thoughts, and of our Diſcourſe, | 
For it is to be obſerved, that tho different Men 
have often different Ideas of the ſame Things, they 
nevertheleſs make uſe of the ſame Words to expreſs 
them; as, the Idea which a Pagan Philoſopher has of 
Virtue, is not the ſame with that of a Chriſtian Di- 
vine; and yet each expreſſes this Word Idea by the 
the ſame Word, Virtue. n 5 
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that Thing Sou, and ſtretched that Idea to what was 


happen d, that by this Likeneſs of the Name, he has 
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Further, Men in different Ages have conſider' d the caſio 
fame Things in very different Manners, and yet have comp 
always collected all thoſe Ideas under one ſame Name] the 
ſo chat upon the Pronunciation of that Word, one i; ö Kirht 
eafily confounded, taking it ſometimes according to dhe! 
one Idea, and ſometimes according to another. For 4 
Example, Man being convinced there was in him 
fomething, be it what it would, that was the Occa-F 
Hon of his Nouriſhment and of his Growth, called! 


-of the like Uſe not only in Animals, but even iy! 
Plants. And again, finding that he thought, he al 

applied the ſame Name of Soul to that which was in 
him the Principle of Thinking. From whenceit has 


taken for the ſame Thing the Principle of Thinking, 
and the Occaſion of the Nouriſhment and Growth of 
his Body. In the ſame manner, the Name of Life is 
equally given to that which is the Cauſe of the Ope- / 
rations of Animals, and to that which makes us o 


think, which are two Things entirely different. [! 

There is alſo abundance of Equivocation in the | 0 
Words Senfe and Senſations, even when they are only. | +» 
taken for ſome one of the five bodily Senſes. For || +1 
generally there are three Things done in us when we 2\ 


uſe our Senſes; as, when we ſee any thing: 1. Certain 
Motions are made upon the corporeal Organs, as in the 
Eye and Brain. 2. Thoſe Motions give our Soul Oc- 
caſion to conceive ſomething ; as when in conſequence 
of the Motion made on our Eye by the Reflection of the |} + 


Light in the Drops of Rain oppoſite to the Sun, ſhe- 


conceives Ideas of Red, of Bloe, and of Orange- 


Colour. The zd is the Judgment we make of what 


we ſee, as of the Rainbow to which we aſcribe thoſe 


Colours, and which we conceive to be of a certain 


Bigneſs, of a certain Figure, and at a certain Di- 
flance, The firſt of theſe three Things is folely in 


the Body, the other two are only in the Soul, tho' oc- 


caſion d 


the caſſon d by what paſſes in the Body. And yet we 
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have comprehend all the three, tho ſo widely different, by 
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the fame Name of Senſe, and df Sen ſations, or of 
Kirbt, Hearing, c. For when we' ſay the Eye fees, 
the Ear hears, this cannot be underſtood only accord- 


ing to the Motion of the bodily Organ, it being evi- 
dent that the Eye has mo Perception of the Objects 


which ſtrike upon it, and that it is ſomething elſe 
which judges of them. On the 'contrary, it is true, 


that we have not ſeen a Perſon that ſtands before us, 


__ in our Eyes, unleſs we have reflected upon 


im. And then the Word Fight is taken for the 
Thought which is formed in our Soul in conſequence 
of what paſſes in our Eye and Brain: And according 
'to this Signification of the Word Sight, it is the 
Soul and not the Body that ſees, as Plato maintains, 


and after him Cicero, in theſe Words: Nos enim ne 
nunc quidem otulis cernimus eaque videmus. Neque enim 


eftullus ſen ſus in corpore. Viequaſiquedam ſunt adocu- 


Jos, ad auwes ad nares 4 fede animi 15 art itaque 


fepe aut cogitatione aut aliqua vi morbi impediti apertis 


-atque integris & oculis & auribus, nec videmus nec audi - 
"mus; ut facile intelligi poſſit, animum & videre & au- 
dire non cas partes que ꝓuo / faneflire ſunt animi. Laſtly, 
the Words Senſe, Sight, Hearing, Cc. are meant of 
the laſt of the three Things before- mentioned, that 
is, of the Judgments our 


ul makes in conſequenee 
of the Perceptions ſhe had upon Occaſion of what 


paſſed in the bodily Organs. when we ſay the Senſes 
are deceived; as when we fee a Stick crooked in the 


Water, and that the Sun does not appear to be above 


4wo Foot diameter: Por it is certain there can be 


neither Brror nor Falſity in whatever is done in the 
bodily Organ, nor in the mere Perception of the 


Soul, which is only ſimple Conception; but that the 


whole Error proceeds only from our judging amiſs, in 


concluding, for Example, that the Sun is not above 


two Foot diameter, becauſe its great Diſtance makes 


that 
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that the Image formed of it in the Bottom of on: 


1 OY , 


Eye is much of the fame Bigneſs as that Which 
would be formed there by an Object of two Foot 
Size placed at a certain Diſtance more propottion d to 
our uſual Stretch of Sight. But having made theſe 
- Judgments even from our Infancy, and that we are ſo 
uſed to them, that at the fame Inſtance we behold the YOf the 
Sun, we preſently, without any previous Reflection, our 
aſcribe it to the Sight, and ſay, that Objects appear WW 
great or little in Proportion to the Greatneſs or 


Op 


* 


Littlenefs of their Diſtance from us, tho it is Ot 1 
Mind, and not our Eye that judges of their Greatnety an 


or Smalneſs. eee 
All Languages are full of vaſt Numbers of Words 
like each other; which tho' they have the ſame 
Sound, are yet Signs of Ideas totally different. 4 
But we are to remark, that when an equivocal 


N 


Name ſignifies two Fs +, which have no Relation | wu 
to one another, and which Men have never counfounded Sad 


in their Thoughts, it is then almoſt ĩmpoſſible to make . 
Miſtakes in them, or that they ſhould be the Cauſe = 
of any Error; as no Body endued with but a little com- Þ 
mon Senſe can be deceived by the Equivocation' of the 
Word Ram, which ſignifies an Animal, and a Sign in 
the Zodiac. Whereas, when the Equivocation pro- 
ceeds from che Error of Men themſelves, who have, }| © 
- thro Ignorance,” confounted different Ideas, as in tha | 1 
Word Soul, it is very difficult to get over the Per= |} 1 
ü 


plexity, becauſe we ſuppoſe that they who firſt made 
uſe. of | theſe Words did perfectiy well underſtand 
them; and thus we often eontent obrſelves with p- 
nouncing them, without ever examining whether the 
Idea we liave of them is c ear and diſtinct; ande νο,˖˖/ůꝭ | 
attribute to what we call by one ſame Name, that 
which will agree only wich the Ideas of Things in- 
compatible, without perceiving; that this only pro- 
ceeds from our having confounded two different Things 
under one Name. 
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Of the Remedy of the Confuſion which ariſes in our 
our Thoughts and Diſcourſe from the Confuſion of 
Words; wherein is laid doum the Neceſſities and 
Uſefulneſs of defining the Words we make uſe of, 

and the Difference between the Definition of Things, 

and the Definition of Names. 


T HE beſt Way to avoid Confuſion of the Words 
which are to be found in the common Language, 
is to make a new Language and new Words, which 


! ſhould be affixed only to ſuch Ideas as we would 


have them expreſs. But it is not neceſſary to make 
new Sounds for this purpoſe, becauſe we may em- 
ploy thoſe which are already in Uſe, only by looking 
upon them to have no Signification at all at preſent, 
and ſo giving them that which we deſire they ſhould 


have, by deſcribing in other plain Words, nor liable 


to the leaſt Equivocation, the Idea to which we 
would apply them. As, for Inſtance, if I would 
prove that our Soul is immortal, the Word Soul be- 
ing equviocal, as we have already ſhewed, will eaſi y 
roduce Confuſion in what I ſhall be about to ſay. 
herefore, to avoid it, I will look upon the Word 
Soul as if it were a. Sound utterly deſtitute at preſent 
of any manner of Senſe, and will apply it -only to 
what is in us the Principle of Thought, ſaying, I call 
Soul that in us which is the 4 of Thought. 
This is what is called the Definition of Name, de- 


$nitio nominis, Which the Geometers make ſuch 2 
> a 9 F | e 
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uſe of, but which muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed From 


the Definition of Thing, definitio rei. 


For in the Definition of Thing, as, for Inſtance in 
theſe, Man is artaſonable Creature, Time ts the Meaſure 
of Motion, we leave to the Term defin'd, which. is 
Man, or Time, its ordinary Idea, wherein we aſſert 
are alſo contain d other Ideas, as Reaſonable Creatures, 
or Meaſure of Motion; whereas in the Definition of 
Name, as we have already faid, we regard only the 
Sound, and afterward derermine that Sound to be the 
Sign of an Idea, which we deſcribe by other Words. 

Care muſt alſo be taken not to confound that Def 
nition of Name, which we here ſpeak of, with that 
mentioned by ſome Philoſohpers, Who by it under- 
ſtand the Explanation of what a Word ſignifies ac- 
cording to the common Uſe of a Language, or ac- 
cording to its Erymology, This we may treat of 
elſewhere. But here, on the contrary, we regard only. 
the particular Uſe ro which he that defines a Word, 
would have it underſtood for the right conceiving 
his Thought, without troubling: himſelf whether 
others take it in the ſame Senſe. whe Puntry 
And from hence it follows, 1. That Definition of 
Names are arbitrary, and that thoſe. of Things are 
not ſo. For every Sound being in itſelf and naturally, 
indifferent to ſignify all Sorts of Ideas, I may for my 
particular Uſe, and provided F give Notice of it, de- 
termine a Sound to mean only one, certain Thing, 
without the leaſt Mixture of any other. But it 1s 

ite otherwiſe with the Definition of Things; for it 
$a not depend upon the Will of Men, that. Ideas 
ſhall inc\ude whatever they would have them in- 
clude :' ſo that if in defining them we aſcribe to thoſe 
Ideas any. thing which they do not contain, we fall 
into evitable Error. | | 5 

Thus (to give an Example of both) if ſtripping the 
Word Parallelogram of all manner of Signification, 
L apply it to ſignify a Triangle, I may lawfully do fo, 

| | an 
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ad commit no Error in it, provided I take it in, 
that Senſe only; and then I may ſay, a, Parallelograz 
has three Angles equal to two Right Angles; But i 
leaving to this Word its uſual Signification and Idea, 
which is to ſignifie a Figure whoſe Sides are parallel,, 
I ſhould ſay, that a ParalleJogram. is a Figure of three 
Lines; being then a Definition, of a, Thing, it would; 
be utterly falle, ſince it is impoſſible a three-lin d Fi- 
gure ſhould have its Sides parallel. | 
In the 2d Place it follows, that Definitions of 
Names cannot be conteſted, even for this Reaſon, 
** they are arbitra:y,. For you cannot deny that a, 
an has given to a Sound. the Signification he avers 
he has given it; nor that it Has that Signification in, 
the Uſe that Man makes of it, after he has given us 
Notice thereof: But as to the Definitions of ig 
we often may conteſt them, fince they may be falſe, 
as we have already, ſhewn, 
It follows, 3dly, that every Definition of Name, 
fince it is not conteſtible, may be taken as a Princi- 
ple; whereas Definitions of Things can by no means 
e taken as Principles, but are in fact Propoſitions 
which may be deny d by thoſe who think them ob- 
ſcure, and conſequently, like other Propoſitions, are 
to be proved, and not ſuppoſed, unleſs they be ſelf- 
evident, as Axioms are | | 
What I juſt; now ſaid, that the Definitions of 
Name may be taken as a Principle, does however re- 
quire ſome Explanation, For this is true only. becauſe 
we are not to conteſt that the Idea intended may; not 
be called by the Name given, to it; but nothing is 
from thence to be, concluded to the Advantage of 
that, Idea, nor are we merely, becauſe. a Name has 
been given it, to believe that it ſignifies ſomething 
Teal: For (by way of Example) L may. define. the 
Word Chimera, ſaying, I call Chimera that which 
implies Contradiction, and yet it will not follow from 
thence that a Chimera is really ſomething, In like 
| Manner, 


* * 
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manner, if a Philoſopher ſays to me, I call Pondero- 
fity the interior Principle, which makes a Stone de- 
ſcend without any compulſive Violence; I will not 
conteſt this Definition; on the contrary I will receive 
it willingly, becauſe it lets me clearly into his Mean- 
ing: But 1 will deny that what he underſtands by the 
Word Ponderoſity is any thing real, becauſe there is 
no ſuch Principle in Stones. thy F 

I was willing to explain this at length, becauſe 
there are two great Abuſes committed in the common 
Philoſophy in this Point. Ihe firſt is to confound 


the Definition of the Thing with the Definition of 


the Name, and to aſcribe to the former, what belongs 
only to the latter; for having made at Pleafure a 
hundred Definitions, not of Name but of Things, all 
Falſe, and which do not at all explain the true Na- 
ture of the ſtag nor the Ideas we naturally have 
of them; they afterwards expect we ſhould look up- 
on thoſe Definitions to be Principles: which no Body 
can contradict ; and if any Man denies them, as they 
very juſtly may be denied, they pretend that ſuch a 
an does not deſerve to be argued with. 
The ſecond Abuſe is, that hardly ever making uſe 
of Definition of Names to remove their Obſcurity, 
and fix them to certain Ideas clearly deſcribed, they 
leave them in their Confuſion ; whence it happens 
that moſt of their Diſputes are only Diſputes about 
Words : and further, that they inſtance what is clear 
and true in the confus d Ideas to eſtabliſh what is 
obſcure and falſe in them; which would eaſily be 
diſcoverd if they had defin'd the Names. Thus 
Philoſophers generally believe, that the cleareſt Point 
in the World is, that Fire is hot, and that a Stone is 
heavy, and that it would be Madneſs to deny it; and 
indeed they may impoſe this upon every Body, fo 
long as the Names are not defined , but upon defi- 
ning them, it will quickly appear whether what they 
advance is clear or obſcure, For we are to aſk them, 


what 
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1 of \by any thing whatever; it will then be eaſy to ſhew 
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! when we let it drop% but it is not at all clear that it 
falls downwards of itſelf, without being puſhed on 


4 note it. 

| eſpecially in Books of Science, to repeat a long Train 

ok Words every time. Therefore, 1 once given 
a full Deſcription of the Thing in all t 


the reſt, Thus, having 1 that there are 
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what they mean by the Word Hot, and the Word | 
Heavy? If they anſwer, that by Hot they on 
mean that which cauſes in us the Senſation of Hear, = 
and by Heavy that which, not being held up will! 
deſcend ; they have good Reaſon to ſay that he muſt | 
be mad who denies that Fire is hot, and a Stone 
heavy: But if they / underſtand by Hot that which 
has in itſelf a Quality like to that which we imagine 
to ourſelves when we feel Heat, and by Heavy that 
which has in itſelf an interior Principle, which makes 
it fall towards the Center, without being puſhed on 


them, that to deny that in ſuch a Senſe Fire is hot and 
2 Stone heavy, is not to deny a clear, but a very ob- 
ſcure thing, not to ſay a very falſe one; for it is in- 
deed clear, that Fire cauſes us to have the Senſation 
of Heat, by the Impreſſion it makes upon our Body; 
but itis by no means clear, that Fire has any thing in 
it like to what we feel when we are near Fire. And 
ſo too it is very clear, that a Stone falls downwards 
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by ſomething elſe. 

Thus uſeful is the Definition of Names to give z 
diſtinct Notion of any Point, that we may not fooliſh- 
ly diſpute about Words which one takes in one Senſe, 
and another in another, as is ſo often done even in b 
common Diſcourſe. 1 

But beſides this Benefit, there is alſo another, 'Y 
which is, that often we cannot give a clear Idea of a 
Thing, unleſs we make uſe of ſeveral Words to de- 
Now it would be tedious and impertinent, 


ſe Words, 
the Idea conceived is afrerwards annexed to one ſingle 
Word, which by that Means ſupplies the Place of all- 


Num. 


— 
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[Numbers which may be divided into two equal Num- 
ders ; to avoid che frequent Repetition of all thoſe 
Terms, one Name is givenitoithat Propriety, ſaying, 

I call every Number Which is diviſible into two equal 
Numbers, an, even Numbrr. This ſhews, that every * 
time a Word already din dis uſed, the Definition i 
muſt mentally be ſubſti tuted in the room of the De- 
fined; and this Definition muſt be ſo: preſent, that ſo 
ſoon as ever the even Mumber, for Inſtance, is named, 
zit muſt immediately be underſtoocd that thereby is 
meant that which is diviſible into two equal Num- 
berg; and: thoſe two Things muſt [be ſo inſeparably 
joined together in the Thought, that ſo ſoon as ever one 
is expreſſed, the other muſt} offer itſelf to the Mind. 
For thoſe who define the Terms, as do the Geometers, | 
do ãt only to orten the Diſcourſe, which ſo many fre- 
quent Circumlocutions would render diſtaſteſul. Ne 
Aſſidue circumſoque ndo moras faciamus, as St. Auſfin ſays; 
*but they do not practiſe· ĩt to abridge the Ideas of: the 
Things of which they treat, becauſe zhey believe the 
i Mind will ſupply the: full Definition to the ſhortend 
Terms, which they uſe only to avoid the Perplexity 
which the Multitude of Words would produce. 
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| H AP. XIII. 
<Uſeful-O) ſervations touching the Definition o, Names. 


| A Feer, having explain d the Nature, Uſe, and Ne- 
4 deſliry of Definitions of Names, it will not be 
| from the Purpoſe to make ſome Obſervations upon the 
Manner of employing them, that they may not be 
| abuſed. . l 1 39 4 
Ihe firſteis, that we muſt not undertake to define 
All Words, "becauſe that would often be of no manner 
Ile, and even impoſſible to be done, I — * 
£ 1 wou ; 
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would often be of no Uſe to define certain Names: 
For when the Idea Men have of any thing is diſtin, 
and that all who underſtand a Language from the ſame 

Idea at hearing a Word pronounced, it would be uſe- 
leſs to define it, ſince the Purpoſe of Definition is al- 
ready anſwered, in that the Word is annexed to a 
cleat and diſtinct Idea. It is thus in ſuch Things as 
are very ſimple, whereof all Men have naturally the 
ſame Idea, 15 that the Words by which they are ſig- 
nified are underſtood in the ſame Senſe by all that 
uſe them; ot if there is at any time ſome Obſcurity in 
them, their chief Attention is ſure nevertheleſs to fall 
upon what is clear; and thus they who uſe them on- 
Jy to expreſs the clear Idea, need not at all fear that 
they ſhall not be underſtood. Such are the Words Be- 
ing, Thought, Exlen on, Equality, Duration or Time, 
and the like. For tho ſome may obſcure the Idea of 
Time by divers Propofitions which they form of it, 
which they call Definitions, as, that Time is the Mea- 
ſure of Motion according to Anteriority and Poſterio- 
rity; yet they themſelves do not teſt in this Definition 
when they hear Time mentioned, and conceive nothing 
more of it than other People naturally do. And thus. 
the Learned and the Ignorant underſtand the ſame 
Thing, and with the ſame Eaſe, when they are told, that 

a Horſe travels a League in leſs Time than a Tortoiſe. 
I fay further, that it would be impoſlible to define 
all Words: For to define a Word, we have a Neceſſity 
for other Words which may deſcribe the Idea to 
which we would affix that Word; and if we would 


US 


again define the Words which we uſe in the Explica- 
tion of that former, we ſhould have a Necellity for 
* other, and ſo on ad infinitum. It is therefore abſo- 
'C | Jutely unavoidable to reſt in ſome primitive Terms 
. | Which there is no Occaſion to define; and it would be 
r as great a Fault to go about to define too much, as 
% not to define enough, becauſe both ways lead into the 
a Confuſion, which it is the Deſign to avoid. 
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The ſecond Obſervation is, that we ſhould not 
change the Definitions already teceived when we have 
nothing to object againſt them; for it is always eaſier 
to make a Word underſtood when Cuſtom has already 
aftixed it to an Idea, at leaſt among the Learned, 
than when we are to annex one anew to that Idea, 
and to unlooſe it from ſome other Idea with which 
it uſed before to be joined. Wherefore it would be 
a Fault to change the Definitions received by the 
Mathematicians, unleſs ſome one be perplexed and 


not clearly explicative of the Idea, as that of the 


Angle and of Proportion may be in Euclik. 
he third Obſervation is, that when we are obliged 
to define a Word, we ought to comply with Cuſtom 
as much as we can, in not giving Words a Senſe too 
remote from what they carry already, nor one contra» 
ry to their Etymology ; as to ſay, I call Parallelogram 
a Figure terminated by three Lines; but in general to 
be contented with ſtripping a Word which has two 
Senſes of ane of thoſe — es, in order to affix it ſole- 
ly to the other. Thus Heat ſignifying in common 
Uſe both the Senſation we have, and a Quality we 
imagine in the Fire exactly like what we feel; to 
avoid this Ambiguity, I may uſe the Name of Heat, 
applying it only to one of theſe Ideas, and with- 
drawing it from t'other; as if I ſay, I call Heat the 
Senſation I have when I come near the Fre; giving to 
the Cauſe of this Senſation either a Name wholly dif- 
ferent, as Ardor, or Burning, or the ſame Name, with 
ſome Addition, that may determine it, and diſtinguiſh 
it from Heat taken from Senſation, as to ſay Virtual 
hear, | | 
The Reaſon of this Obſervation is, that Men ha- 
ving once annexed an Idea to a Word, do not eaftly 
ſeparate them again; and thus their firſt Idea always 
returning, Toon makes them forget the new ene ich 
you would give them in defining that Werd; fo that 


it would be-caſicr to accuſtom them to a Word which 
| © C392 bb ſigniſied 
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ſigniſied nothing at all, as to ſay; I call Bara a Figure 
terminated by three Lines, than to bring them to di- 
veſt the Word Parallelooram of the Idea of a Figure 
whoſe oppoſite Sides are Parallels, to make it ſigni- 
ty a Figure whoſe Sides can never be parallel. 

This is a Fault which may be laid to the Charge 
of all the Chymiſts, who have taken Delight in 
changing the Names of moſt of the Ihings they 
mention, without the leaſt Benefit, and to give them 
others which already ſignify diffetent Things, which 
have no real Relation to the new Ideas to which they 
join them. This has gone ſo far as to lead ſome People 
into ridiculous Ratiocinations, as is that of a certain 
Man, who imagining that the Plague was a Satut- 
nine Diſtemper, pretended that. Perſons infected with 
it, had been cured by hanging about their Necks a Bic 
of Lead, which the Chymiſts call Saturn, whereon 
was graved of a Saturday, which is aiſo called Saturn, 
the Character which the Aſtronomers uſe to denote 
that Planet; as if arbitrary and: groundleſs Relations 
between the Lead and the Planet of Saturn, and be- 
tween the ſame Planet and Saturday, and the lirtle 
Mark by which it is characteriz d, could produce real 
Effects, and work the Cure of Diftempers. 

But what is moſt inſufferable in this Gibberifh of 
the Chymiſts, is their Prophanation of the moſt ſa- 
cred Myfteries of Religion, in teaching that they 
ſerve as a Veil to their pretended Secrets: inſomuch 
that ſome have gone to that Heighth of Impiety, as 
to apply what the Scripture fays of te Chriſtians, 
that they are the Choſen Race, the Royal Priefihood, the 
oly Nation, the People which God hath purchaſed, and 
which he hath called from Darkneſs into bis wonderful 


Light, to the Chimerical Fraternity of Roſicrucians, who 
if we will take their Words, are Sages that ate arrived 


at the bleſſed Immortality, having found a Way by 
the Philoſopher's Stone to fix their Souls to their Bo- 


dies, inaſmuch (quo they) as there is no Body mote- 
F 3 fixed 
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102 LOGIC: or, the | : 
fixed and more incorcuptible than Gold. Theſe, and ther 
a great many more of the like Dreams, may be found not 


in Gaſſendi's Examination of Flud's Philoſophy, which Dil 
ſhews that no Character of the Mind is more diftem- ] ai 


per d than that of thoſe enigmatical Writers, who g ] 
imagine that Thoughts nor at all ſolid, not to call t 
them falſe and impious, will paſs for extraordinary | tha 
Myſteries when cloathed in Forms of Speech unintel- the 
ligible to ordinary Readers. | 
EGO III e to 
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of anther Sort of Definitions of Names, to denote fi 
= what they ſignify in common Uſe, + | 


1 | = © 
| A LL that we have hitherto ſaid of Definitions of f 
Names, is to be underſtood only of thoſe where- 

| in an Author defines the Words he in particular uſes; . 


and this is what makes them free and arbitrary, be- 
' cauſe every one may uſe what Sound he pleaſes to 
expreſs his Ideas, provided he gives Notice that he = 
| will uſe ſuch a Sound. But as Men are Diſpoſers on- 
|. Jy of they own Language, and not of other People's, 
every one has indeed a Right to make a Dictionary 
for himſelf, but he has no Right to make one for 
others, nor to explain their Words by the par- 
Significations he has affixed to thoſe Words. For 
which Reaſon, when our Deſign is not barely to re- 
late in what Senſe we take a Word, but that we pre- 
=_ tend to explain that in which it is uſually taken, 
II the Definitions given of it are by no Means arbitrary; 
1 but they are ty d down and reſtrain d to repreſent not 
the Truth of the Things, but the Truth of the 
Cuſtom, and they are to be reckon d falſe, if they do 
not truly relate that Cuſtom, that is to ſay, if they 
do not join to Sounds the ſame Ideas which are joined 
to them, by the ordinary Cuſtom of thoſe "_— uſe 
| them 
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ART of THIN XING. 103” 
them, And this ſhews alſo that theſe Definitions are 
not at all exempt from being conteſted, ſince daily 


Diſputes ariſe upon the Signiſication, which Cuſtom 
aſſigns to Terms. R 


Now tho theſe Sorts of Definitions ſeem porperly.- 


to fall to the Share-of Grammarians, ſince it is they 
that make Dictionaries, which are nothing elfe but 
the Explication of the Ideas which Men have agreed 

to affix to certain Sounds: Nevertheleſs ſeveral Re 
flections may be made upon that Subject, of great. Uſe 
to the Exactneſs of our Judgments. 


The firſt, which ſerves as a Foundation to the reſt, 


| is, that Men do not often conſider the whole Signifi- 


cation of Words, that is to ſay, that Words do often 
ſignify more than they ſeem to do; and that when we 
would expreſs the Signification of them, we do not re- 
preſent the whole Impreſſion they make uponour Mind. 
For to fgnify, in a Sound either pronounced or 
written, is only to excite in our Mind. an Idea an- 
nexed to that Sound, by ſtriking upon our Ears or 
Eyes. Now it often happens that a Word, beſides 
the principal Idea, which is looked upon to be the 
proper Signification of that Word, does alſo excite 
ſeveral other Ideas, which may be called Acceſſory, 
of which we take little Notice, tho. the Mind receives 
the Impreſhon of them. bf AT DR; | 
For Inſtance, if one Man ſays to another, You Lye, 
and that Notice is taken only of the principal Signi- 
fication cf that Expreſſion, it is the ſame Ehing as if 
he ſaid to him, You know the contraty of what you 
affirm. But beſides this principal Signification, theſe - 
Words carry along with them in Cuſtom an Idea of 
Contempt and Affront, and they make us believe that 
he who ſays them to us does not care how he abuſes 
us: and this makes them injurious and offenſtve. 
Sometimes theſe acceflory Ideas are not annexed to 
the Words by the common Uſe, but are joired to 
them only by him that uſes them. And theſe pro- 
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104 LOGIC: or, the 
perly are ſuch as are excited by the Tone of the Voice, 
Air of the Face, Geſtures, an by the other natu- 
ral Signs which affix to our Words an infinite Num- 
ber of Ideas, which diverſify, change, diminiſh, in- 
creaſe their Signification, by joining theſe to the 
Image of the Motions, Judgments, and Opinion of 
the Perſon ſpeaking, 

And therefore, if he who ſaid that we are to ſuit 
the Tone of the Voice to the Ears of him that we 


are talking with, did thereby mean, that it was 


enough if he ſpoke loud enough to be heard, he was 
unacquainted with.one Part of the Uſe of the Voice, 
the Tone often ſignifying as much as the Words 
themſelves. There is one Voice for Inſtruction, ano- 
ther for Flattery, another for Reprehenſion: Some- 
times People are willing that their Voice ſhould not 
only juſt reach the Ears of thoſe they ſpeak to, but 
that it ſhould pierce and ſtun thom; and hardly any 
Man would be pleaſed if a Footman that he is chi- 


ding a little loudly, ſhould anſwer, Sir, ſpeak lower, 


I hear you plain enough; becauſe the Tone makes 
a Part of the Reprimand, and is neceſſary for the 
farming in the Mind the Idea we deſire to imprint 
thereon, 5 | 

But ſometimes theſe acceſſory Ideas are inherent in 
the Words themſelves, being generally excited by all 
tbat pronounce them. And this is'the Reaſon that in 
Expreſſions which ſeem to ſigniſy the ſame thing, 
ſome are injurious, others mild, ſome impudent, 
others modeſt, ſome lewd, others chaſte ; becauſe be- 
ſides that principal Idea in which they agree, Men 
have annexed to them other Ideas, which are the 
Cauſe of that Difference. 

This Obſervation may ſerve to diſcover a Piece of 
Injuſtice very common in thoſe that complain of the 
Reproaches caſt upon them ; which is, their changing 
the Subſtantives into Adjectives; ſo that if they have 
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ART of THIN XING. 105 
been accuſed of Ignorance or Falfity, they ſay they 
have been called Ignorant or Falſe, which is very un- 
reaſonable; for theſe Words do by no means ſignify. 
the ſame thing. For the Adjectives Ignorant or 
Falſe, beſides the Signification of the Fault which 
they denote, do alſo include the Idea of Contempt; 
whereas thoſe of Ignorance and Falfiry. denote the 
Things fuch as they really are, without Aggravatiom 
or Extenuation; and others might be found which 
would ſignify the very ſame thing, in a manner, which 
would at the ſame time include a ſoftening Idea, and 
which would ſhew a Deſire to ſpare the Perſon againſt 
whom the Reproaches are made. And fucha Manner 
is what prudent and moderate Men would always 
chuſe, unleſs they have ſome particular Reaſon for 
acting with greater Vehemence. 
By this alſo we may find the Difference between 
the Simple Style and the Figurative Style, and why 
the fame Thoughts appear not more lively when ex- 
preſſed by a Figure, than they would if they were re- 
ſtrain d to Expreſſions altogether ſtaple ; the Rea-- 
ſon whereof is this, that - Figurative Expreſſions ſig- 
nify, beſides the principal Thing, the Movement and 
Paſſion of him that ſpeaks, and thus imprint both 
Ideas together in the Mind: whereas the *imple Ex- 

preſſion only ſhews the Truth in irs naked Beauty. 
For Inſtance, if this Half-Verſe of Virgil, Uſque 
adeone mori nnſerum eft | were expreſſed fimply and 
without a Figure thus; Non eft uſque adeo mort miſe- 
rum it certainly would have much ſeſs Strength. And 
the Reaſon is, that the firſt Expreſiton ſignifies much 
more than the ſecond. For it not only expreſſes that 
Thought, that Death is not fo great an Evil as it is 
imagined; but it reprefents further the Idea: of a Man 
challenging Death, and looking it nnterrified in the 
Face: An Image much more livelythan the Thought 
itſelf to which it is joined. Thus it is no Wonder 
that it ſtrikes us more; for the _ is indeed * 
4 a 
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by the Images of Truths, but ſhe is ſeldom moved 
but by the Images of Movements. 


. vis me flere, dolendum eſi 
Primum ip tibi. 


But as the figurative Style uſually ſignifies, with 
the Things, the Movements we feel when we con- 
ceive and ſpeak of them, we may thereby judge how 
it ought to be employed, and what Subje&ts it is fit 
for. It is plain, that it is ridiculous to uſe it in Mat- 
ters purely ſpeculative, which are looked upon with 
2- calm Eye, and which produce no Motion in the 
Mind; for ſince Figures expreſs the Motions of our 
Soul, thoſe which are thrown into Subjects where the 
Soul is not moved, are Motions contrary to Nature, 
and may rather be called Convulſions: For which 
Reaſon nothing is more di ſagreeab e than ſome Prea- 


chers, who make the ſame Stir equally in every thing, 


and who work themſelves up no leſs in philoſophical 
Ratioci nations, than in Truths that are full of Won- 
der, and the moſt Neceſſary to Salvation. 

And on the other hand, when the Matter treated of 
38 ſuch as ought reaſonably to touch us, it is a Fault 
to ſpeak of it in a dry, cold, and motionleſs Way, be- 
caufe it is a Fault not to be touched with what we 

Thus the divine Truths not being propoſed to 
be barely kriown, but much more to be beloved, re- 
vered and adored by Men; the noble, exalted, and 
figurative Manner in which the Holy Fathers have 
handled them, is undoubtedly much more proper for 
them, than a plain ſpiritlefs Style, like that of the 
Scholaſtics; ſince the former not only teaches us 
thoſe Truths, but likewiſe repreſents to us the Senti- 
ments of Love and Awe with which the Fathers 
fpoke of them; and by thus imprinting in our Mind 
the Image of this holy Diſpoſition, it may very much 

con- 
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y contribute to give us the like: Whereas the Scho- 
laſtic Style being ſimple, and containing only the 
Ideas of the naked Truth, is leſs capable of produ- 
cing in the Soul the Motions of Reſpect and Love 
which we ought to have for the Truths of Chriſtia- 
nity, which renders it in this Point not only leſs uſe- 
1 ful, but alſo leſs agreeable, the Pleaſure' of the Soul 
? conſiſting more in feeling Motions, than in acquiring 
4 Knowledge. Fe LD Ne 
t FF TLaftly, by this Obſervation we may reſolve the fa- 
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mous Queſtion ſo much diſputed among the ancient 

Philoſophers, Whther any Words are unchaſte? And 
confute the Arguments of the Stoics, who-averred, .. 
that we might indifferently ufe thoſe Expreſſions that 


> © are generally reckon'd impudent and obſcene. 7 
* ; They maintain, ſays Cicero in a Letter written up- 
on that Subject, that no Words are lewd nor ſhame-- 


ful. For either the Obſcenity (ſay they) proceeds 
from the Things, or it lies in the Words. It does - 
not ptoceed from the Things only, ſince it is allowed 
to expreſs them in other Words, which are never 
reckon d unchaſte. Neither is it in the Words con- 
ſider d as Sounds; ſince it often happens (as Cicero 
ſhews) that one and the ſame Sound neniſying Va-- 
rious Things, is accounted lewd. in one Significationg- 
and nor in the other. N 
But all this is no more than a vainSubtilty, which 
proceeds only from thoſe Philoſophers not having 
enough conſidet'd theſe acceffory Ideas which the 
£ Mind joins to the principal Ideas of Things; for by 
| | their Means it happens that. one and the ſame Thing 
| may be expreſſed chaſtely-by one Sound, and un- 
chaſtely by another, if dne of thoſe Sounds adds to it 
ſome other Idea which covers its Turpitude, and if the 
other on the contrary offers i to the Mind in an im. 
pudent Manner. Thus the Words Adultery, Taceſt,* 
abominable Sin, are not infamous, tho' they repre- 
fent Actions that are very infamous, becauſe they re- 
; WWW Ws preſent 
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preſent them cover d with a Veil of Horror, which 
makes us look upon them only as they are Crimes; ſo 
that thoſe Words rather ſignify. the Crime of thoſe 
Actions, than the Actions themſelves; Whereasthere 
are ſome Words which expreſs them without inſpiring 
a Horror for them, and ſhew ing them rather pleaſant 


than wicked, and which even add to them an Idea. 


of Impudence and Laſciviouſneſs. And theſe are 
the Words which are called Lewd and Obſcene, 

The ſame may be ſaid of divers Circumlocutions, 
which expreſs in a clean manner Actions, which tho 
Ewful, have yet ſomething in them of the Corruption 
of Nature: Forfuch-Circumlocutions not only. barely 
expreſs the Things themſelves, But alſo the Diſpoſi- 
tion of him who ſpeaks of them in that manner, and 
who ſhews by his Reſervedneſs that he hides them as 
much as he can, both from. others and from himſelf. 
Whereas thoſe that ſhould ſpeak of them in another. 
Manner, would. appear to take Delight in regarding 
ſuch Objects; and that Delight being infamous, it is 
no Wonder the Words which imprint that Idea, 
ſhould be reckon d contrary, to Decency. fon 
For this Reaſon it alſo ſometimes happens that one 


and the fame Word is accounted decent in.one Age, 


and indecent in another; which has obliged the He- 
brew Doctors to ſubſtitute in certain Places of the 
Bible Hebrew Words in the Margin, to be pro- 
nounced by thoſe that read it in the room of thoſe 
which. the Scripture uſes. For thoſe Words, when 
the Prophets wrote them, were not at all indecent, 
Becauſe they were affixed to ſome Idea which-ſuffer'd 
thoſe Objects to be looked upon without Breach of 
Modefty and Virtue :. But ſince that Time, that Idea 
having been ſeparated from them, and-Cuſtom ba- 
ving joined to them another of Impudemce and Ob- 
ſcenity, they are now become indecent; and it was 
with gocd Reafon, to hinder the Mind's Being ſtruck 
with that ill Idea, that the Rabbies cauſed others 5 
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be pronounced in reading the Bible, tho they do not 
preſume. to alter the Text. 15 

Thus it was an ill Excuſe of an Author, whom a 
religious Profeſſion ty d down to the exacteſt Mo- 
deſty, and who was juſtly reproached for having uſed 
an indecent Word to ſignify an infamous Place, to al- 
jedge that the Fathers did not ſcruple to uſe that of 
Lufanar, and that we often found in their Writings 
the Words Meretrix, Leno, and others which would 
ſcarce be allowable in our Tongue. For the Freedom 
wherewith the Fathers uſed theſe Words, ought to 
have convinced him, that they were not thought ſcan- 


dalous in their Time, that is to ſay, that Cuſtom had 


not joined to them. that Idea of Lewdneſs which 
makes them indecent; and he was in the wrong to 
conclude from thence that he might lawfully. make. 
uſe of thoſe which are accounted indecent in our 
Tongue, becauſe theſe Words do not in Effect ſignify 
the fame Things as thoſe which the Fathers uſed ; 
ſince beſides the principal Idea wherein they agree, 
they. alſo include the Image of an ill Diſpoſttion of 
Mind, inclinable to Lewdneſs and Debauehery:.. - _ -, 
- Theſe acceſſory Ideas therefore being of ſuch Im- 
portance in diverſifying the principal Signification, it 
would be of Uſe, if the Authors of Dictionaries took 
Notice of them, and marked, for Inſtance, ſuch 
Words as are affronting, civil, abuſive, modeſt, ob- 
ſcene; ox rather they ſhould utterly leave out thoſe 
laſt, ſince it is always better to be ignorant of them, 
than to know them ici N 
l erer te r cr RACE & n K St dE $44 2 
Of the Ideas which the Mind adds to thoſe that are 
preciſely ſigni d by the Words. 

| E may likewiſe reckon under-the Name of, ac- 
| ceſſory Ideas, another-ſorr of Idea which the 
Mind adds to the exact Signification of the. Terms, 


by 
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by a particular Reaſon. It is that it often happens 
that having conceived the exact Signi fication which 
anſwer to the Word, it does not ſtop there when it is 


too confuſed and too general ; but carrying its View 


further, it from thence takes Occaſion to conſider, in 
the Ob ect repreſented to it, other Attributes and 
other Faces, and fo to conceive it by more diſtinct 
Ideas. 
This happens particularly in the Pronouns Demon- 
ſtrative, when inſtead of the Name we uſe the Neu- 
ter hoc this; for it is plain, This muſt ſignify This 
Thing, and that hoc ſignifies hæc res, hoc negotruws, Now 
the Word Thing, res, betokens a very genera] and 
very confuſed Attribute of every Object, there being 
only, Nothing, to which the Word Thing may not be 
applied. | 4 | | | 
"But as the Prououn Demonſtrative hoc does not 
ſhew the Thing ſimply in itſelf, but alſo cauſes it to 
be conceived as preſent, the Mind does not ſtop at the 
mere Attribute of Thing; it commonly joins to it 
ſome other diſtinct Attributes. Thus when we uſe 


the Word This, to ſhew a Diamond, the Mind is not 


content with conceiving it as a Thing preſent, bur 
adds to is the Ideas of a hard ſparkling Body, cut in- 
to ſuch or ſuch a Form. | 

All theſe Ideas, as well the firſt and principal as 
that which the Mind adds to it, are excited by the 
Word hoc applied to a Diamond. But they are not 
excited in the ſame Manner; for the Idea of the At- 
tribute?of Thing preſent is excited as the proper Sig- 
nification of the Word, and the other are excited as 
Ideas which the Mind conceives united and identified 
with that firſt and principal Idea, but which are not 
preciſely denoted by the Pronoun Koc. For which Rea- 
ſon, according as the Term hoc is uſed in different 
Matters, the Additions are different. If I ſay hoc, 
ſhewing a Diamond, that Term will always ſignify 
#:isThing; but the Mind will ſupply and add, which 


is 
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is Diamond, whith is a hard ſparkling. Body. If it is 
Wine, the Mind will add the Ideas of Liquidity, of 
the Taſte, and of the Colour of the Wine, and ſo of 
other Things. 

We muſt therefore carefully diſtinguiſh theſe added 
Ideas from the Ideas ſignified ; for tho' both ariſe in 
the ſame Mind, yet they do not both ariſe in the 
ſame Manner. And the Mind, which adds thoſe 
other more diſtin Ideas, does nevertheleſs conceive 
that the Term hoc ſignifies in itſelf only a confuſed 
Idea, which tho' joined to more diſtinct Ideas, fill 
remains confuſed, 

By this we may unravel an impertinent Piece of 
Chicanry, which the Proteſtant Miniſters haverender'd 
famous, and upon which they ground their main Argu- 
ments to eſtabliſh their figurative Senſe in the Eucha- 
rift; and it muſt not be thought ftrange that we make 
uſe of this Obſervation here to clear up this Argu- 
ment, ſince it is fitter for Logic than Divinity. 

Their Peretence is, that in this Propoſition of Jeſus 
Chriſt, This is n Body, the Word This ſignifies Bread. 
Now, ſay they, Bread cannot be really the Body of 
Jeſus Chriſt ; therefore Chriſt's Propoſition does not 
ſignify, This ts really my Body. 

The Minor 1s not what we are here to examine; 
its Falfity has been proved elfewhere; weare only to 
look into the Major, wherein they affirm that the 
Word This ſigmfies Bread; and we need only tell 
them, according to the Principle we have juſt now 
laid down, that the Word Bread denoting a diſtinct 
Idea, is not preciſely what anſwers to the Term hoc, 
which only denotes the confuſed Idea of Thing pre- 

ſent ; but that it is indeed true that firft when Chriſt 
pronounced that Word, having referred his Apoſtles to 
the Bread which he held in his Hands, they did pro- 
bably add to the confuſed Idea of Thing fre ſent, ſigni- 
fied by the Word hoc, the diſtinct Idea of Hos 
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which was only excited, and not preciſely ſignified. by 
that Term. * | * N. 

It is only want of Attention to this neceſſary Di- 
ſtinction, between the Ideas excited and the Ideas pre- 
ciſely ſignified, that occaſions all the Perplexity of 
the Proteſtants. They. make a thouſand fruitleſs En- 
deavours to prove that Chriſt ſhewing Bread, and the 
Apoſtles ſeeing it, and being referred to it by the 
Word hoc, they could. not avoid - conceiving Bread: 
We grant them that they did probably conceive Bread, 
and that they had Reaſon for conceiving it; her iS 
no need of many Arguments to convince us of this: 
The Queſtion is not whether they did conceive Bread, 
but how they conceived it. * | 
And here we tell them, that if they conceived, that 
is to ſay, if they had in their Mind the diſtinct Idea 
of Bread, they did not conceive it as fignified by the 
Word hoc, which is impoſſible, becauſe that Word 
will never ſignify any Thing but a confuſed Idea; but 
they conceived it as an Idea added to that confufed. 
Idea, and excited by the Circumſtances. 

The Importance of this Obſervation will appear 
preſently. But it will not be amiſs. to add here, that 
this Diſtinction is ſo indiſputable, that even. when 
they undertake to prove that the Term. This ſignifies 
Bread, they do nothing elſe but eſtabliſſ it. This, 
ſays a Miniſter that wrote laſt upon this Subject, /gni- 
fies not only this Thing preſent, but alſo:kis Thing fre ſent 
which you know to be Bread. Who is there that does 
not perceive- that in this Propoſition theſe Words, 
which you know t0 be Bread, are, tis true, added to the- 
Words thing fr: ſent by an incident Propoſition, but are 
not preciſely ſignified by the Words thing freſeni, the 
Subject of a Propoſition not ſignifying the whole Pro- 
polition ? And conſequently in this Propoſiiron which 
By the ſameSenſe, this which you know to be Bread, the 
Word Bread is indeed added to the Word this, but 
got fignified By the Word this. 5 n 

_y 
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r But what matters it (the Miniſters will anſwer) 

Ji. | whether the Word this does preciſe'y ſignify the Bread 1 

or no, provided it be true that the Apoſtles conceived 9 


* that what Chrift called this, was Bread? * 
My Now the Importance of the Obſervation is, that is 
he Þ the Wordhis fignifying in itſelf only the preciſe Idea 1 
he | of ine preſent, tho determined to Bread by the di- fl 
. ſtin& Ideas which the Apoſtles added to it, ſtill re- "it 
d. mained capable of another Determination, and of be- | 
ing united with other Ideas, without the Mind's per- [ 
# cekving this Change of its Object. And thus when J 
J. Chriſt e of this that it was his Body, the 
4 Apoſtles had nothing to do but to cut away the Addi- 
tion they had made by the diftin& Ideas of Bread, 


and retaining the ſame Idea of thing pre ſent, they con- 
ceived, after Chriſts Propoſition was quite com- 
J pleated, that this thing preſent was now the Body of 
$ Chriſt. Thus they united the Word hoc, this, which 
13 Þ they had joined to the Bread by an incident Propoſi- 
tion, with the Attribute of being Chrift's Body. 
The Attribute of being Chriſts Body obliged them 
indeed 'to cut away the added Ideas, but it did not * 
make them change the Idea preciſely marked by the 
Word hoc, and they ſimply conceived that it was the 
Body of Chriſt. Behold all the Myſtery of this Pro- 
poſition, which does not proceed from the Obſcurity 
of the Terms, but from the Change wronght by 
Chriſt, who cauſed this Subject hoc to have two dif- 
ferent Determinations at the Beginning and at the End 
; of the Propoſition, as we ſhall ſhew in the Second 
Book when we come to treat of the Unity of Con- 
fuſion in the Subjects. 
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Containing the Refleftions Men have 
mnade upon their Fudgment. 
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CHAP: 
Of Words with Relations to Propoſitions, 


AN we intend to explain the various Remarks 
which Men have made on their Judgments, and 
as thoſe Judgments are Propoſitions made up of divers 
Parts, we muſt begin by the Explication of thoſe Parts, 
which are chiefly Nouns, Pronouns, and Vetbs. 

Ir is little to the Purpoſe to examine whether 'tis 
the Buſineſs of Grammer or of Logic to treat of theſe 
Things; it is enough to ſay that all that may be 
ſerviceable to the End of an Art belongs to it, whe- 
ther the Knowledge of the Lhing be particular to it, 


or whether there be other Arts and Sciences that alſo 
lay a Claim to it. 


Now certainly it is ſerviceable to the End of Lo- 
gic, which is, to Think juſtly, to underſtand the va- 


110us Uſes of the Sounds appointed to ſignify the 
Ideas, and which the Mind has been accuſtomed to 
unite 


unite 
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unite with them ſo ſtrictly, that the one is hardly ever 
conceived without the other; ſo that the Idea of the 
Thing excites the Idea of the Sound, and the Idea of 


the Sound that of the Thing. 
We may ſay in general upon this Head, that Words 


are diſtinct and articulate Sounds, which Menzhave 


made the Signs to expreſs what paſſes in their Mind. 

And as what paſſes there may be reduced to Con- 
ception, Judgment, Reaſoning and Diſpoſition, as 
we have already ſaid, Words ſerve to denote all thoſe 
Operations; and for this End there have chiefly been 
invented three Sorts which are eſſential to them, to 
wit, Nouns, Pronouns, and Verbs, which ſerve the 
Purpoſe of Nouns, but in a different Manner; and 
this is what we muſt explain here at length. 


Of Nouns. 


The Objects of our Thoughts being, as we have 
already ſaid, either Things, or Manners of Things, 
the Words de ſigned to fignify either the Things of 


the Manners, are called Nouns. 


Thoſe which fignify Things are called Nouns Sub- 


flantrve, as Earth, Sun. Thoſe which ſignify the 
Manners, denoting at the ſame time the Subje& to 
which they agree, are called Nouns Aljective, as good, 
Juſt, round. 

And therefore, when by an Abſtraction of Mind, 
we conceive theſe Manners without referring them to 
any certain Subject, as they then ſubſiſt in the Mind 
as it were by themſelves, they are expreſſed by a Sub- 
ſtantive Word, as Vom, Whitene ſs,” Colour. 

And on the contrary, when what is of itſelf Sub- 
ſtance and Thing comes to be conceived with Rela- 
tion to ſome Subject, rhe Words which ſignify it in 
that manner become Adjectives, as humane, carnal ; 
and taking from theſe Adſecti ves, formed from Nouns 
of Subſtance, their Relation, they are again made 
new 
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new Subſtantives. Thus after having formed of the 
Subſtantive Word Man the Adiective humane, we form 
from the Adjective humane the Subſtantive Huma- 
nily. 5 
There are ſome Nouns which paſs for Subſtantives 
in Grammar. which are really Adjectives; as King, 
Philoſopher, Phyfcian, fince they denote a Manner of 
Being or Mode in a Subject. But the Reaſon why 
ahey paſs for Subſtantives, is, that as they appertain 
only to one ſingle Subject, that fingle Subject is al- 
ways underſtood without a Neceſſity of expreſſing 
* | | 
For the ſame Reaſon theſe Words, red, white, &c. 
are real Adjectives, becauſe the Relation is denoted; 
but the Reaſon why the Subſtantive to which they 
relate is not expreſſed, is, that is it a-general Subſtan- 
tive, which includes all the Subjects of thoſe Modes 
-and which in that Point is fingle in that Generality. 
Thus red is every red Thing, white every white Thing; 
or, as they ſay hi Geometry, ic is a red: Thing uod 
canque, a 
Adjetives then have eſſentially two Significations; 

the one diſtinct, which is that of the Mode or Man- 
ner; the other confuſed, which is that of the Subject. 
But tho' the Signification of the Mode be more di- 
ſtinct, it is nevertheleſs indirect; 1 on the-contraiy, 
that of the Subject, tho confuſed, is direct. The 


Word White, Candidum, ſignifies directly, but con- 


fuſedly the Subject; and indircctiy, tho' diſtinctly, 
Whitenc ſs. | 111 


Of PRONOUN Ss. 


The Uſe of Pronouns is to ſtand inſtead of Nouns, 
and to give an Opportunity of avoiding the Repeti- 
tion of them, which is tedious. But we are not to 
zmagine, tho they ſtand inſtead of Nouns, that they 
have entirely the ſame Effect upon the Mind, This 


13 
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is by no Means true; on the contrary, they are a Re- 
medy to the Diſguſt taken at Repetition, only be- 
cauſe they repreſent the Nouns in a confuſed manner. 
Nouns do in ſome ſort uncover Things to the Mind, 
and Pronouns offer them as if they were veiled, tho' 
the Mind ſtill perceives them to be the ſame Things 
as thoſe ſignified by Nouns. For which Reaſon there 
is no Inconvenience in joining the Noun and Pronoun 
together. Tu Phedria, Ecce ego Joannes. 


'Of the differen: Sorts of PRONOUNS. 


As Men perceiv d that it was often uſeleſs and un- 
28 to name themſelves, they introduced the 
ronoun of the firſt Perſon to ſtand in the ſtead of 
him that ſpeaks, Ego, J; and that they might not 
be forced to name the Perſon they ſpoke to, they 
thought proper to denote him by a Word which they 
have called the Pronoun of the ſecond Perſon, thee, or 
Jou. | | N 
And to avoid repeating the Names of other Per- 
ſons, and of other Things which they ſpeak of, they 
have invented the Pronouns of the third Perſon, le, 
illa, illud, among which there are ſome which point 
as with the Finger to the Thing ſpoken of, and which 

therefore are called Demonſtrative, hic, fe, this, that. 
There is alſo one which is called Reciprocal, be- 
cauſe it denotes the Relation of a Thing to one ſelf, 

This is the Pronoun ſuz, fbi, ſe ; Cato filled himſelt . 

All Pronouns, as we ſaid before, have this in com- 
mon, that they denote confuſedly the Noun which 
they ſtand for. But there is this of particu'ar in the 
Neuter of theſe Pronouns illud, hoc, when put abſo- 
lutely, that is to ſay, without any Noun expreſſed, 
that whereas the other Genders hic, hc, ille, illa, may 
be referred. and are generally referred to diſtin Ideas, 
which nevertheleis they only denote confuſed!y, / um 
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118 EO GI C: or, abe 
expirantem flammas, that is, illum Aj acem © Hic ego nic 
metas rerum, nec lempora fonam, that is, Romanis; the 


- Neuter on the contrary always refers to a-general and 


confuſed Noun : hoc erat in votis, that' is to fay, ha: 
res, hoc nr gotium erat in vot is; hoc erat alma 17 &. 
Thus there is a double Cönfbſion in the Nevuter, 
namely, that of the Pronioun, whoſe Signification is 
always confuſed, and that of the Word negotiun, 
Thing, which'is alſo as general and as oonfvfed. 


Of :he PRONOUN RELATIVE. 
There is alſo another Pronoun which is called Re- 
Ihis Pronoun has ſomething in Common with the 
other Pronouns, and ſomething of Proper. 

What it has in Common is, that it is put inſtead of 
the Noun, and excites a confuſed Idea of it. 


What it has of Proper is, that the Propoſition 
wherein it ſtands may be reckon'd as a Part of the 


ative, Pi que, quod, who, which. 


Subject, or of the Attribute of a Propoſition, and ſo 
form one of thoſe added or incident Propoſitions, 
which we ſhall treat of more largely hereafter: God, | 


who ig good; the World, which 1s v1 fible, 
I ſuppoſe here that the Reader underſtands theſe 
Terms Subject and Attribute of Propoſitions, tho' we 


have not yet purpoſely explain'd them, becauſe they 
are ſo common that they are generally underſtood by 


thoſe who have not ſtudied Logic: Thoſe who do 
not underſtand them, need only have Recourſe to the 
Chapter where we give the Senſe of them. 

We may hereby reſolve this Queſtion, What is the 


preciſe Senſe of the Word that when it follow; a Verb, 
and ſeems to relate ro nothing? John anſwered, that 


he was not the Chriff, Pilate ſays, that he found no 

Guilt in Jeſus Chriſt. | 
There are ſome that would make it an Adverb as 
well as quod, which the Latins ſometimes, tho' but 
| rarely, 
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jicio quod hominem ſpoliaſti, ſays Cicero. 
But the Truth is, the Words that, quod, are no- 
thing elſe but the Pronoun Relative, and do retain 


So in this Propoſition, hn anſwered thnt he was 
uo Chrift, this that retains the Uſe of tying one Propo- 


ſition to another, to wit, he was not the Chriſt, to the 


Attribute included in the Word anſwered, which ſig- 


-nifies Fuit af, organ” : 


The other Uſe, which is to ſupply the Place of the 
Noun, and to refer to it, does indeed ſeem much !efs 
apparent here, which has made ſome learned Men 


aver, that this that was entirely deſtitute of it upon 


this Occaſion. Yet we may affitm that it retains this 
alſo: For upon ſaying that John anſwered, we con- 
ceive that he made an Anſwer, and it is to this confuſed 
Jdea of Anſwer that we are to refer this that. Inlike 
manner when Cicero ſays, Nen tibi alj icio quod hominem 
ſpoliaſii; the quod relates to the confuſed Idea of Thing 
ol j ected, ariſing from the Word obj icio. And this Thin 
ol j ected, apprehended at firſt confuſedly, is ere 
particulariz d by the incident Propoſition, conjoin d 
by the quod; Quod hominem ſfolicflt. . 
We may obſerve the ſame Thing in theſe Queſtions: 
I ſufoſe that you will be wiſe ; 1 ſay that you are in the 
wrong, This Term 7 ſay immediately makes us ap- 
prehend confuſed]y a Thing ſaid; and it is to this 1445 
ſaid that we are to refer the that. I ſay that, hic 
is as much as to ſay, I ſay a Thing which is: So he that 
ſays I ſuppoſe, gives a confuſed Idea of Thing ſuf foſed. 
For I ſuppoſe means, I make a Sufpoſtion; and it is to 
this Idea of Thing ſupſoſed that we muſt refer the that, 
J ſuppoſe that, which is as much as to fay, I make a 
-S n which is. 

e may reckon in the Number of Pronouns the 
Greek Article 6, 3, 72, when, inſtead of being before 
the Noun, they are put after it. Ib T6 05wn pou 
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120 LOGIC G, ie. 
n vat py Newry, ſays St. Luke, For this T8, 
the, repreſents to the Mind the Body, u, in à con- 
fuſed manner. Thus it executes the Office of a Pro- 
noun. Sha a e e 
And the only Difference there is between the Arti- 
cle when employed to this Purpoſe and the Pronoun 
Relative, is, that tho the Article ſupplies the place 
of the Noun, yet it joins the Attribute which follows 
it to the Noun which precedes in the ſame Propoſi- 
tion; but the Relative makes, together with the ſub- 
ſequent Attribute, a Propoſition aparr, tho joined to 
the firſt, à Jbrev, quod dali ur, that is to fay, quod eff 
datum. | OY TOP: SF 
We may judge by this Uſe of the Article; that there 
is very little Solidity in the Remark which has been 
lately made by a Proteſtant Miniſter upon the Manner 
wherein thoſe Words of St. Lyke ought to be tranſla- 
ted, Becauſe in the Greek Text there is not a Pro- 
noun Relative but an Article, this is my Body, the 


given for you, and not which is given for you, To d 


Ui de, and not à if yur MATa, he pre- 
tends that it is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to ex- 
preſs the Strength of this Article, to tranſlate this 
Text thus; This is my Body, my Body given for you, or 
the Body given for you, and that it is no good Tranfla- 
tion to expreſs this Paſſage by theſe Words, This is m 


Body which is given far you. | 


But this Pretence comes only from the Author's not 
having dived thoroughly into the true Nature of the 
Pronoun Relative, and of the Article. + For it is cer- 
tain that as the Pronoun Relative qui, que, 40d, in 
ſupplying the place of the Noun, repreſents it only 
in a confuſed manner, ſo the Article 5, 5, 26, does 
but confuſedly repreſent the Noun to which it refers; 
ſo that this confuſed Repreſentation being properly 
intended to avoid the diſtin Repetition of the Fae 
Word, which is offenſive,, it is in ſome meaſure to de- 
ſtroy the Purpoſe of the Article to tranflate it by an 


expreſs 
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& expreſs Repetition of the ſame Word, This is my Body, 
my Body given for you, the Article being put only to 


avoid this Repetition ; whereas in tranilating by 
. | Pronoun Relative, this is my Bodywhich is given for you, 


n we keep this eſſential Condition of the Article, which 
ce is to repreſent the Noun only in a confuſed manner, 
and not to ſtrike the Mind twice with the ſame Image; 


and only fail to obſerve another that- may ſeem leſs 
b. | eſſential, which is, that the Article ſupplies the 
to Place of the Noun in ſuch a manner, that the Ad, 
-f | jeftive joined to it does not make a new Propoſition, 

T6 um vir dauere. Whereas the Relative qui, 
FY 05 quod, ſeparates a little more, and becomes che 
N ubject of a new Propoſition, 5 d duα Kira. 
er © So that indeed neither of theſe two Tranſlations, 
> © This is my Body which is given for you; this is my Body, 
i. © my Body given for you, is quite perfect, the one 
e | changing the confus d Signification of the Article in- 


p to a diſtinct Signification, contrary to the very Na- 
- |; ture of an Article; and the other, which retains that 
- | confus'd Signification, dividing into two Propoſitions, 
s by means of the Pronoun Relative, that which is 
r | made but one by means of the Article. But if we 


are of Neceſlity forced to make uſe of one of the 
two, we have not therefore a Right ro condemn the 
firſt in chuſing the laſt, as that Author took upon 
him to do by his Obſer vation. 


CAP. I 


Of te VERB. 
X 7 Hat we have thus far ſaid of Nouns and Pro- 


nouns, we have borrow'd from a litrle Book 
printed ſome time ago, intitled, A General Grammar ; 
except ſome few Points which we have explain d in 
a dif- 
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a. diffetent Manner; but -as-torwhat regards the Verb, 


which he treats of in his 23th Chapter, we ſhall do 


no more than trauſeribe what thav Author ſays, be- 
cauſe I thinł it can tecei ve no Addition 
Men, fays he, had no leſs Occaſion to invent Words 


that might denote the Affirmativo, which is the prin- 


cipal Manner of our Fhought, than to invent thoſe 
that might denote the Objects of our Thoughts. 
And therein properly conſiſts, what we call the 
Verb, which is, nothing elſe but a: Word whoſe chief 
Uſe is. to fonify- the Affirmation, that is to ſay, to-ſhew 
that the Diſcourſe where: that Word is uſed, is the 
Diſcourſe of a Man that not only conceives Things, 
but that judges of them and affi rms them; in which 
the Verb is diſtinguiſhed: from ſome Nouns, which 


alſo ſignify the Affirmation, as affirmans, affrmatio, 
becauſe they fignify it only inaſmuch as by a Re- 


flection of the Mind it is become the Object of our 
Ihought; and fo thoſe Nouns do not denote that he 
ho uſes them affirms, but only that he conceives 


an Affirmation. IH 


J have ſaid, that the principal Uſe of the Verb was 
to ſignify the Affirmation, becauſe we ſhall fle pre- 
ſently that it is alſo employed to ſigniſy other Mo- 
tions of our Soul, as to defire; to beg, to command To. 
Put this is done only by changing the Infection and 
the Mood; and therefore in all this Chapter we ſhall 
conſidet the Verb only according to its principal Sig- 
mification, namely, that which it has in the Indicative. 
According to this Idea, we may ſay that the Verb of 
itſelf ought to haye no other Uſe but to denote the 
Connection we make in our Mind between t Terins 
of a Propoſition. But only the Verb 10 be, Which is 
called a Verb Subſtantive, has remained in this Sim- 
plicity; and even this cannot properly be ſaid to 
Have remained in it in any but the third Perſon of 
the Preſent Tenſe is, and upon certain Occaſions. For 
as Men are naturally inclined to ſhorten their Expreſs: 


ſions, 
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fions, they have almoſt every where joined to the Affir- 
mation other Significat ions in one and the ſame Woid. 

1. They have joined to it thoſe of ſome Attribute; 


ſo that then two Words make a Propoſition, as when 


ſay; P:1yns vicit, Peter lives, becauſe the Word virit 
alone includes both the Affirmation and the Attribute 
of being living, and ſo it is the ſame thing to ſay Peter 
lives, as to ſay Peter is living. From hence proceeded 
the great Variety of Verbs in every Language; wheie- 
as if Men had been contented with giving the Verb 
the general Signification of the Affirmation without 
annexing to it any particular Attribute, we fhould in 
every Language have had Occaſion only for one ſingle 
Verb, which is that we call the Subſtantive. 


II. They have further joined to it, upon certain 


Occaſions, the Subject of the Propoſition; ſo that 
then alſo two Words, nay one ſingle Word, may make 


an entire Propoſition : Two Words, as when I ſay, ſum 


homo; becauſe ſum not only 1ignifies the Affirmation, 
but includes the Signification of the Pronoun ego, 
which is the Subject of this Propoſition, and which 
we always expreſs in our Tongue, 1 am a Man. One 
ſingle Word, as when I ſay, dies ſedeo, For theſe 
Words include within themſelves the Affirmation and 
the Attribute, as we have already ſaid; and being in 
the firſt Perſon, they alſo include the Subject; I am 


living, I am fitting. From thence proceeds the dif- 


ference of Perſons which is generally in all Verbs. 


III. They have likewiſe added a Relation to the 


Lime in reſpect of which they affirm; ſo that one 


ſingle Word, as cænaſli, ſigniſies that I affirm of him 


to whom I ſpeak the Action of Supping, not for the 


Time preſent, but for the Time paſt; and from hence 
proceeded the Variety of Time or Tenſes, which alſo 
is in general common to all Verbs. =o 

The Diverſity of theſe Significations, annexed: to 


one anch the ſame Word, is what has hinder d many 


Perſons, otherwiſe very learned, from finding out the 
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true Nature of the Verb, becauſe they have not con- 
ſidet d it according to what is eſſential to it, which is 
the Affirmation, but according to thoſe other Rela- 
tions which are accidental to it as a Verb. * 

Thus Ariſtotle, dwelling upon the third of the Sig- 
nifications added to that which is eſſential to the 
Verb, defines it, Vow fenificans cum tempore; a Word. 
which fenifics with Time. 

Others, as particularly Buxtorf,, having added the 
ſecond to the former, have defin'd it, Vox flexilis cum 
tempore & perſona ; a Word which has divers Inflexions 
with Time and Perſon, 

Others, reſting in the firſt of theſe added Signifi- 
cations, which is that of the Attribute, and having 
confider'd that the Attributes which Men have joined 
to the Affirmation in the ſame Word are commonly 
Actions and Paſſions, have believed that the Fſſence 
of the Verb conſiſted in gnifying Aclions or Paſſions. 

And laſtly, Julius Ceſar Scaliger thought he had hit 
upon a Myſtery in his Book of the Principles of rhe 
Latin Tongue, when he ſays, that the Diviſion of 
Things in permanentes & fluentes, into what remains 
and what paſſes away, was the true Origin of the 
Diſtinction between Nouns and Verbs; Nouns being 
to lignify what remains, and Verbs what paſſes away. 

But it is eaſy to perceive that all theſe Definitions 
+> * and do not explain the true Nature of the 

erb. 


plainly prove it; ſince they do not tell what the Verb 
ſignifies, but only that which it ſignifies with, cum 
8 ak cum fer ſona. 775 fi 

he two. laſt are ftill worſe than the firſt : For 
they ate guilty of the two greateſt Faults of a Defi- 
nition, Which is to agree neither with the whole 
Thing defined, nor with the ſole Thing defined; ne- 
que omni, neque ſolt, #7 4.109 Crt 
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For there are Verbs which ſignify neither the 

Actions nor the Paſſions, nor what paſſes away; as 

exiflit, quie ſeit, friget, alget, tefet, calet, albet, viret, 
claret, &c, © „% da Py, 

And there are Words that are not Verbs, which ſig- 


nify Actions and Paſſions, and even Things whi h paſs 


away, according to S:aliger's Definition. For it is cer- 


tain that the Participles arc rea! Nouns, and that ne- 


vertheleſs thoſe of Verbs Actièse do no leſs ſignify 
Actions, and thoſe of the Paſſive Paſſions, than the 
Verbs themſelves from whence they are derived? and 
there is no manner of Reaſon to pretend that fluens 
does not ſignify a thing which paſſes away, as well 


as uit. 

15 which we may add, in Anſwer to the two firſt 
Definitions of the Verb, that the Participles do alſo 
ſignify wich Time, ſince there ate Participles of the 
Preſent, of the Paſt, and of the Future, eſpecially in 
Greek. And thoſe who, not without Reaſon, be- 
lieve that a Vocative is a true ſecond Perſon, eſpe- 
cally when it has a Termination different from the 
Nominative, will be convinced that on that Side 
there would only be a Difference of the more or of 
the leſs between the, Vocative and the Verb. 

And thus the eſſential Reaſon why a Participle is 
not a Verb, is, that it does nor fiznify the Affrma- 
tion; from whence it proceeds that it rn not make a 
Propoſi: ion, which it is the Propriety of rhe Verb to 
do, unleſs a Verb is added to at, that is to ſay, unleſs 
what was taken from ir to make the Verb a Participle 
be reſtored to it. For why is Pelxin vidit, Peter lives, 
a Propoſition, and Petrus vwens, Peter living, no Pro- 
poſition, unleſs you add to it «ft, Petrys eff vivens, P- 
ter as living £ except it be becouſe the Affirmition in- 
cluded in vivit was taken away from it to make the 
Participle vivens., From whence it appears, that the 
Affirmation's being or not being in a Word, is what 
makes it a Verb or no Verb, © oO 
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Whereupon we may further obſerve by the way, 
that the Infinitive, which is veiy often a Nous, as 
le boire, le manger, is then different from the Partici- 
ples, in that the Principles are Noun Adjectives, and 


the Infinitive a Noun Subſtantive, made by Abſtra- 


on from that Adiective, in the ſame manner as from 
canlidus is made candor, and from white comes Mite- 
eſs. Thus rubet, the Verb, ſignifies is red, taking in at 
once the Affirmation and the Attribute: rubens, the 
Participle, ſignifies barely red without the Affirmation; 
and rubere, taken as a Noun, ſignifies Redneſs. It may 
therefore be laĩd down for certain, that if we only con- 
nder what is eſſential to the Verb, its true and only 
Definition is, Fox fenificans affirmationem ; a Word 
which fonifics Affirmation. For we can find no Word 
denoting Affirmation that is not a Verb; nor any Verb 
that does not denote it at leaſt in the Indicative. And 
it is indifputable, that if one had been invented, as eff 
for Inſtance, which ſhould always denote the Affirma- 
tion, without any Difference either of Perſon or of 
Time, fo that the Diverſity of Perſons ſhould be de- 
noted only by Nouns and Pronouns, and the Diver- 
ſity of Time by Adverbs, it would have been a true 
Verb. As in Effect, in the Propoſitions which the Phi- 
loſophers ſay are of eternal Truth, fuch as, God is inf- 
nite ; every Body is diviſble; the Whole ig greater than 
its Parts; the Word is fignifies only the bare Affirma - 
tion, without any relation to Time; becauſe it is true 
according to all the Tenſes, and without requiring our 
Mind to fix upon any Diverſity of Perſon. 

The Verb therefore, to conſider only what is eſſen- 
tial to it, is a Word which ſignifies Affirmation. But 


if we would infert in the Definition of the Verbiirs 


principal Accident, we might define it thus; Vo - 
nificans afſirmationem cum de ſſgnatione per ſona, numcri, 
tem oris; A Nord which fonifies Affirmation, with 
De fgnation of Per fon, Number and Time. Which pro- 


For 


Altribute, with Daſgnationof Perſon, Number and Time. 


that ſpeaks, and the other the Perſon ſpoken of, 8 
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For as to theother Verbs, inaſmuch as they differ from 
the Verb Subſtantive by the Junction Men have made 
of the Affirmation with certain Attributes, they may 
be defined aftet this manner; Vox fgnificans aſſinmatio 
nemalicuj us atiribuli cum defggnations fer fone, numeri, & 
temporit A Word which denotes the Affirmation, of ſome 


An] we may obſerve by the way, that as the Af-- 
firmation, as conceived, may alſo be the Attribute of 
the Verb, as in the Verb affirmo, this Verb 92 2 


two Affirmations, whereof one regards the Perſon 


whether it be of ourſelves, or of another... For when 
I fay, Peirus affirmat, \affirmat is the ſame Thing as eff | 
affrmans ; and then e denotes my Affirmation, or the 4 
udgment I make concerning Peter, and affirmans the 5 
Affirmation which I conceive and which Tattribute to * 
Peter, The Verb nego, on the contrary, for the ſame by 
Reaſon, contains an Affirmation and a Negation. 

For we muſt further obſerve, that tho' all our 
Judgments are not affirmative, but that ſome of them 
are negative, Verbs however do never ſignify of 
themſelves any Thing but Affirmations; Negations be- 
ing denoted only by Particles, non, ne, or by Nouns - 
which include thoſe Particles, nullus, nemo, none, no- 
body; which being joined to Verbs, change the Affir- 
mation into a Negation, No Man is immortal, Nullum 
corpus-eft indivrſfſbles | 
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What a Propoſition is, au,, f the four Sorts f 
Nl Propoſitions. | x 


Feer having concetved Things by our Ideas, we 
compare thoſe Ideas together, and finding that 
ſome agree * and that others di ſa- 


4. grce 
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gree, we unite or ſeparate them, which is called t» 
judge or to deny, and in general 10 junge. wy 


„ Ihis Judgment is alſo called a Profgofiiion, and it 15 


manifeſt that it muſt have two Terms; the one that 
whereof we affirm, or whereof we deny, Which is 
called the Subject ; and the other that which we. af- 
firm or deny, which is called Attribute or fcedica- 
5. n | e 
And it is not ſufficient that we concetve theſe two 
Terms; but the Mind mbft either pnite or ſeparatc 


» 5 « #4. w : ah nf e. 
them. And this Action of the Ming is denoted, as 


we Have already faid, by the Verb ef, Ling by it- 


"M7 35487 + & » $4 Ch, 
ſelf when weaffirm, or with a negative Particle when 


we deny. Thus when I ſay, God 7s %, Gol is the 
Subject of that Propoſition, and j / is the Attribute 


of it, and the Word i denotes the Action of my 
Mind, which affirms, that is to fay, which unites the 
t wo Ideas of Cod and of Tuff, as agreeing one with the 

2 1 » k 44 * w3.a * Ko 
other. If I ſay, God ig not unj u, is being ſoined 


we a. ; Ie Sas - 4a" 
with rhe Particle not, fignifies the Action Which is 
conttary to that of affirming, namely, that of deny- 


ing, whereby 1 look upon thoſe Ideas to be repug- 
nant to each; other, becauſe there is ſomething inclu- 
ded in the Idea of Liu, contrary to what ts included 


in the Idea of God. Wes T baum eds. þ 

But tho” every Propofirion does neceſſarily inelude 
theſe three Things, yet, as we ſaid in the foregoing 
One. 


For Men, in order to ſpeak more conciſely, have 
made vaſt Numbers of Words which at once ſignify 


both the Affirmation, that is to fay, chat which is fig- 


nified by the Verb Subſtantive, and alfo. a ceitain At- 
tribute which is affitmed. Such are all the Verbs in 
general, except thoſe we call Subſtantives, as (Iod c- 
7%, that is to ſay, ts exiſting God loves Mankind, that 
is to ſay, Cod is loving Mankind. And the Verb Sub- 

| e ee ſtantive, 


„% ISS > On Eg: 


Chaptes, it nay confift but of two Words, nay but of | 
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ſtantive, when it ſtands alone, as when Iſay, Fihink 3 
therefere I am, ceaſes to be purely Subſtantive, becauſe 
then there is joined to it the moſt general of all At- 
tributes, which is, 4 Being. For [ am, is as much 
to. Wo e 2 ing, et 
There are alſo other Occaſions upoſſ which the Sub- 
eck and the Affirmation are both included in one 
Word, as in the firſt and fecond Perſons of Verbs, 
eſpecially in Latin; as when I fay, ſum Chriſlianus? 
Fer the Subject of this Propofirion is ego, which is 
included in ſum... 23 a 
From whence ir appears, that in that Language, one 
ſingle Word can make a Propoſition in the firſt and 
ſecond Perſon of Verbs, which by their Nature do 
already include the Affirmation with the Attribute, 
as veni, vidi, vici, are three Propoſitions. | 
By this we fee that every Propoſition is Affirmative 
or Mantle and that that which is denoted by the 
Verb, is what is affirmed or denied. * 7 
But there is another difference in Propoſitions, ari- 
ſing from their Subject, which is, that they are Uni- 
verſal, or Particular, or Singular. 


For the Terms, as we have already ſaid in the fieſt 


8 


fal.. 


And the Univerſal Terms may be taken either ac-- 
cording to their. whole Extent, joining them to the 
univerſal Signs expreſſed or underſtood, as omnis, all, 
for the Affirmation; nullus, none, for the Negation; 


all Men, no Man. 


Or according to an.indeterminate Part of their Ex- 
tent, which is when there is joined to them the Word 
aliquts, . ſome, as ſome Man, ſome Aden, or any other 


adequate Word in any Language. 


From whence. there happens a very notable Dif- 
ference in Propoſitions. For when the Subject of a 
Propoſition is a common Term which is taken in its 

Ga EL 74 tal 


Part, are either Singular, or Common and Univer- 
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full Extent, the Propoſition is called Univerſal, he- 
ther it be affirmative, as, Every impiuns Man is a Fol; 
or negative, as, Ns vicaus Man is haf). 
And when the common Termvis anly taken accprd- 
ing to an indetermined Part of its Extent, being gou- 
ned by the indetermined Word. ſome, the Propoſition 
is called particular, whether it affirms, as, Some cruel 
Alen are Cowards; or whether it denies, as, Some froor 
Alen are not 2 1 "1 - 

H the Subject of à Proppſitian is ſingular; as when 
I fay, Louis XIII. took Rochelle, it is called Singular. 
But tho this ſingular Propoficion be different from 
the Univerſal in that its Subjc is not common, yet it 
ought much rather to be referred: to that than to the 
Particular; becauſe its Subject, for that very Reaſon 
decauſe it is ſingular, is neceflarily taken in its whole 
Extent, which is the Eſſence of an univerfal Propoſi- 
tion, and which diſtinguiſhes it from the Particular. 
For it matters little to the Univerſality of a Propoſi- 
tion, whether the Extent of its Subject be great or lit- 
ge, provided that, be it which it will, it be taken 
whole and entire. And for this Reafon the ſingular 
Propoſitions ſupply the Place of Univerſal ones in 
Augmentation. Thus all Propoſitions may be reduced 
to four Sorts, which are marked by theſe four Vowels, 
A, E, I, O, for the Eaſe of the Memory. 


A. The Affirmative Univerſal, Every Picious Man. 

7 a Slave, 717. . | | : 

E. The Negative Univerſal, as, No Vicious Man is 
happy. 1 

J. The Afitmative Particular, as, Some PTcious Man 
is rich. 

O. The Negative Particular, as, Some Viciors Man 


is not rich. 


And for the better retaining them, they have been 
included in this Diſtich: | 3 

Aﬀerit A, ncgat E, verum generaliter amlo, 
Alttriu I. u O, ſed particulariter ambe.. 
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It has alſo been uſual to call by the Name o 
Quantity, theUniverſalty or Particularity of Porpos - 


ſitions. * 


And to call by the Namie6f Quialiey the Aﬀrmatign - 
or Negation, Wicht Gepends on the Verb which is 


looked upon to be the Form ef che Propofftion 
And thus A and E agree as to the Qbantity, and 
differ as to the Qunlity, as aſs 46 and O. 
But A and Lagree as to the Quality, and differ as 
ro the Quantity; as alſo do E Ane O. a 


Propoſitions are again divided, according td their - 
Matter, into true and falfe. And it is apparetit there - 
can be none but what muſt be either true or falſe; 
ſince evety Propoſition dencting the Judgment we - 
make of Things, it is true when that Judgment is 
conformable to Truth, and falſe when not conformable 


to It. 8 


But becauſe we often want Light to find out the 


true and the falſe; beſides the Propoſitions which we 


think true, and thoſe which we think certainly falſe, 


there are ſome which ſeem true, but whofe Truth is 


not ſo evident as to leave us without any Apprehen- 


ſion of their being falſe; and others that ſeem falſe, 


but whoſe Falfity we do not think certain. Theſe are 


the Propoſitions which zre called probable, whereof 


the former ate more probaMe, and the latter leſs pro- 


bable. We' ſhall ſay ſomething in the 4th Part of 


what may make us judge withCert4inty that a Propoſi- 


tion is true. | e 
eee eee eee ee, 


M 24: CH A P. IV. | 
Of the Oppoſition between Propoſetions. that have the 
ſame Subjeò and the fame Attribute. 
IE juſt now ſaid; that there are four Sorts of 
Y Propolitions, A, E, I, O; the Queſtion now 


155 
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ts, What Agreement or Diſagreeinent they have with 
each other, when of the ſame Subject and of the ſame 
Attribute there are made divers forts of Propoſitions. 
This is what is called Oppoſitio u. 
And it is eaſy to ſee that this Oppoſition ean be but 
of three Sorts; tho one of the thtee is ſubdivided 
175 * 2 | Ab 15 | © | p 1 
or if they are oppos d both in Quantity and in 
Quality too, as Fs O, and E, I, they are called 
Contradictory, as, Every Man it an Animal: Some 
Man it not an Animal; No Man it free from Sin; 
Some Man 23. free from Sin 
If they differ in Quantity only, and agree in Qua- 
lity, as A, I, and E, O, they are called Sabaltern; 
as, Every Man is an Animal; Some Man is an Animal; 
No Man is free from Sin; Some Man is not free from Sin. 
If they differ in Quality and agree in Quantity, 
then they are called Contrary, or Subtontrary : Contrary, 
when they are Univerſal, as, Ever) Man is an Animal; 
No Man is an Animal. een, 
Subcontrary, when they are Particular, as, Some 
Man it an Animal; Some Man it not an Animal. 

And now if we view theſe oppoſite Propoſitions, as 

to their Fruth or Falſi y. it is eaſy to judge; | 
1. That the Contradictory are never either true os 
falſe together; but if one is true, the other is falſe; 
and if one is falſe, the other is true. For if it is true 
that every Man is an Animal, it cannot be true that 
ſome Man is not an Animal; and if on the contrary 
it is true that ſome Man is not an Animal, it is not 
then true that every Man is an Animal. This is ſo 
elear, that to go about to explain it further, would 

only be to darken it. | 154 


2 i TLC! 1 
2. Contraries can never be both true; hut they may 
be both falſe. They cannot be true, becauſe then the 
Contradictions alſo would be true. For if it is true 
that every Man is an Animal, it is falſe that ſome 


Man is not an Animal, which is the Contradictoty, 


and 
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and conſeſqurmt ly iſtill more falſe that no Man is an 
Animal, uhich is the contrar y. 

But the Falſiry of the one does not iy che Toth 
of the other. For it may be falſe that ali Men are 
jaſt} and yet not thetefereibe true that no Man is juſt, 
lince tliete may be rfome Juſt Men, tho? all- be not 


_ 
That Subcbntraries, by a Rule direaly oppoſite 
to the Contraties, may both be true, as theſe two; 
Some Man ir juſi; Some Man is not juſt; becauſe Ju- 
ſtice may be aſcribed to one Part oł Mankind, and 
not to the other; and therefore the Affirmation and 
the Negation do not regard the ſame Subject, ſince 
Same Man i is taken for one Part of Mankind in one 
of the Propoſitions, and for another Part in the o- 
thet. But they cannot be both falſe, becauſe then 
Contradict ries would be both falſe. For if it were 
tale that ſome Man is juſt, it would then be true 
that no Man is juſt, which. is the Contradictiory, and 
more certainly ſo that ſome Manas 18 not juſt, which is 
the Subcontraty. . 

4. Asto the Subal terns, it is not a 1 Oppoſition, 
fince the Particular is a Conſequence of the General. 
For if every Man is an Animal, ſome Man is an An- 
mal: If no Man is an Ape, ſome Man is not an Ape. 


So that the Truth of the Univerſab implies that of { 


the Particular; but the Truth of the Particular does 
not imply that of the Univerſal. For it does not fol- 
low that becauſe it is true that ſome Man is juſt, it 
ſhould alſo be true, that every Man is juſt, And 
on the contraty, the Falſity of the — does 
imply the Falſity of the Univerſal. For if it is falſe 
that ſome Man is free from Sin, it is ſtill more falſe 


that every Man is free from Sin. But the Falſity of 
the Univerſal does not imply the Falſity of the Parti- 


cular. For tho ic be falſe that every Man is juſt, ic 


does not therefore follow that it is a Falſity to ſay 


IC: 


wat ſome Man is juſt. From whence it appears, — 
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there are ſeveral Occaſions wherein theſe ſubaltern 
Propoſitions are both true, and others Afr ran they 
they are both falſe. +, 

I ſay nothing of the Reduction of Propo- 
ſitions into one and the ſame Senſe; becaufe it is ut. 
terly uſeleſs, and that the Rules given for ät are for 
the moſt part true only as to the Latin Tongue. 
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Of Simple aud Compounded Prapoſitiens, » That there 
are Simple ones which ſeem Compounded, and are 
not fo, and which may be called Complex. Of thoſe 
that are Complex in the Subject, or in the Attribute. 


W E have ſaid, that every Propoſition muſt have 
at leaſt a Subject, and an Attribute; but it does 
not follow from thence that it clin have but one Sub- 
ject, and but one Attribute. Thoſe therefore which 
have but. one Subject and one Attribute are called 
Simple, and thoſe which have more than one Subject, 
or more than one Attribute are called Compounded; as 
when I ſay, Goods and Evils, Life and Death, po- 
verty and Wealth, come from the Lord. This Attrir 


ute of comme from the Lori, is affirmed not of one 


ſingle Subject, but cf. ſeveral, namely, of the Goods 
= Evila, 8c. 

But before we nkin theſe compoanded Propoſh- 
tions, it is neceſſary to obſerve that there are ſome 
which appear te be ſo; and which yet are ſimple. 
For the Simplicity of a Propoſition ariſes from the 
Unity of the Subject and of the Attribute! Now 


there are many Propoſitions which properly have but 


one Snbjc& and one Attribute, but whoſe Subject or 
Attribute is a complex- Term, which includes other 
Propoſitions that may be called Incident, which make 
ouly a Part of che Subject ox. of the Attribute, bein 
jouned 
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ern j{ined to it by the Pronoun Relative, who, which, 
ney I whoſe Propriety is to unite ſeveral Propoſitions, fo that 
all together they form but one. | 21 
po- Ins when ſeſus Chtiſt fays, He that doth the Will 
ut. f my Father whith is in Heaven, ſhall enter into the Ng 
for dom of Heaven; the Subject of this Propoſition con- 
. tains two Propoſitions, fince it includes two Verbs; 
but as they are joined by that and which, they only 
make a Part of the SubjeQs ; whereas, when I ſay, 
I Goods and Evils come from the Lord, there are pro- 
perly two Sub ects, becauſe I affirm equally of both, 

re | that they come from Gd. e er 


re And the Reaſon of this is, that the Propoſitions 
e | joined to others by that Pronoun Relative either are 
e. Propoſitions but very imperfectly, as we ſhall ſhew 

preſently, or are not ſo much conſider d as Propoſi- 
ve tions then made, as they are conſider d as Propoſitions 
es which have been made before, and which we then do 
be but juſt conceive, as if they were ſimple Ideas. From 
+ Þ whenceit proceeds that it is indifferent whether we 
4 3 expreſs thaſe. incident Propoſitions by Nouns Ad- 
t, jektives, or Participles without Verbs and without 


is any who or which; or with Verbs and with who or 
* which, For it is the ſame Thing to ſay, God invifble 
's bath created the Morld 2 ijſhle; or, God; who i inv ble, 
e | hath created the Mond which 1s 1 fible ; Alexander, the 
2 muſt valiant of all Kings, conquered Darius; or, Alexan- 
| der, who was the moſt valiant of all Kings, conquer d Da- 
* vis. And in both, my chief Intent is not to affirm 
2 that God is inviſible, or that Alexander was the moſt 
J valiant of all, King; but ſuppoſing thoſe Things to 
have been affirmed alrtady; I affirmof God conceived: 
as inviſible, that he created the World viſible; and 
of Alexander, conceived as the moſt valiant of all 
Kings, that he conquer d Darius. im 
But if I ſaid, Alexander was the moſt valiant of all _ 

> | Kings, and the Conquerorof Darius; it is plain I ffiould mb 
l affomof Hcxander, thathe wasthe ef- 
IB hpi ; \t . | 
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Mant of all Kings, and that he was, the Conqueror of 


Darius So that it is With good Reaſon this laſt ſort 
of Propoſitions are called Compounded.Propofitions ; 
wheres the former may be called Complex Propo- 

LONG... - | hs, R 
We are to obſerve, that theſe Complex Propoſi- 
tions may be of two Sorts ; for the Complexity, if 
we may ſo call it, may fall either upon the Matter of 
the Propoſition, that is to fay, upon the Subject, or 
elſe upon the Attribute, or upon both, or. upon the 
Form only. | # 

1. The Complexity falls upon the Subject when 
the Subject is a Complex Term, as in this Propoſition; 
Every Man that fears nothing is. a Ring; Rex eff qui 
meu nilul, | 


Beatus ille qui frocul negotiis, 

Ut friſca gens mortalium, 

Pater na rura bobs exercet ſuis, 
Solutus omni fænore. 


For the Verb ef! is underſtood in this laſt Propoſi- 
tion, and beatus is its Attribute, and all the reſt the 


Subject. | 


2. The Complexity falls upon. the Attribute, when 
the Attribute is a Complex Term, as, Piety is a Good 
that makes Men bappy under the greateſt Aver ſties. 


Sum fis Ana Fama ſuper al hera notus, 


But we muſt here particularly obſerve, that all Pro- 
poſitions campounded of Verbs Active, and what they 
govern, may be called Complex, and that they in a 
manner contain two Propoſitions. If I ſay, for In- 
ſtance, Brutus killed a Tyrant, it means that Brutus 
killed ſomebody, and that this ſomebody was a Ty- 
rant. Whence it appears that this Propoſition may be 
contradicted two ways, either by ſaying, that Brvtrs 


* 0 


ä 
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preſs the Poor ſhall h 


change the Active into a Paſtive, to the Iutent that 
the Part which is proved may, be directly expreſſed 
as we ſhall obſerve more at length, when we treat of 
the Arguments made up of theſe Complex Propoſi- 


tions. . I 

3. Sometimes the Complexity falls upon the Sub- 

ws and upon the Attribute too, both being complex 
erms ; as in this Propoſition : The Great Men that - 


be puniſhed by God, who is the Prolector 
of the Oppreſſed. "0 


Alle ego qui quondam gracili modulatus auena 
Carmen, & egreſſus ſylvis vicina coegt, 
Ut quamvis acido f arerent arva colono 
Gral um opus agritolis * At nunc horrentia Mats 
Arma, virumque cano, Troje, qui frimns ab oris _ 
; Ht aliam fato trofugus Lavinague venit ROO II 
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The three firſt Verſes, and haf the fourth, make 


the Subject of this Propoſition, and the reſt make the 
Attribute; and the Affirmation is included in the 


Verb cand. | 


-.. Theſe, are the three Manners according to which 
Propoſitions may be comp'ex as to thetr Matter, that 


is to Hay, as to their Subje& and Attribute, © 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. VI. 


Of the Nature of incident Propoſitions, which make 
| a Part of Complex Propoſitions. 


BY! before we ſpeak of thoſe Propoſitions whoſe 
Complexity lights upon the Form, that is to ſay, 
upon the Affirmation or Negation, there are ſeveral 
important Remarks to be made upon the Nature of 
incident Propoſitions, which make a Part of the Sub- 


ject or Attribute of thoſe that are complex as to their 
Matter. 


I. We have already ſhewed; that theſe incident 


Propoſitions are thoſe whoſe Subject is the Relative 
who, as, Men who were created to know and love God, or, 


Men who are pious; taking away the Term Men, the 
reſt is an incident Propoſition. 


But it is neceſſary to remember what we ſaid in 


the 7th Chapter of the firſt Part, that the Additions 


of complex Terms are of two Sorts; the one which 
may be called bare Explications, which is when the 
Addition changes nothing in the Idea of the Term, 
becauſe what is added to it agrees with it generally 
and in its whole Extent, as in the firſt Example, Men 
who were created to know and love Gol. 

The others which may be called Determinations, 
becauſe what is added to a Term not agreeing with 
that Term in its whole Extent, reſtrains and deter- 
mines its Signification, - as in the ſecond Example, 
Men who are frous, According to this Diviſion, we 
may ſay that there is an Explicative who, and a De- 


terminative who, 


Now when the who is explicative, the Attribute of 
the incident Propoſition is affirmed of the Subject to 
whic 
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which the who refers, tho' it be only incidentally wirh 
relation to the total Propoſition, ſo that the Subject 
itſelf may be ſubſtituted in the room of who, as may 
be ſeen in the firſt Example; Men who were created 10 
knew and I01c God + For we might fay, Nen wocre created 
to know and love Cod. 
ae But when the who is determinative, the Attribute 
of the incident Propoſition 15 not properly affirmed of 
the Subject to which the who refers. For if after ha- 
oſe F ving ſaid, Men who are pious are charitable, we ſhould 
ay, fubſtitute the Word Men in the room of who, and ſay, 
ral Ae n are pious, the Propoſition would be falſe, becauſe 
of it would be to affirm the Word pious or Men quaf 
1b- Men: But when we ſay, Men who are pious are charita- 
cir Me, we do not affirm either of Men in general, or of 
any Men in particular, that they are pious; but the 
nt Mind uniting the Idea of yious with that of Man, and 
ve | making thereof a total Idea, judges that the Attribute 
Tr, of Charitable agrees with fhat total Idea. And thus 
he all the Judgment expreſſed in the incident Propoſition, 
is only that whereby our Mind judges that the Idea of 
in Þ pions is not incompatible with that of Man, and that 
15 therefore we may conſider them as joined together, 
and then examine what agrees to them according to 
e that Junction. | 


1, There are often Terms which ate doubly and trebly 
y complex, being compounded of ſeveral Parts, each of 
A which apart is comp'ex; fo that there may be in it 


divers incident Propoſitions and of divers kinds, the 

5 0 o or which of one being determinative, and that of 
1 another explicative ; which will better appear in this 
y Example: The Doctrine which places the chief Good in the | 
Nea ſures of the Body, which was taught by Epicurus, 1s | 
mworthy-a Philoſopher: The Attribute of this Propo- | 
| fition is, unworthy a Philoſopher, and all the reſt is its | 
| 

| 
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Subject; and thus the Subject is a complex Term, in- 
cluding two incident Propoſitions: The firſt is. which 
tlaces the chief Good in the Pleaſures of the Body; the 
iche which 
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which in this incident Propoſition is determinative; 
for it determines the Word Doctrine, which is genera], 
to be that which affirms that rhe chief Good of Man 
is in the Pleaſures of the Body: Whercfore we agu 
not, without Abſurdity, ſubſtitute in che com of the 
which, the Word Doctrine, and ſay, Doctrine places 1h 
chef Good in the Pleaſurcs of the Body. The ſecond in- 
cident Propoſicion is, which was taught byEpicurrs, and 
the Subject whereto this which relates, is the whole 
Complex Term, the Do&rine which faces the chief Good 
in the Plea ſures of the Body, which denotes, a ſingular 
and individual Doctrine, capable of various;A-cidents, 
as of being maintained by various Perſons; tho in it- 
ſelf it be determin'd to be taken always in the ſame 


Manner, at leaſt in this preciſe Point, according to 


which it is underſtood. And therefore, the which of 
the ſecond incident Propoſition, which was taught by 
ee is not determin ative, but only explicative: 

rom whence it proceeds, that the Subject whereto 
this which relates, may be ſuſtituted in the room of 
the which, ſaying, the Doctrine which places the chief Good 
in the Pleaſures of the Boly was targht by Epic urus. 

2. The laſt Obſeryation is, that to judge of the 
Nature of theſe Pzopoſtrions, and to know, whether 
the Pronoun Relative is determinative or explicati ve, 
ir is often neceſſiry to haue an Eye to the Senſe and 
Intention of him that ſpeaks, more than to the Let- 
ter of the Expreſſion. | ingen 93 

For many times there are complex Terms which 


ſeem incomplex, or leſs. complex than really they are, 


becauſe Part of what they include in the Mind of the 
Speaker is underſtood, and not expreſſed, according 
to what we ſaid in the 7th Chapter of the. firſt Part, 
where we ſhewed that there is nothing more frequent 
in Men's Difcourſe, than to denote ſingular Things 
by common Names ; becauſe the Circumſtances of 
their Diſcourſe ſufficient]y evince that they annex fa 
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ARTo TniNnKkING. 141 
he common Idea which anſwers to that Word a ſin- 
ular and diſtinct Idea, which determines it to ſignify 
one ſingle and only, thing. . 

I fay this generally appears from the Circumſtances, 
as in the Mouth of a Frencl;man the Word King ſigni- 
fies Louis XIV. But here follows another Role by 
which we may judge when a common Term remains 
in its general Idea, and when it is determined by a 
diſtinct and particular Idea, tho' not expreſſed. 

When there is a manifeſt Abſurdity in joining any 
Attribute with a Subject remaining in its U 3 fog 
we are to believe that he who advanced the Propoſi- 
tion did not leave that Subje& in its general Idea, 
Thus if I hear a Man ſay. Rex hoc miri imperavit ; The 
King commanded me ſo and fo; I may be aſſured he did 
not leave the Word King in its general Idea; for 
King in general can give no particular Command. 

If a Man told me, The Bruſſels Gazette of the 14th of 
January 1662, relating to the Affairs of Paris is falſe ; 


I ſhould be aſſured he had ſomething more in his 


Mind than what was fignified by thoſe Terms, be- 
cauſe that would not be enough to enable a Man to 
zudge that Gazette to be true or falſe; and that there- 
fore he muſt have conceived ſome diſtin and particu- 
lar Piece of News which he judged to be contrary to 
Truth; as if that Gazette had ſaid, That the King had 
made a hundred Knights of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt, 
In like manner in the Judgment made of the Qpi- 
nions of Philoſophers, when a, Man ſays that the 
Doctrine of ſuch a Philoſopher is faiſe, without ex- 
preſſing diſtinctly what that Doctrine is; as, The 
Doctyine of Lncretins touching the Nature of the Soul is 
falſe ; it muſt neceſſarily be, that he conceives a di- 
ſtinct and particalar Opinion under the general Word 


of the Doctrine of ſuch a Philoſopher, becauſe the 


Quality of falſe cannot appertain to a Dc &rine as be- 
ing of ſuch or ſuch an Author; but only as it is ſome 
* one 
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42 LOGIC: Or, the : 

one particular Opinion, contrary to Truth. And 
thus ſuch Propoſitions neceffarity reſolve themſelves 
into theſe; Such an O/ inion, which was taught b 
ſuch an Author, is falſe : The Ofinion that our Soil 
is formed of Atoms, which was tanzht by Lucretins, 
ir falſe, So that theſe Judgments always include two 
Affirmations, even tho they be not diſtinctly expreſ- 
ied; the one Primary or Principal, which relates to 
the Truth in itſelf, 218. that it is a great Error 
ro believe that our Soul is compos'd of Atoms; the 
other Incident which relates only to a Point of 


Hiſtory, namely, that this Error was taught by Lu- 
crelim. | | 


c HA P. VIE 


Of the Falfity. there may be in complex Terms, and 
in iacident Propoſitions. 


Wy Har we juſt now ſaid may help to reſolve a fa» 


mous Queſtion, namely, Whether Falſity lies 


only in Propoſitions, and whether there is none in the 


Ideas and in ſimple Terms? | 

I ſpeak of Fa ſhood rather than of Truth, be- 
cauſe: there is a I ruth which is in Things with rela- 
tion. to the Spirit: of God, whether Men think of 
them er not; but there can be Falſehood in them on- 
ly with Relation to! the Spitit of Man, ot to ſome 
other Spirit liable to Error, which falſely judges them 
to be what they are nor. 10 hon mot 


The Queſtion then is, Whether this Falſehood 


happens only in the Propoſitions and in the judg- 
ments? 


Ihe uſual Anſwer is, No, which in one Senſe is 
true; but this hinders not but that there may be 
Falſe- 
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ART of TurNx RING. x45 8 
nnd Falſehood, not in the ſingle Ideas, but in complex a 
ay Terms; becauſe if there is any Judgment, and any If 
a,” Affirmation either expreſs or virtual, there is room 4 
% fer, ſuch Falſehood. 127 Bl 
* We ſhall conceive this more NV if we confider * | 
wo Jin particular the two Sorts. of complex Terms, the 18 
oc, None whoſe Relative is Explicative, the other whoſe 8 
% Relative is Determinative. ber: +88 
or | In the firſt ſort of complex Term it is no Wonder 9 
he chat there may: be Falſehood, becauſe the Attribute of ii 
of che incident Propoſition is affirmed of the Subject to 10 
„ ich the Relative refers; Airxander, who 1s the Son | 


of Philip ; Faffirm of Alexander, tho incidentally the 
Sonof np; and conſequently there is Falſehood in it, 
3) if Ale vander be not the Son of Philrp. 

But we are to remember two or three important 
Things: 1. That the Falſehood of the incident Pro- 
poſition does not commonly hinder the Truth of the 

principal Propoſition. For Example, Alexander, who 
vas the Son of Philif,overcame the Per fans; this Propo- 
ſition ought to be reckon d true, even tho Alexander 
be not the Son of Philip, becauſe the Affirmation of 
the principal Propoſition falls upon Alexander only, 
je and what is incidentally joined to it, tho falſe, does 
not hinder but that it may be true, that Alexander 

„ overcame the Per fans. : | 
1 Vet ſif the Attribute of the principal Propoſition 
f | had relation with the incident Propoſttion, as if 1 
G ſaid, Alexander the Son of Philip, was the Grand ſon of 
2 Amintas, it would be then only that the Falſehood of 
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a the incident Propoſition would alfo carry along with 
I it the Falſehood of the principal Proportion. 
2. The Titles uſually given to certain Dignities 


; may be given to all that poſſeſs thoſe Dignities, al- * 
tho what is ſignified by that Title does not in any 1 
wiſe agree with them. Thus becauſe formerly the | 
Title of Holy and Moſt Holy was given to all * 4 
CALLS tne | 
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144 LOGIC: Or, the | 
the Catholic Biſhops in the Conference of Carthay, Ih 
made no Scruple to give that Name to the Donatif 
Biſhops, Sancti ſſimus Petilianus dixit, tho” they very 
well knew there could be no true Sanctity in a Schiſ-F 
matical Biſhop. We alſo find; that St. Paul in the 
Atts gives the Title of Beft or Moft Excellent to Feſtus, 
-Governour of Judea, becauſe it was the Title uſually 
given to thoſe Governours. HH, „ Of 53 i 
3. The Caſe is not the ſame when a Man is the Au- Jude 
thor of the Title which he gives to another, and that F 
he gives it him out of his own Head, not according 
to the Opinion of others, or the popular Error; for . 
then he may juſtly be charged with the Falſehood of tho 
thoſe Propoſitions. Thus, when he ſays, A/ iſtotle, who 2 
is the Prince of Philoſophers,or ſimply, the Prince of Phi. N Sub 
loſophers, believed that the Nerves took: their Riſe Agr 
from the Heatt, we could not reaſonably tell him it I 
was falſe, becauſe Ariſtotle is not the beſt of Philoſo- BY). 


phers; for it is enough, that he therein follow'd the A. 


common Opinion, tho falſe, But if he ſaid, M. Gaſ- “! 


ſendi, oho is the greateſi of Philoſophers believes that there 1 


18.4 Vacuum in Nature, we ſhould have good Cauſe to Fri 
diſpute the Quality he appropriates to Gaſſendi, and de 
to make him anſwerable for the Falſehood which we 
might aver to be in that incident Propoſition. Thus I Er 
we may be accuſed of Falſehood towards one and the ch 
ſame Feiſon, for giving him a Title which does nor 1“ 
belong to him, and not be accuſed of it for giving Q} ** 
him another which in Fact belongs to him leſs than * 
the other: For Inſtance, Pope John XII. was neither 
Holy, nor Chaſe, nor Pious, as Baronious acknow!edges ; 
and yet he that ſhould call him Moff Holy could not be 


Mofi Chafle and Moff Pions, would be a very great Lyar, 
tho he did it only by incident Propoſitions, in ſay- 
ing, John XII. the moſt chaſfle Pontiff, decreed ſuch a 
Thing. 5 ty 

| Thus 
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charged with Falſehood; and he that ſhould call him ; 
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155 Falſhood, becauſe the Attribute of tlie Incident Pro- 
ually polition is not therein affirmed of the Subject to which 
the ho relates. For if we ſay, for Inſtance, That the 
Au- ¶ Judges who never do any thing for Favour or Intreaty, are 
that (worthy of Applauſe, we do not therefore ſay, that there 
ding is indeed any Judge upon Earth that is ſo perfect. 
for Nevertheleſs I am apt to think there is always in 
4 of thoſe Propoſitions a tacit and virtual Affirmation, not 
who oF the actual Agreement of the Attribure with the 
Pyr. Subject whereto the who relates, but of the poſſible 
Riſe Agreement; and if a Man is miſtaken in this, T think 
nit lit may reaſonably be averred, that there is Falſhood 
fo. in theſe incident Propoſitions; as if one ſaid, The 
the ¶ Minds which are ſquare, are more ſolid than thoſe which 
af. sere round, the Idea of ſquare and of round being in- 
ere || compatible with the Idea of the Mind taken as the 
to Principle of Thought, I am of Opinion thoſe inci- 
nd Þ dent Propoſitions are to be accounted falſe. 
we Nay we may go ſo far as to ſay, that from thence 
1s proceed moſt of our Errors, For having in our Mind 
he the Idea of a Thing, we often join to it another Idea 
or Þ with which it is really incompatible, tho' by our Er- 
ng tor we thought them compatible; which makes us 
aun attribute to that Idea what cannot agree with it. 
oh Thus finding in ourſelves two Ideas, that of the 
„ | Thinking Subſtance, and that of Extended Sub- 
Ge ſtance, it often happens, that when we conſider our 
n Soul, which is the Thinking Subſtance, we imper- 
- | cepribly mix with it ſomething of the Idea of Ex- 
” tended Subſtance, as when we imagine that our Soul 
a | muſt neceſſarily fill a Place as a Body does, and that 
it could not exiſt if it were no where, which are 
8 Things 
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Thus much for the firſt Sort of Incident Propoſi- 
ions, whoſe Relative Pronoun is explicative : As for 
e others, whoſe Relative Pronoun is Determinarive, 
Fchifg R, Men who are pious, Kings who love their Prople, it is 
Fertain that generally they are not fuſceptible of 


146 L.Q GI O: or, ie 
Things that only ſuit the Body. And from hence i 
8 chat impious Error of thoſe who believe the I t 
Soul to be mortal. There is an excellent Diſcourſe of I F* 
St. Auſtin's upon this Subject, in the 10th Book of 1 © 
the Trinity, where he ſhews that there is nothing ca- 
fier to be known than the Nature of our Soul; but 
that what perplexes Men is this, that they are not ſa- ; 
| tified with what they know of it without taking 
. Pains which his, that it is a Subſtance which thinks, 
is which wills, which doubts, which knows ; but to 
Þ what it is they join what it is not, endeavouring to 
imagine it under ſome of thoſe Phantoms under which 1 © 
6 they are uſed to conceive Corporeal Things. ö 
g When on the other hand we confider the Body, 
| we have much ado to help mixing with it ſomething 
of the Idea of the Thinking Subſtance, which makes 
us ſay of heavy Bodies, that they wnuld go to the 
= Cemre; of Plants, that they ſcc& ſuch Nouriſiment 
3 | as is proper for them ; of the Criſts of a Diſtemper, 
| 
' 


that it is Nature ende auouring to diſcharge herſelf of 

what is noxious to her, and of a thouſand other 

Things, efpecially in our Body, that Nature would do 

this or that, tho' we are wellafſured, we ourſelves did 

not ime ud any ſuch thing, nor think of it in the leaſt, 

| and that it is ridiculous to imagine that there is in us | 

I: ſome other Thing beſides ourſelves, which knows b 

. what is proper or hurtful to us, which ſeeks the one, þ 
. and flies the other. 


I believe it is to this Mixture of incompatible Ideas, 9 
that we are alſo to attribute all the Murmurings Men 2 
make againſt God, For it would be impcſhible to f 
murmur againſt God, if we conceived him really fuch WW 
as he is, all powerful, all wiſe, all good. But ,. 

; er 6 t 
wicked Men conceiving him as all powerful, and as | 
the abſolute Maſter of the Univerſe, attribute to him | . 
all the Misfortunes that happen to them; and indeed F 


ſe far they are right; But becauſe, at the ſame a, 
| | they 
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Ar 
they conceive him cruel and unjuſt, which is incom- 
er patible with his Goodneſs, they fly out againft him, 
of as if he were in the wrong in inflicting upon them the 

Evils they endure. rol * 
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y tion ; and of a Species of thoſe Sorts of Propoſitions. 
ng which the Philoſophers call Modal. 
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95 comp'ex, becauſe there are in them incidental Terms I 
er er Propoſitions, which relate only to the Form of the 
J Propoſition, that is to fay, to the Affirmation or Ne- 
14 gation expreſſed by the Verb; as if I fay, I maintain 
, that the Earth is round; I maintain is only an incident 


Propofition, which ought to make a Patt of ſome- 
thing in the principal Propoſition; and yet it is viſi- 
ble it makes a Part neither of the Subject nor of the 
Attribute: For it does not make the leaſt Alteration 
in it in any Reſpect; for it would be conceived exactly 


= in the ſame manner, if I ſaid barely, the Earth is 
0 round. So that this falls only upon the Affirmation, 


25 which is expreſſed in two Manners; the one which is 
moſt in Uſe by the Verb is, ibe Earth is round and 


as che other more expreſſed by the Verb I main ain. 
i It is the ſame, when we ſay, 1 deny, 1 rs true, It is 


* nol true; or when in a Propoſition we add what ſup- 
ports the Truth of it; as when I ſay, The Reaſons of 
Aſtronomy convince us, that the Sun is much bigger than the 

7 | m 
H 2 Earth, 
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I 48 LOGIC: Or, -the 
Earth. For this firſt Part is only the Support of the 
Afficmation. | | 

; Nevertheleſs it is of Moment to obſerve that ſome 
of this kind of Propoſitions are ambiguous, and may 
be taken differently, according to the Deſign of the 


Pronouncer ; as if I fay, All the Plilo ſof hers aſſure us, 


that heavy Things fall downwards of themſclues ; if my 
Deſign is to ſhew that heavy Things fall downwards 
of themſelves, the fiiſt Part of this Propoſition will 
be only incidental, and ſerve for nothing but to ſup- 
port the Affirmation of the laſt Part. But if on the 
contrary I mean only to relate that Opinion of the 
Philoſophers, tho'I do not myſelf approve it, then 
the firſt Part will be the principal Propoſition, and the 
latter will be only a Part of the Attribute, For what 
1 affirm will not be that heavy Things fall down- 
-wards of themſelves, but only that all the Philoſo— 
phers aſſure us they do ſo. And it is eaſy to perceive 
that theſe two different Ways of taking this cne Pro- 
poſition do alter it in ſuch a manner, that they are 
two different Propoſitions, and have two Meanings 
entirely different. But generally it is no hard rhing 
to. judge by what follows which cf the two Senſes we 
are to underſtand it in. For if, for Bamp'e, after 
having made that Propoſition, I-ſhould add, Nou 
Stones are heavy, therefore they fall downwards of them- 
ſelves; it would be plain ] took it in the firſt Senſe, 
and that the firſt Part was only incidental : But if on 
the contrary I concluded thus; Now this is an Error; 
and conſrquentlyit mayhapfenthat an Error maybe taught 
y al! the Philoſophers ; it would viſibly appear that 1 
took it in the ſecond Senſe, that is to ſay, the firſt 
Part would be the principal Propoſition, and thẽ ſe- 
cond would on'y be part of the Att: ibute. 

Oft theſe Complex Propoſitions, wherein the Com- 
plexity falls upon the Verb, and not upon the Sub- 


elt nor upon the Attribute, the Fhiloſophers have 
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F the ART of TuINxTNS. 149 
| particularly remarked thoſe which they have called 
ſome Modal, becauſe the Affirmation or Negation is modi- 
may Þ fied by one of theſe four Modes, fofſthie, continent, 
the Þ imprſſeble, neceſſary. And becauſe each Mode mav be 
, affirmed or denied, as, it rs impoſſible, it 1s not im aſſi- 
f my ble, and in either manner be joined with an affirma- 
ards tive or negative Propoſition, the Earth is round, the 
will Þ Earth is not round, each Mode may have four Propo- 
ſup- Þ firions, and the four together ſixteen, which they 
the have denoted by theſe: four Words: PURPURE A, 
' the Þ HJ ACE, AMABIMUS, EDENTULI, whoſe whole 
then ] Myſtery is this; each Syllable ſtands for one of the. 
I the four Modes: 


hat 8 

wn- © The 1 poſſible. 

oſo- The 2d contingent. 

eive The 3d impolſible. 

Pro- The 4th neceſſary. 

are 

ings And the Vowel in every Syllable, which is either A, 

ling or E, or I, or V, ſhews whether the Mode ought to- 

; We be affirmed or denied, and whether the Propolitions 

fter which they call Dictum ought to be aftirmed or denied, 

Vow in this manner, 

em. 

aſe, | A. The Affirmation of rhe Mode, and the Affirmt- 

on | tion of the Propoſtrion. 

or; E. The Affirmation of the Mode, and the Nega- 

ght tion of the Propoſition, | 

t I I. The Negation of the Mode, and the Affirma- 

arſt [© tion of the Propoſition. | . 

ſe- V. The Negation of the Mode, and the Nega- 
tion of the Propoſition. 

21 

1b- Þ It would be loſs of Time to produce Examples, 

we |© Which are eaſily found. We are only to obſerve that. 

ar- PURPURE 4 anſwers to the A of incomplex Pro- 
g | H 3 poſi- 
N 
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150 LOGIC: or, the 
poſitions; ILIA CE to E. AMABIMUS to], 
EDENTULI to V. and that ſo if we would have 
our Examples be exact, we muſt, after having pitched 
upon à Subject, take for Purpurca an Attribute which 
may be univerſally. affirmed of it; for hace, one 
which may be univerſally denied of it; for Amabi- 
mug, one which may be particularly affirmed of it; 
and for Edentuli, one which may be particularly de- 
nied of it, | u eg coun 
But whatever Attribute we take, it is always true 
that all the four Propoſitions of one and the ſame 
Words have only the ſame Senſe; ſo that one being 
true, all the reſt are ſo too. 
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CH AP; X. 
Of the va ius Sorts of Compounded Propoſitions. 


W E have already ſaid, that Compounded Propo- 
ſitions ate ſuch as have either a doub'e Subject 
or a double Attribute. Now there are two Forts 
thereof; the one, where the Compoſition is expreſsly 
marked, and the other where it is more concealed, 
and which the Logicians for that Reaſon call Exyoni- 
biles, i. e. which want Expoſition or Explanation. 
Thoſe of the firſt Sort may be reduced to fix 
kinds, Copulatives and Disjunctives, Conditional and 
Cauſal, Relative and Diſcretive. 5 


—- 


Of the CopUuLATIVES. 


Copulatives are thoſe which include either ſeveral 


Subjects ot ſeveral Attributes joined together by w Af- 
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fir mation or negative Conjunction, that is to fay, by 
au or ncither + for neither ſerres the ſame Purpoſe as 
aud in this kind of Propoſi- ions, ſince neither ſigiiifies 


and with a Negation which falls upon the Verb, and 
not upon the Union of the two Words which it 


joins; as if I, That Knowledoe ani Mealih do not 
make a Min happy, unite Knowledge to Wealth, in 
affirming. of both that they do not make a Man hap- 


py; as much as if I ſaid, that Knowledge and Wealth 


— a Man vain. 


We may diſtinguiſh three Sorts of theſe Propoſi- 
tions: 


1. When they have ſeveral Subjects. 
Mors & Vita in manibus Lingue. 
Life and Death are in the Power of the Tongue. 


2. When they have ſeveral Attributes. 


Auream qui ſquis mediocritatem 

Diliget, tutus caret obſoleti 4 

Cor dibus tecti, caret inrĩdenda | 

ibu auld, J 6 40 


He that loves Mediocrity, which is ſo valuable * 


all Reſpects, lives neither in a "OP ep nor in a 
fately Palace. 


Fherat infauftis, metait ſecundis, 
Alteram ſortem, bene pre paratum 
Poll ys mn 


A well formed Mind in bad Fortune hopes for good, 
and in good Fortune fears the bad. 


3. When they havt ſeveral Subjects, waned 
Attributes. 1 
4. 


* 
[4 
f 
4 
| 
* 
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Non domus & Fundus, non æris acervus & auri, 


.Agroto Lomini deduxit corporr Febrer, 
Non animo cura. 


: 


Neither Houſes nor Lands, nor Heaps of Gold and 
Silver, can either expe] a Fever from the Body of 
him that poſſeſſes them, nor free his Mind from 
Anxiety and Uneaſineſs. 


The Truth of theſe Propoſitions depends upon the 
Truth cf both the Parts. Thus, if I ſay, Faith and 
good Life are neceſſary to Salvation, I ſay true, be- 
cauſe both the one and the other are certainly neceſ- 
fary to it; but if I ſaid, good Life and Wealth are 
neceſſary to Salvation, that Propoſition would be 
falſe, tho good Life is neceſſary to it, becauſe Wealth 
is not fo. | N | . 

The Propoſitions which are conſider das negative 
and contradictory, in reſpect of the Copulatives and 
of all the other compounded Propoſitions, are not all 
thoſe in general that contain Negations, but only 
thoſe wherein the Negation falls upon the Con- 
junction, which happens feveral Ways, as by putting 
the non at the Head of the Propoſition : Non enim 
amas & de ſeris, ſays St. Auflin, that is to ſay, you ate 
not to believe that you love your Friend if you de- 
. | 

For it is alſo in this Manner, that a Propoſition is 


made contradictory to the Copulative, by expreſs!y 


denying the Conjunctions; as when we ſay, Ir cannoc 


be that a Thing ſhould be this and that at the ſame 


zme. 


That we cannot be in love and be wiſe. 


Anare & ſapere vix Deo conceditur, 
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That Love and Majeſiy do not ſuit with eacli other 


Non bene conveniunt, nec in una ſede morant ur 


Majeflas & Amor. 


Dis juNSCTIVES. 


The Disjunctives are of great Uſe, and theſe are- 


fuch as admit of the disjunctive Conjunction, vel, or - 


Friendſhip either finds Friends equal, or makes 
them ſo, | 


Amicitia fares aut accipit, aut facit. 


A Woman either loves or hates, there is no Me- 
dium. | 


Aut amat aut odil mulier, mhil cf terlium. 


He that lives in a perfect Solitude is either a Beaſt, 
or an Angel, (ſays Ak 8, he 
Men act only upon Intereſt, or upon Fear: 
The Earth either tutns abour the Sun, or "the Sun 
about the Earth. = | K 
Every Action done upon Deliberation is good or- 
ad. | She: 


The Truth of theſe Propoſitions depends upon the 
neceſſary Oppofirion of the Parts; which ought not 
to admit of a Medium: But as in order to be necsſ- 
ſarily true they can admit of none at all, they may be. 
looked upon as morally tive, if only. they do nor. 
admit of any for the Generality. Thus ir is abſolute- 
ly true, that an Action done upan Deliberation. is ei- 
ther good or bad, the Divines ptoving trat not one in. 

H parti- 
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particular is indifferent; but when, it is ſaid, that 
Men act only upon Intereſt or upon Fear, this is not 
abſolutely true,  fince there are ſome that act upon 
neither of thoſe Paſſions, but upon the Conſideration 
of their Duty: So that all the Truth which can be in 
that Propoſition is, that thoſe are the two Springs. 
which govern the Actions of moſt Men, 
Propofitions contradifory to the Disjunctives are 
thoſe wherein the Truth of the Disjunction is denied, 
which is done in Latin, as in all the other compound 
Propofirions, by putting the Negation at the Head; 
Non omnis actio off bonawel mala: And in our Language, 
i not true, that every Mion is good or bad. 


ConNDITIONALS 


The Conditionals are thoſe which have two Parts. 
tied together by the Condition if; the firſt of which 
Parts, which is that where the Condition lies, is cal- 
led the Antecedent, and the other the Conſequent : 
E the Soul is ſpiritual, (that is the Antecedent) it is im- 
mortal, (that is the Conſequent.) 

This Conſequence is ſometimes mediate and ſome- 
times immediate: It is only mediate, when there is 
nothing in the Terms of either Part that ties them to- 
gether; as if I ſay, 


If the Earth is without Motion, the Sun turns. 
round. 


F Gedd is juſt, the Wicket are puniflicd. 


Thefe Conſequences are very good; bur they are 
not immediate, becauſe the two Parts have no com- 
mon Term, and are ty d together only by what we 
have in our Mind, and which is not expreſſed. That 
the Earth and dun being continually in different Situ- 
ations with Reſpect to each other, it muſt neceſlari)y 
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be, chat if one js without Motion, the other muſt 
mov eite | NO 

When theConfequetice is immediate, it generally 


muſt happen; 


x. Either that the two Parts have but one Sub- 
V Death is a Paſſage to a happy Life, i is deſirable... 
"Tf you omitted to feed the Poor, you killed them. 


Si non paviſli occipiſli. 
2, Or that they have the ſame Attmbuge: 


FF all God's Tryals aught la he dear to na, Diflewper: 
og ht to be ſo. 


3. Or that the Attribute of che fixſt Part be the 
Subje& of the ſecond : 


If Pationco be & Virtue, 
There are painful Vi LOG 


4. Or laflly, that the Subject of the firſt Part be 
the Attribute of the ſecond, which can never 
happen but when that ſecond Part is negative: 


If ail true Chriſtian live according to the Goſpel, 


There are but few true Chriſtians. 


The Truth of theſe Propofirions is looked for only 
in the Truth of the Conſequence; for even tho both 
Parts were falſe, yet if the Conſequence from one to 
tother be good, the Propoſition, as fas as it is Condi- 


tional, is true; as, 


"If the Will of the Creature is capable bindering the 
ah ſalute Will of God from being accmpliſhed,. 
© Bod i not Ompepotent, 
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The Propofitions conſider d as negative and contra- 
dictory to the conditional, are thoſe only wherein the 
Condition is denied; which is done in Latin. by put- 
ung a Negation at the Head : | ; 
e., riſcr fortuna Sinonem 
Finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba. finget. 


| | y But in our Tongue we expreſs the Contradictotjes 
1 [ by an Alibo and a Negation: eee obs 
=. F ye eat of the forbidden Fruit ye ſhall dye. 
' Atho' ye do eat F the forbidden Fruit, ye ſhall not dye. 
| 


Or elſe by, It is not true. 
1 I is not true, that if ye eat. of the forbidden Fruit, 
pe all dye. 9 
1 Of the CaSvaALs. 


The Cauſals are thoſe which contain two Propoſi- 
tions ty d together by, a Word. implying a Cauſe, 
qua, becauſe, or ut, to the Intent that. 


Wo be to the Rich, becauſe they have their Comfort in 
this World, | 


Ill Men are raiſed high, to the Intent that their Fall; 
be the greater. e - 


Tolluntur in altum, 
Ut lap ſu graviore ruant. 


They can, becauſe they think they can. 
Poſſunt, quit poſſe videntur. | 


Such a Prince was unfortunate, becauſe he was born 
under ſuch a Conſtellation. 
| We: 


+ . 
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We may alſo tecko i in the Number of theſe Pro- 
18. J (Ik 200 0 


Man, as Man, is Rea ſonable. 
Rings, as Kings, depend upon God only. 


banden thoſe which ate called en 
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It is neceſſary, for the Truth of theſe Propoſiti tions, 
that one of the Parts be the Cauſe of the other; 
which alſo makes it neceſſary that both the qne and 
the other muſt be true; for what is falſe cannot be a. 
Cauſe, and can have no Cauſe: but both Parts may 
be true; and yet rhe Cauſal be falſe, becauſe it is ſo 
if one of the Parts be not che Cauſe of the other. 
Thus a Prince may have been unfortunate, and alſo 
born. under ſuch a Conſtellation ; and yet it may be 
falſe that he was unfortrmate, becauſe he was born 
under that Conſtellation. 

So that it is in this properly, that the Contradicto- 
ries of theſe Propoſitions conſiſt, that we deny one 
Thing to be the Cauſe of the other: Non 1deo Hole, 
quia. ſub hoc natus dere. 


* 
{> 


The RELATIVES. 


The Relatives are thoſe which include ſome Come 
pariſon and ſome Relation : 


Where the Treaſure is, there is the Heart a 'fo. 
LAs a Aan lives, ſo he an. 8 


. 
T 


8 3 
Tanis, Santi habeas. 


Thou art eſteemed in the World in Proportion ta 
thy Wealth. 


The Truth here Sod upon the Juftneſs of the 


Relation and they are contradicted by denying the 
ation. bb 
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Bis not true, that as a Man liver, ſo he dies. 
It is not true, that 4 Man is armed in the nen in 
Proportion to his Wealth, 


The DiSCRETLVES. 


Diſcretives te thoſe wherein we make different 
Jodgments, denoting that Difference by the Particles 
fed, but; tamen, yet; or the like Words expteſſed or 
underſtood. : 


7 ” 


Fortuna opes avffore, now animum pott ff. 
Fortune may take away Wealth, but not Virtue. 
Et mihi res, non me vebus ſubmittere conor. 


I would ſet myſelf above Riches, not to be a Slave 
to them. 


Celum non animum mult ant qui trans. mare currunt. 


Thoſe that craſs the Seas change only theit Climate, 
not thei: Diſpoſition, 


The Truth of this kind of Propoſitions depends 
upon the Truth of both the Parts, and upon the Se- 
aratiom made between them. For tho' both the 
Iu were truc, a Propoſition of this fort would be 
ridiculous, if chere were no Oppoſition between them ; 
as if ] ſnou day, 
Judas was Thief 


Magdalen 10 pour her Perfumes von JESUS. CHRIS T. 


There may be ſes era 0mm didt ories of a Propoſi- 


tion of this Sort; as if one laid, 
* ſs doc not de pe nduſon Me allh, but uponKnow- 
Se. | 


and yet be would not ſuffer Mary 


This 


I 


Ve 
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8 Propoſition might be contradicted all theſe 
ays: | 

Hapfinefs defends vpon Wealth, and not upon Know- 


ledge. 
app ine ſs depends neither uponWealth nor Knowledge, 
Happineſs depends upon Wealth and Knowledge, 


Thus we ſee, that the Copulatives are contradictory: 
of Diſcretives; for theſe two laſt Propoſitions are 
Copulative. 


F 
CHA © 
Of Propoſitions compounded iu the Sæuſe. 
Here are other compounded Propofitions, whoſe: 


Compoſition lies more concealed, and they may 
be reduced to theſe four Sorts: I. Exclu ves; 2. Ex- 
ceptices; 3. Comp aratives; 4. Iuceptiues os Deſtives 


Of the Exciusives. 


Exclufive are thoſe which denore, that an Attribute 
agrees wich a Subject, and that it agrees with that 
only Subic&, which is all one as to denore that it 

rees with no other: From whence it follows that 
they include two different Judgments, and conſe- 
quently that they are compounded in the Senſe. This | 
is what is cxpteſſed by the Word only or alone, or 4 
ſome other like it; 2s, God. alone is to be beloved. fog 
his own Sake. 


* 
Deus ſolus fruendus, reliqua utenda. 1 
| Thar is to ſay, we ought to love God for his owt 1 


Sake, and other Things ouly for the Sake of God 


Quas 


r 
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Quas dederis ſolas ſemper habebis opera. 


The only Riches that will always ſtay with thee; 
are thoſe which thou haſt-generoufly given away. 


Nobilitas ſola eſt atque unita virtus. 
Virtue is the only true Nobility. 


Hoc unum ſcio quod nihil ſcio; ſaid the Academicians. 


It is certain that there is N and 
there is nothing but Obſcurity and Uncertainty in 
every Thing elſe. 


junctive Propoſition compounded of two Excluſives. 


Solis no ſce deos, & cali numina vobis, 


Aut ſolis ne ſcire datum eſt. 


Either you know the Gods, tho' to every Body 
elſe they are unknown: 

Or elſe they are unknown to you only, tho' every 
Body elſe knows them. 


Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted in three Man- 
ners, For, | | 


1. It may be denied; that what is ſaid to agree 


with one only Subject, does agree with it in any 
wiſe. 


2. It may be affirmed, that this agtees with ſome 


other thing. 
3. Both the one and the other may be maintained. 


Thus againſt this Sentence, Virtus is Ne only true 


Nobility, it may be ſaid; 


*. That 


Lucan ſpeaking of the Druids, makes this diſ- 


ART of Tminxrixs. 
1. That Virtue does not give Nobility. 
2. That Birth as well as Virtue gives Nobility 
3. Thar Bifth and not Virtue gives Nobility. 


16 


So this Maxim of the Academicians, That this is 
certain that there is nothing certain, was contradicted 
differently by the Dogmatics and by the Pyrrhoniſts. 
For the Dogmatics oppoſed it, by maintaining that it 
was doubly falſe, bècauſe there were ſeveral Things 
that we know very certainly, and that therefore it 
was not true that it was certain we knew nothing : 
And the Pyrrhoniſts alſo ſaid it was falſe for a con- 
trary Reaſon, which was, that every thing was ſo 
uncertain, that it was even uncertain wherhex there 
was nothing certain. | 

Wherefore there is a Defect of Judgment in what 
Lucan ſays of the Druids, becauſe there was no Ne- 
ceſlity that the Druids alone ſhould be true in their 


Opinion relating to the Gods, or that they alone 


ſhould be in Error: For as there might be various. 
Errors touching the Nature of God, it might very 
well be, that tho the Druids had Thoughts relating 
to the Nature of God that were different from thoſe 
of other Nations, they might be no leſs miſtaken than 
other Nations. 6 

What is moſt remarkable here is, that often there 
are Propoſitions which are excluſive in the Senſe, 
tho' the Excluſion be not expreſſed : So this Verſe of 
Virgil, where the Excluſion is expreſſed, 


Una ſalus victis nullam ſperare ſalutem, 


may be very well tr:nflated into our Tongue ſo as to 
have the Excluſion underſtood : The Safety F the Van- 
quiſhed is to expeet none. 

Nevertheleſs it is much more uſual in Latin than 


in French-to have the Excluſtons underſtood : So that 
ofren 
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often there are Paſſages which cannot be tranſlated in 
their full Strength, without making excluſive Propo- 
ſitions of them, tho' in Latin the Excluſion be not 
expreſſed. 

Thus, 2 Cor. 10. 17. Qui gloriatur, in Powino glori- 
eur, ought to be tranflated, He that gloticth, let 
him glory in the Lord only. 

Calat. 6. 7. Que ſeminaverit homo, hee & metet : 
Whatſoever a Man ſoweth, that on y ſhall he reap. £0 

Efbe ſ. 4. 5 Unus Dominns, una fides, unum bap- 
tiſma There is only one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptiſm. | 

Aatth. 5. 46. Si diligitis eos qui vos diliount, quam 
mercedem habebitis ? if ye love them only which love 0 
you, what Reward will ye deſerve? | 

Seneca in the Troas ; Nullas habet ſpes, Trija, 1 
tales habet. Tt Troy has this Hope only, the has none; 
as if it were, „ tantuw tales habet. 


2. Of tte Ex cr es. 


The Exceptives are thoſe wherein we affirm a Thing 
of a whole Subjct, excepting only ſome. of the 
Inferiors of that Subject, to which we ſhew by ſome 
exceptive Particle this Thing does not agree; which 
manifeſtly includes two Judgments, and ſo makes 
2 Propoſitions compounded in the Senſe; as if I 
ay, | | 3. YIEI YT 
All the Sects of the ancient Philoſophers, except 
that of the Platoniſis, did not believe God to be 
incorporeal. 5 0 

This means two Things: Firſt, That the ancient 
Philoſophers believed God to be corporeal: Second- 
ly, That the Platonifs believed the contrary, 


Avarus 
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Avarns niſi cum woritur, nihil recte facit, 
The Miſer can do no good Action, except dying. 


Et mi ſer nemo, ni comparatus. 


No Man thinks himſelf wretched, but when he 
compares himſelf to thoſe that are more happy. 


Nemo lædetur ni a ſcip ſo. 


We have no Misfortunes but what we owe to our 
own Imprudence. 


Except the Wiſe Men, ſaid the Stoics, all Men are 
niere Fools. 


Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted in the fame 
Manner as the Excluſives. 


1. By maintaining, that the Stoics Wiſe Man was 
as much a Fool as the ret of Mankind. 

2. By maintainine, that others beſides that Wiſe 
Man were free from Folly. 

3. By pretending. that this Wiſe Man of theirs was 
a Fool, and other Men not ſo. 


We are to obſerve, that the Excluſive and the Ex- 
eeptive Propoſitions are almoſt the very ſame Thing, 
only expreſſed a little differently; ſo that ir always is 
very eaſy to change them reci proca j into each other. 
And thus we ſee this Exceptive of Terence, 


Ir herilus ni/ quod if fe facit, ail retdum putat, 
has been changed by Cornelius Galles into this Ex- 


cluſive. 


Hoc tantum rettum g uod Facit if ſe f utat 
12 3 Of 
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3. Of the ComMPARATIVE Ss. 


The Propoſitions wherein we make 2 Compariſon 
include two Judgments ; for it is one to ſay, that a 
Thing is ſo and fo, and another to ſay that it is more 
er leſs ſo than ſome other Thing; and therefore this 
fort of Propoſitions are compounded in the Senſe. 


Amicum ferdere, eft damnorum maximum. 


To loſe a Friend is the greateſt of Loſſes. 


a—_—_—_—C Ct 
Fortius ac melius mag nas plerumq ue ſecat res. 


Many times an agreeable Raillery makes a deeper 


Impreſſion even in the moſt important Things, than. 


better Arguments would do. 


Meltora ſunt vulnera amici, quam fraudulenta oſ- 
cula inimici. 


The Wounds of a Friend are better than the de- 
eeitful Kiſſes of an Enemy. 


Theſe Propoſitions are contradicted ſeveral ways, as 
for Inſtance, this Maxim of Eficurus, Pain is the great- 
et of all Evils, was contradicted one way by the 
Stoics, and another by the Peripatetics ; for the Peri- 
patetics confeſſed that Pain was an Evil, but main- 
tamed that Vice and the other Itregularities of the 
Mind were much greater Evils: Whereas the Stoics 
would not ſo much as acknowledge that Pain was a- 


ny Evil at all, ſo far were they from confeſſing it to be 
the greateſt of Evils. 


But 


Der 


6 
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"But here we may handle a Queſtion, which is, Whe» 
ther it is always requiſite that in theſe Propoſitions 
the Poſitive of the eee agree with both the 
Members of the Compariſon? And if, for Inſtance, 
we are obliged to ſuppoſe that two Things are good, 
before we can ſay that one is better than the o- 
ther. | 

It ſeems at firſt that it ſhould be ſo; but we find 
ir otherwiſe in Prectice; for we ſee the Scripture 
makes uſe of the Word better nor only in comparing 
t 0 Goods together; Meſior eft ſapientia quam vires, 
& wir frudens quam fortis ; Wiſdom is better than 
Strength, and the prudent Man than the ſtrong Man: 
But alſo in comparing a Good to an Evil; Melicr cf 
{atiens arrogante ; A patient Man is better than a 
proud : Nay in comparing two Evils together ; Me- 
lins eft habitare cum dracone quam cum muliere litigioſa; 
Ir is better to dwell in the Houſe with a Dragon, 
than with a ſcolding Woman. And in the Goſpel, 
It is better for a Man to be thrown into the Sera with 4 


' Milfone about his Neck, than to give Scandal to the leaſt 


of the Faithful. | 

The Reaſon of this Practice is, that a great Good 
is better than a leſs, becauſe it contains more than a 
leſs. Now for the ſame Reaſon we may ſay, tho 
with leſs Propriety, that a Good is better than an 


Evil, becauſe what has any Goodneſs in it, has more 


Goodneſs than what has none at all. And we may 
likewiſe ſay, that a Jeſs Evil is better than a greater 
Evil, becauſe the Diminution of the Evil being ſome- 
thing of a Good in Misfortunes, that which is leſs 
bad has more of that ſort of Goodneſs than that 
which is worſe. 

We fhould therefore take care not to let the 
Heat of a Diſpute carry us into impertinent Per- 
plexities, nor to wrangle about theſe Forms of 


Speech, as a Donatiſt Grammarian named Cre ſconivs 


a did 
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did in Writing againſt St. 4 fin ; for that Saint ha» 
ving agvanced, that the Catholics had more Reaſon | 
to upbraid the Dorariſt; with having diſavowed the 


ſacred Books, than rhe Donatiſts had to upbraid the \ 
Catholics with having fo done, Traditionem nos vobis, ſo, 
robabilins ol j iimiα ] Creſconius imagined he might YU Th 
juſtly conclude from thoſe Words, that St. Auſiin a- or 


lowed that the Donatiſts had ſome Reaſon to upbraid I fir 
the Catholics with it: Si enim vos f robabilius, ſaid YI git 
he, nos cr20 f robabiliter; nam gradus ifte quod ante che 
um eff anret, now quod ante ditlum ct improbat. Y for 
Bil St. Auſtin ſirſt corfutes this idle Subtility by Ex- 
amples drawn from Scripture, and among others by 
that Paſſage of the Epiftle to the Hebrews, where St, ni 
Paul having ſaid, that the Earth which bears only or 
Thorns 1s accurſt, and can expect nothing but the Fire, Sa 
he adds, Confidimus aulem de vobis, fraſres clariſſimi, 


meliora: Non quia, ſays that Father, bona illa crant in 
gue ſufra dixerat, frofcrre ſpinas & lribulos, & 
flronem mercri, ſed magis [quia mala erant, ut illis A 


devitatis meliora eligerent & oftarent, hoc ecft mala 
tarlis bonts contraria : And afterwards ſhews him, out 
of the moſt celebrated Authors of his own Art, how | 
falſe his Conſequence was, ſince Virgil might in the 
ſame manner be upbraided with having believed the 
Violence of a Diſtemper to be a good Thing, even 
when it 15 ſo great as to enrage Men to tear their own 
Fleſh with their Teeth, becauſe he wiſhes better For- 
tune to good Men: | 


Stand at w4 - 0. 


Dii meliora fs, erroremque haſtibus illum; 
Di ſciſſos nudis laniabant dentibus artis. 


Qromolo crgo mcliora f iis, ſays that Father, 72 


hora eſſent iſits, ac non fotius magna mala qui diſciſſos 
nuts lamabant dentibus art us. 


4. Of 


ARTS TutNx1NG. 16 | 


2. Of the INEPTIVES wr DESITTVES. 


When we ſay a Thing begins or ceaſes to be ſo cr 
ſo, we make two Judgments ; one, of what that 
Thing was before the Time we ſpeak of; the other, 4 
of what it is afterwards; and therefore theſe Propo- 
firions, whereof the one are called Inceptive, and the 
other Deſitive, are compounded in the Senſe ; and 
they are ſo alike, that it is better to make but one 
ſort of them, and to handle them both together. 


0 


I. The Jews, after their Return from the Babylo- 
niſh Captivity, began to lay aſde their ancient Letters 
or Charatters, which are thoſe that we now call the 
Samaritan. 

2. The Latin Tongue ceaſed to be wulgarly ſpoken 
in Italy about 500 Tears ago. 

3. The Fews did not till the fifth Century after Chrif 
begin to make uſe of Points to denote the Vowels. 


Theſe Propofirions are contradicted according to 
either of the Relations to the two different Times. 
Thus there are ſome that contradict this latter, by 
pretending, tho' without Grounds, that the Jews al- 
ways had the Uſe of Points, ar leaſt ſo far as to ſup- 
poſe them in re:»ding, and that they were kept in the 
Temple ; and others contradict it, by pretending, 
on the other hand, that the Uſe of Points is even of 
latter Date than the fifth Century. 


A General RtrL BCT 1 0 Ne 


Tho' we have ſhewed, that theſe Excluſives, Ex- 
ceptives, C may be conttadicted in ſeveral Manners, 
it is nevertheleſs true, that when we barely deny them 
with 


ſ 
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naturally falls upon the Excluſion, or Exception, or 
Compariſon, or the Change denoted by the Words of 
beginning and ceaſing. For which Reaſon if a Man 
believed that Eicrris did not place the chief Good 
in the Pleaſures of the Body, and that he were told 
that E/icurus alone you the chief Good in thoſe Pleu- 
ſures ; if he barely deny'd it, without adding any thing 
further, it would not be a full Declaration of his 
Thoughts, becauſe from rhat bare Negation it might 
reafonably be inferred, that he grants that Ef icurus 
did indeed place the chief Good in the Pleaſures of 
the Body; but that he does not believe him to have 
been the only Philoſopher of that Opinion. 
In like manner, if a Perſon that knew the Integrity 

of a Judge ſhould ask me, Whether he docs not ſell 
Juſtice fill? 1 could not barely anſwer Vo, becauſe the 
No would fignify that he does not ſell ir ſtill; but at 
the ſame time leave it for allowed that he ſold it for- 
merly, | 

And by this it appears that there are ſome Propoſi- 

tions, which it would be unjuſt to require a Man to 
anſwer by a ſimple Yes or no ; becauſe as they in- 
clude two Senſes, he could not make a direct An- 
ſwer to them, unleſs he explain'd himſelf particularly 
vpon both. | 


CC 
Har. . 


Obſervations to diſtinguiſh in ſome Propoſitions ex- 
pre ſſed after a leſs uſual manuer, which is the 
Subjett aud which is the Attribute, 


T is certainly a Fault in the common Logic not to 


accuſtom Learners to diſtinguiſh the Nature of 
Propoſitions and Arguments any other way than by 


COIt® 


4I 
without explaining ourſelves further, the Negation 
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confining them to the Order and Diſpoſition wherein 
they are formed in the Schools, which often is very 
different from that wherein they are formed in the 
World, and in Books either of Eloquence or Mora» 
lity, or any other Science, 

Thus they have hardly any other Idea of a Subject 
and of an Attribute, than that one is the firſt Term 
of a Propoſition, and the other the laſt ; and of Uni- 
verſality or Particularity, than that in the one there 
is omnis or nullis, all or none, and in the other aliguis, 

e. , 
J But this is by no means enough to keep them out 
of Errors, and it requires. Judgment to diſcern theſe 
Things in ſeveral Propoſitions, Let us begin with the 
Subject and Attribute. | | 

The only and true Rule is to obſerve by the Senſe 
of the Period what is affirmed of, and what is af- 
firmed : For the firſt is always the Subject, and the 
latter the Attribute, let them ftand in what Order 
they wall. . 

Thus there is nothing more common in Latin than 
ſuch Propoſitions as theſe: Turpe eft obſequi libidini; 
It is a ſhameful thing ta be a Slave to our Paſſions : Where 
it is manifeſt by the Senſe that turpe, ſbamefful, is what 
is affirmed, and 1s conſequently the Attribute ; and 
Obſequi libidini, to be a Slave to our Paſſions, is that 
which is affirmed of, that is to ſay, that which is 
averred to be ſhameful, and is conſequently the Sub- 
jet. So again in St. Paul, Ef queſlus magnus pietus 
cum ſufficientia ; the true Order of the Words foul 


be, Nelas cum ſufficientia eff queſius mag nus. 
And in theſe Verſes : 


Felix qui fotuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas. 
2 metus omnes & ine. vorabile fatum 
Sulj ecit gedibus firepitumque Acherontts avari. 


I _ Flix. 


n 
—— — 
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Felix is the Attribute, and all the reſt the Subject. 


Ihe Subject and Attribute are yet more difficult to 
be found out in Complex Propoſitions; and we have 
already ſeen, that it is ſometimes impoſſible to judge 
-which is the principal Propofition, and which the 
incident, otherwiſe than by the Sequel of the Diſ- 
courſe, and the Intention of the Anghor. 

But beſides what we have already ſaid, we may 
Further obſerve, that in theſe Complex Propoſitions, 
"where the firſt Part is only the incident Propoſition, 
an: the Jaſt the principal, as in the Major and Con- 


.cluſion of this Argument: 


Cod cemmands vs 10 honour Kings. 
Louis XIV. ts King * | 
Therefore God commands us to honour Louis XIV. 


We are often obliged to change the Verb Active 


into a Verb Paſſive, ro diſcover the true Subject of 


this principal Propoſition, as in this very Example: 
For it is manifeſt rhat when J argue in this Manner, 
my principal Intention in the Major is to affirm ſome- 
thing of Kings from, whence'I may infer that we 
are to honour Louis XIV. and thus what J ſay of 
Gods Command is properly no more than an incident 
Propoſi on, confirming this Affirmation, Kings ovght 
to be honowel: Reges ſunt honorandi. From whence it 
follows, that the Wo Kings is the Subie& of the Ma- 
jor, and Loris XIV. the Subject of the Concluſion; 
tho upon a ſuperficial View, each ſeems to be only a 
Part of the Attribute. 10 il. 
The following alſo are Propoſitions very, common 


in our Language: I is a Folly to hcarken to F.attrries; | 


a 


Ht is Hail that Falls; It is a God that redemed un. Now 
the Senſe here too evinces us, that to place them in 
#heir natural Order, by putting theSubjc& before the 
Attribute, we ſhould expreſs them thus; To hearken 

3 EG to 
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to Haflerert is a Folly; That which falls is Hail; He that 
re let med us is God. And this is almoſt univerſal in all 
the Propoſitions which begin by it is, and where uf - 
tetwatds follows # which or a that, to have their At- 
tribute at the Beginning, and their Subject at the 
End. It had been enough to have given Notice of 
it once; and all theſe Examples are only to ſhew 
that we are to judge of them by the Senſe, and not 
by the Order of the Words: Which is a very neceſ- 
ſary Caution not to be miſtaken in believing Syllo- 
giſms vicious, which in Effect are very perfect; be- 
cauſe for want of diſcerning in Propofirions, which is 
the Subject and which the Attribute, we are apt to 
think them contrary to the Rules when they are con- 
formable to them. 


SIPIIS020 I: IP OLIILILI02I2 
is Gail. C Bra ni 1 
Of cenfuſed Subjects equivalent to two Sul jette. 


II is of Uſe to the better underſtanding the Nature 
of what is called the Sujet in Prodoſitions, to add 


here a Remark which hath been made in Works of 
greater Conſequence than this, but which being fers 
viceable ro Logice, may alſo find a Flace. 


It is, that when two or more Things which have 
ſome Reſemblance ſucceed one another in the ſame 
Place, and chiefly when there does not appear any 
ſenſible Difference in them, tho Men may diſtinguiſh 


them when they ſpeak metaphyſically ; they neverthe- 
& leſs do not diſtinguiſh them in their ordinary Diſ- 


courſe, but uniting them under one common Idea, 


which does not ſhew their Difference, but only what 


they have in common, they ſpeak of them as if they 
were one and the fame Thing 
1 I 2 Thus 


* 
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Thus tho' we change our Air every Moment, yet 
"we look upon the Air which ſurrounds us to be a- 
ways the ſame ; and we ſay that from Cold it is grown 
Hot, as if it were the ſame ; whereas oftentimes that 
Air which we feel Cold is not the ſame with that 
"which we feel Hot. 

Again, this Water, ſay we, ſpeaking of a River, was 
two Days ago rough and muddy, and now behold it 
4s as clear as Chriſtal: Vet what we ſpeak of is very 
far from being the ſame Water. In idem flumen his non 
de ſcendimus, ſays Seneca, manet idem flumints nomen, 
agua tran ſmiſſa eſt. 11197 

We conſider and ſpeak of the Body of Animals as 
it they were always the ſame; tho; we are not aſſured 
that at the end of a few Years they retain the Icaft 
Particle of the Matter whereof they at firſt conſiſted: 
And we ſpeak of them as of one and the fame Body, 
not only without Reflection, but even when we c:- 
Preſly turn our Thoughts to that Subject. For the 
uſual Phraſe of Speech allows us to ſay, The Body of 
this Animal ten Years ago conſiſted of certain Parts of 
Matter, and now it conſiſts of quite different Parts. 
There ſeems to be a Contradiction in this way cf 
ſpeaking : for if the Parts are quite different, it is not 
then the ſame Body. It is true; but yet People 
ſpeak of it as-of the ſame Body. And what makes 
theſe Propofitions true, is, that the ſame lerm is ta- 
ken for different Subjects in this different Applica- 
tion. | | 
AvorPus ſaid of the City of Nome, that he found it 
of Brick, and left it cf Marble. So too we ſay of a 
Town, of a Houſe, of a Church, that it was de- 
ſtroyed at ſuch a Time, and rebuilt at ſuch another 
time. What then is this Rome, which is Brick in one 


Age, ani Marble in another? What are theſe Towns, 
t 1cſe Houſes, theſe Churches, which are deftroyed at 
one time, and rebuilt at. another? Was this Row: | 


which was of Brick the ſame Nome that is now of 


Marble! | 


— 1 
RAY B fa 


Marble? No; but yet the Mind forms td itſelf a 


and of Marble at another. Aud when afterwards ix 
draws it into Propoſiri ns, and lays; for Inſtanca, 


It is by means of this Diſtinction that the Author- 


does diſintangle the affected Perplexity which the Pro- 
teſtant Miniſters are mighty fond of obſerving in this 


ever have obſerved, had he only follow d the Light os 
were a Propoſition very perplexed and very difficulty 
; underſtood, to ſay of a Church which ſhould be 
burnt and afterwards rebuilt; This Church was 
burnt ten Years ago, and has been» rebuilt a Year. 
the leaſt Difficulty in underſtanding this Prgpuitiin ; 
This which is Brea at this Moment, is my Bol in this 
other Moment. It is true, it is not the ſame ns it 


the tebuilt Church are not teally the ſame Church: 


Attributes, which cannot agree With the ſame sub- 
I | : 
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eettain confuſed Idea of Nome, to which it alertbes 
thoſe two Qualities-of being of Brick at cue time, 


1 


that Rome which was of Brick before Argn/frs's Lime, 
was of Marble when he died; the Word Kom which 
ſeems to be no more than one Subject, dies indeed 
denote two that are teally diſtin&, tho united under 
the confuſed Idea of Nome, which hinders the Mind 
from perceiving the Diſtinction of thoſe: Subſects./ 


of the Book from whence we borrow'd this Remark, 


Propoſition, This is my Body, which no Mortal would. 


common Senſe: For as none would ever aver that it 


So neither can it reaſonabꝭy be averred, that there, 33 


thoſe different Moments, as the burnt; Church and 


But the Mind conceiving both the Bread and the Bo- 
dy of Chriſt under one common Idea ot preſent Ob- 
ject, expreſſed by this, afcribes to this Object, which 
in reality is double, and which is made one only by 
a Unity of Contaſton, the Quality of being Bread in 
one certain Moment, and the Body of Chriſt iu ano- 
ther, in the ſame manner as having formed of this 
Church burnt and this Church rebuilt, one common 
Idea of Church, it give to this confuſed Ide i two 


3 From 
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From hence it follows, that there is no Difficulty 


in this Propofition, This is 9 Body, taken in the 


Senſe of the Catholics ; ſinee it is only an Abridg- 
ment of this other Propoſition which is perſettly 


clear; This which is Bread in this Mioment, ir my Body in 


this other Moment; and that the Mind ſupplies all that 


is not expreſſed. For, as we remarked at the End of 


the firſt Book, when the demonſtrative Pronoun hoc 
is uſed to denote any Thing that falls under the Senſes, 
the Idea formed by the Pronoun being confuſed, the 
Mind adds to it clear and diſtinct Ideas from the 
Operations of the Senfes, by way of an incident Pro- 
poſition. Thus Chriſt pronouncing the Word this, 
the Mind of the Apoſtles added to it, which is Bread; 
and as they conceived that it was Bread in that Mo- 
ment, they alſo made the Addition of that Time. 
And thus the Word this formed this Idea, This which 
is Bread in this preſent Moment. So again when he faid, 
that h was his Body, they conceived that this was his 
Body in that Moment. Thus the Expreſſion, this ts my 
Body, formed in their Mind this total Propoſition; 
This which 1s Bread in this Moment, is my Body in this 
other Moment ; and this Expreſſion being clear, the 
Abridgment of the Propoſition diminiſhing-nothing 
of the Idea, is fo) rom: nene 9 

And as to the Difficulty propounded by the Mi- 
nifters, that one and the ſame Thing cannot be Bread 
and the Body of "Chriſt too, as it regards the ex- 
tended Propoſition; This whichis Bread in this Moment, 
1s my Body in this otber Moment, as much as it does 


the abridged Propoſition, This 7s ng Body; it is evi- 
dent, that it is no better than a Piece of Chicamy, IF 


and as frivolous as what might be alledged again 


theſe Propoſitions; This Church was burnt at ſuch 
à Time, and rebuilt at ſuch other Time; ar d that they 


are all to be diftingviſhed by this way of conceiving 
ſeveral diſtinct Subiefs; under one and the fame 


Idea, which ——_ Form be taken at one 
8 \'F . Þ» * . 1 


Time 
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Time för one Subject, and at another for another 
without any Perception in the Mind of this Paſſage 
from one Subject to another. | 

For the reſt, we do not here pretend to decide 
that important Queſtion, How we. are to underſtand- 
theſe! Words, This ir my Body, whether in a figurative 
or 'real Senſe? For it is not enough to prove that 
a Propoſition can be taken in a certain Senſe; it 
is alſo neceſſary to prove, that it ought to be — 
in that Senſe. But as there ate ſome Miniſters who, 
by the Principles of a very falſe Logic, do obſtinate- 
y inſiſt, that the Words of Jeſus Chriſt cannot poſſi- 
bly. bear the Catholic Senſe, it was not impropet to 
ſhew here companhmuſly, that the Catholic Senſe 
hath nothing in it but what is perſpicuous, reaſonable, . 
and conformable to the Way of ſpeaking common to 
all Men. 
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CHAT ME 
Other Obſe rwvaticas to diſcover whether Propeſtiz: us 


are Univerſal or Particular. 


\Ome Obſervations of 5 like Nature, and no leſs 
ne eſſary, may be made nen en 
and Farticularity. 


J. OnSERVATION We are. to digingrick two - 
Sorts of UIniverſalicy g:the one which: may be called 
Metapliyſical, and the other Moral. 

T call 1 it a Meraphyſical Uniserſality, *. Uni- . 
verſality is perfect and withour Exception, as every -* 
an ia livino, which admits of no Exception. 

And 1 call Moral Univerſality, that which daes 
admit of ſome m, becauſe! in Moral Things 


dunn 14 WS 


other, not to reject tliem for falſe, altho ſome In- 
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we are ſatisfied if Things are generally fo, ut pluri- 
mum, as what St. Paul approves and quotes: 


Cretenſes ſemper mendaqes, malæ beſlie; ventres pigri. Y un 


Or what the ſame Philoſopher ſays; Omnia que I? 


ſua ſunt querunt, non que Frſu Chriſti. tic 
| Ve! 
Or what Horace writes; co. 

| rel lod 

Omnibus hoc Vitium eſt cantoribus, inter amicos, as 

Ut nunquam indurunt animum cantare rogati, fit 
Injuſſi nunquam defiſiant. it 

IPs th 

Or the common Sayings ; ke 

That all Nomen love to g rale: A of 

That all young Peevle are inconſlant. th 

That all old Men commend Times f aſt. Ji] 

It ſuffices in all Propoſitions of this kind, that it m 

is ſo for the moſt Part; and on the other hand no- bl 
thing ought to be rigorouſly concluded upon ſuch a M 
rinciple. | d. 
For as theſe Propoſitions are not ſo general as to d 
bear no Exceptions, ſuch a Concluſion may happen fi 
to be falſe. As it could not be concluded of every 0 
Cretan in particular that he was a Lyar and an evil WM d 


Beaſt, tho the Apoſtle approves in general this Verſe d 
of one of their Poets; The Cretans are always Lyars, WW 
evil Brafls, Gluttons; becauſe ſome Perſons of that 
Iſland might not be guilty of the Vices which were 
common to the reſt, 

Therefore the Moderation to be obſerved in thoſe 
Propoſitions, which are but morally univerſal, is, of 
the one hand, never to draw particular Inferences 
from them without great Judgment : and, of the 


1 
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ſtances 
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ſtances may be produced wherein they do not hold 
good; but to content ourſelves if we hear them 
ſtretched too far, with ſhewing they are not to be 
underſtood in- ſo- ſtrict a Senſe. WORE 


HI. Ops ERVATION. There are ſome. Propoſi- 
tions that ought to be aceounted metaphyſically uni- 
verſal, tho' they may admit of Exceptions, when in 
common uſe thoſe extraordinary Exceptions. are not 
looked upon to be comprized in the Univerſal Te rms 
as if I ſay, All Men have but 1wo Arms; this Propo- 
fition ought to beaccounted true in common uſe., And 
it would be mere cavilling to alledge againſt it, that 
there have been Monſters who have always been rec» 
kon'd Men, tho' they had four Arms; becauſe it is vi- 
ſible that in theſe general Piopoſitions we do not ſpeak 
of Monſters, and that we only mean, that acchrding to 
the Order of Nature Men have but two Arms. In 
like manner we may ſay, that all Men make uſe of 
Sounds to expreſs their Thoughts, but that al} do not 
make uſe of Writing. And it would be no reafona- 
ble Objection to inſtance for the contrary in dumb 
Men, becauſe it ſufficiently appears, tho it be not 
directly expreſſed, that this Fropoſition is to be un- 
derftood only of thoſe who have no natmal Ob- 
ſtruction to their making uſe af Sounds, either up- 
on aecount of their beiug unable to learn them, as 
deaf People, or. of being unable to form: them, as 


dumb. 


III. OpnseERvation. There are ſome Propo-- 
ſitions which are Univerſz} only becauſe they are to 
be underſtood de generibus figulorum, and not de fn- 
gulis generum, as the Philoſophers ſpeak ; that is to 
lay, of all the Species of each Genus, and not of all the 
Parriculars-of thoſe Species. Thus we fay, that all 
Animals were ſaved in Noah's Ark, becauſe fome off 
every Species were ſaved. Clift. ſays allo of the 

13 r re TE Thart- 
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a Phariſees, that they paid the Tenth of all Herbs, * 
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cinatus omne blur; not that They paid the Tenths 
of all the Herbs in the World: but 'betauſe) there 
was no Sorts of Herbs ſome wherebf they did not 
pay the Tenth of. Thus Sr. Paul ſays, Sicut & ego; 
omnibus fer omnia placetb. That is to fay. he framed 
himſe f to the Humours of all Sorts of Men, Jews, 
Gentiles, Chriſtians, even tho” he did not ſtrive to 
plexſe his Perſecutors, who were ſo very numerous. 
And fo again we fay of 's Man, that he har gont thro 


A Offices, that is to ſay; thro all Sorts of Offices,” [ 


IV. OBSERVATION. There are ſome Propo- 
ſitions which are Univerſal only becauſe the Subject 
ought to be taken as reſtrained by a part of the Attri- 
Bute : T fay by a part, for it would be vidiculous to 
thi k that it ſhould be reſtrained by the whole At- 
tribute, as if one ſhould pretend that this Propoſi- 
tion is true, All Men are juſt, becauſe he would have 
it underſtood in this Senſe. that all juſt Men are juſt, 
which would be impertinent. But when the Attri- 
bute is complex, and has two Parts, as in thi Pro- 
poſition all Men are jr ft thro the Grace of Jen Chrift ; 
it may then with Reaſon be faid that the Term Fuft 


| Is underſtood in the Subject, tho“ it be not expfeſ- 


fed; becauſe it is evident all that is meant is this, 
that all Men who are juſt are juſt only thro the Grace 
of Jeſus Chriſt. And thus this Propoſition is true in 
Its full Strictneſs, tho' to conſider only what is ex- 


* 


preſſed in the ſubject it may ſeem falſe, there being 


To many Men who are weiked and Sinners; and who 


conſequently have not bcen juſtified by the Grace of 
Ele. hriſt. There are a great many Propoſitions in 
Scripture which are to be taken in this Senſe, and 
among others this Expreſſion of St. Paul; As all Men 
died by Adam, ſo all Men live hy Chriſt. For it is cer- 
tainthat infinite Numbets of Pagans, who died in 
theie Jiifdellty, do not live by Cid, no, bail Jac 


any 
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any Share in the Life of Glory which St Paid 18 - 
ſpeaking inthis Paſſage So that the Meaning of thks 
Apoſtle is, That as ull that dye dye by Adam; fo alli that.” | 
lier, live Ci. on 29H 3 21102 on ft A 


There are alſo many Propoſitions which are mo- 
rally univerſal only in this manner, as when we ſay”. 
The French are good Soldiers ; the Dutch are good Sailors; 
the Flemeſh are good Painters +, the Italians are good Co- 
medians; we mean, that the French who ate Sol- 
diers, ate generally good Soldiers, and ſo of the 
others. 
V. OssERVATION. We are not to imagine 
that there is no other Mark of Particularity beſides 
theſe Words, quidam, aliquis, ſome, and the like 
For, on the contrary, theſe are very rarely uſed, eſpe - 
cially in our (the French) Language. _ 


For very frequently we put there are; as, there ars 
Phyftians who maintain; and this in two Manners-. .. 


The Firſt is, only by puting immediately after 
there are an Adjective for the Attribute of the Propo- 
ſition, and a Subſtantive for the Subject; as, herr 
are whole ſom Diflempers ;there are fal al Fleaſures; thers » 
are falſe Friends; there is aGenerous Humiliiq; there are 
Vices concealed under the Cloak of Virtue. | Thus it is 
that we expreſs in our. Language what is expreſſed by 
Jome in the Style of the Schools; Some Diflempers + 
are whole ſome ; ſome Humility it Generous... So of the 


reſt. 


The ſecond Manner is to join the Adjective to the 
Subſtantive by a which e there are Frars which are rea- 
2 But this which does not hinder but that thefe -: 
Propoſitions may be ſinple in the Senſe, tho" cw, 
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met; There are Men that love oniy them ſelves : There are 
Chriſtians that are unworthy of. the Appellation. 


Ihe like Turn is ſometimes uſed in Latin. Horace. 


Sunt quibus in Satyra videor nimis acer & ultra, 
Tegem tendere Of us.. - | It 


Which is all one-as if he had ſaid, 
Duidam exiſiimant me nimis acrem eſſe in Satyra. 
There are ſome that think me too ſharp in Satyr. 


So alſo in Scripture ; Eft qui nequiter ſe humilial : 
There arc ſome that 'humb'e themſelves wickedly. 
_ Oni, all, with 2 Negation, does alſo make a par- 
ticuhr Propoſition, with this difference, that in Latin 
the Negation precedes omuis, and in our Tongue fol- 
lows al! : Von omms qui dictt mibi, Domine, Domine, 
antrabit in regnum cælur nm All that ſay to me Lord, 
Lord, ſhalt not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
Won omne peccatum eſe crimen : Every Sin is not a 
Crime. 0 | 

Yet in the Hebrew, non omnis is often put for nullys, 
as in the Pſalms; Von jiſſtiſicabitur in — IG tuo 
om nis mivenss In thy Sight ſhall no Man living be 
juſtified. This happens, becauſe then the Negation 
kalls only upon the Verb, and not upon: omnis. 


VI. OB SERVAT ION. The preceding are Ob- 
ſervations of very good uſe When there is a Term of 
Univerfality, as a/l, none, &c. But when there is 
none nor even one of Praticularity, as when I ſay, 
Man is reaſonable, Man is guſt ; it is a famous Queſtion 
among the Philoſophers, whethes theſe Propoſitions, 


which 


finp)y ſaid, ſome Fears are reaſonable. The following 
Forms of Specch ate yet more common than the for- 


9 * 
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which they ca!) indefinite, ought to be reckon d Uni- 
verſal or Particular, which is to be underſtood as 
meant when they are not follow'd by any Sequel of 
Diſcourſe that may determine them to either of thoſe 
Senſes? For it is indiſputable that the Senſe of a 
Propoſition, when it is any ways ambiguous, is to be 
picked out of what goes along with it in the Diſ- 
courſe of him that uſes it. þ £24977 

Conſidering it then in itfelf, moſt Philoſophers ſay 
it ought to be accounted univerſal in a Matter neceſ- 
fary, and particular in a Matter contingent. 

I find this Maxim approved by very learned Men, 
and yet it is very falſe; and on the contrary we af- 
firm, that when any Quality is attributed to 2 com- 
mon Term, the indefinite Propoſitions ought to be 
accounted univerſal in any Matter whatſoever. And 


thus in a Matter contingent it is not to be conſider d 


as a particular Propoſition, but as a falſe univerſal 
one. And this is the natural judgment which all 
Men make of theſe Propoſitions, rejecting them as 
falſe, when they are not generally true, at leaſt when 
they are not of a moral Generality with which Men 
are ſatisfied in ordinary Diſcourſe. | 
For who could endure to hear it faid, That Bears 
ere vw,; that Men areblack; that the Pariſians are 
Gentlemen, that the Polonians are Socinians; the Englith 
Onakers £ And yet, according to the Diſtinction of 


thoſe Philoſophers, theſe Propoſitions are to be ac- 


counted very true, ſince being indefinite in a Matter 
contingent, they oughr to be taken for particular. 


Now it is very true that there are ſome Beats white, 


as thoſe of Nova Zembla; ſome Men black, as the 
Auhiopians; ſome Parifans Gentlemen; fome Pola- 
mans that are Socinians, ſome Enzlifhmen that are 
Quakers. Ic is therefore evident that in any Matter 


whatſoever the indefinite Propofitions of this kind 


ue taken for univerſal; but that in a Matter contin- 
gent we. ate ſatisſiec with a moral Univerſality. 
0 Ty , . ws | * pat : T 
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Thus it 4s very proper to ſay, The French are waliapt : 
the Itaſians ſuſſicious; the Germans big«] the Orientals 


woinptions ; tho this be not true of every partieulat 


Man; becauſe we are ſatisfied if it be true for the moſt 
Part. | 5790 ig 

There is then another Diſtinction upon this Sub- 
jet much more reafonable, which is that theſe inde- 


finite Propoſitions are univerſal in Matter of Doctrine, 


when we ſay, The Angels have no Body; and are par- 
ticular only in Matters of Fact and Hiſtory, as where 
it is ſaid iu the Goſpel, Mililes plectentes coronam de 
ſpams, impoſusrunt cafili q us; it is plain this is to be 
underſtood only of ſome Soldiers, and not of ali Sol- 
diers. The Reaſon whereof is, that in Matter of 
ſingular Actions, eſpecially when they are deter- 
min d to a certain Jime, they uſually agree in a com- 
mon Term only upon Account of ſome Particulars, 
whoſe diſtin& Idea is in the Mind of thoſe who 
make ſuch Propoſitions : So that in the ſtrict Senſe 
theſe Propoſitions are rather ſingular than particular, 
as may be judged by what has been ſaid of Terms 
complex in the Senſe, firſt Part, chaps 7. and in 2d 
Part, chap. 6. SN Rn AF e 


VII. OBSERVATION. The Names of Body, 


of Community, of Peofle, being taken collectively, as 
they uſually are, for the whole Body, the whole 
Community, the whole People, do not render the 
Propoſition wherein they ſtand properly univerſal, 
and much leſs particular, but ſingular. As when 1 
ſay. The Romans overcame the Carthaginians; the Ve- 
netians are al Mar with the Turks ; tho Julges of ſuch 
e Place condemned a Criminal; theſe Propoſitions are 
not univerſal; otherwiſe we might conclude of each 
Roman that he had overcome the Cart haginians, which 
would be falſe. Neither are they particular; for 
that Propoſition means more than if I ſaid, ſome 


Romans overcame the Caribeziniens z but they are ſin- 


* gular, 
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ar, becauſe we conſider every People as a moral 
erſon whoſe Duration is of ſeveral Ages, which ſub- 
ARS as long as it compoſes a State, and which acts in 
all that time by thoſe of whom it conſiſts, as a Man 
acts by his Members. From whence it is that we 
fay, the Romans who were overcome by the Gauls 
that took Rome, overcame the Gauls in Cæ ſars Time; 
attributing thus to rhe ſame Term of Romans, the 
having been overcome at one time, and the being 
Conquerors at another, tho” in one of thoſe Times 
there was not dne Man of thoſe that were in the 
other. And this ſhews the Foundation of the Va- 
nity which every Particular takes in the noble 
Actions of his Nation, tho” he had not the leaſt hand 
in them; and which is as much that of an Far, 
which being deaf, ſhould claim Glory upon Ac- 
count of the Vivacity of the Eye, or Skill of the 


8 00 OL 
Of thoſe Propofitions wherein the Name of the Thing 


_ ts given to the Sign. 
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I] TE faid in the firſt Part, that of Ideas ſome had 
Things, and others Signs for their Objects. 
Now when theſe Ideas of Signs affixed'to Words 
come to form Propofitions, ' there happens a MI 
which it is neceſſary to examine in this Place, an 
which yroperly belongs to Bogle; it is that ſome- 
times the Things ſignified” are affitmed of them. 
And the Queſtion is when it is lawful ſo to do, and 
that chiefly in reference to inſtituted Signs : For as to 
the natural Signs, there can be no Diſpute, becauſe 
the viſible Relation there is between that ſort of 
Signs and the Things, ſhews plainly that when we 
affiriti of che sign dhe Thing fignified, we do not 
Denn 2 1 
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mean that this Sign is really this Thing, but that it | 
is fo in vignification and in Figure. And Thus we 


might ſay. withont, any formal Introduction, of a 
Picture of Ceſar, that it is Cæſar; and of à Map of 
Italy, that it is Zaly, f . | 
It is therefore neceſſary to examine this Rule 
which allows of affirming of the Signs the Things 
ſignified, only in reference to the inſtituted Signs 
which do not by any manifeſt Relation give Notice 
of the Senſe in which ſuch Propoſitions are under- 
food by the Propounder; and this has given room 


4 


to abundance of Diſputes. 


For ſome are of Opinion that this may be done in- 
differently, and that in order to prove a Propoſition 
reaforabe, if taken in, a Senſe of Figure and cf 
Sign, ic is enough to ſay that it is common to give to 
the Signs the Name of the Things ſignified. Bot 
this is by no means true; for there are vaſt Numbers 
of Propoſitions which would be extravagant if the 
Name of the Things fignified were given to the 
Signs ; which is never done, becauſe they are extra- 
vagant. Thus a'Man that ſhould lay it down for a 
Ruiz ro his gun Mind that certain Signs do ſignify 
others, woald be ridiculous if without any previous 
Information he fhould take the Liberty to give to 
thoſe fictitions Signs the Name of theſe Things, and 
mould ſay, for Inftance, that a Stone is a Horſe, and 
an Aſs a. King of Pera, becauſe he had eſtabliſhed 
thoſe” Signs in his ow:n Mind. Thus the firſt. Rule 
10 be laid down upon this Subject is, that we mull 
not give indifferentiy to the Signs the Names of tlie 
Things, ; 


The Second, which is a Conſequence of tlic firit, | 


is that the bare evident Incompatability of tl 
Terms is not a ſufficient Reaſon to conclude that a 
Propoſition, becauſe it cannot be taken \nera)ly, is 
therefore to be explained in a Figurative Senſe, L 
it were ſo, uone of thoſe Propoſitions could ever h. 

| extra- 
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extravagant; and the more impoſſible they were in 
their literal Senſe, the more naturally we ſhould have 
Recourſe to the Fignrative Interpretation: Bur this 
is by no means to be granted: For who could en- 
dure to hear a Man affirm, without any privious Ex- 
pla nation, and in Virtue only of a private Inſtitution, 
that the Sea is the Sky, tbat the Earth is the Moon, 
that a Tree is a King? Who does not perceive that 
it would be the very ſhorteſt way one could take ro 
gain the Reputation of being Mad, to pretend to in- 
troduce ſo ſtrange a Language? The Perſon there- 
fore to whom we addreſs omſelves oughr to be pre- 
pared in a certain manner, e er we can reaſonably ad- 
vance ſuch Propofitions; and we are to obſerve upon 
theſe Preparations that there are ſome which are cer- 
ai niy.inſufficient, and others certainly ſufficient. 


I. Remote Relations which are not apparent to 
the Senſes, nor to the firſt View of the Mind, and 
which are diſcovered on'y by Meditation, do not by 
any means ſuffice to give immediately to'the Signs the 
Name of the Things ſignified. For there are hardly 
any Things among which ſuch Relations may not be 
found; and it is evident that Relations which are not 
viſible at firſt Sizht, will not be ſufficient to lead to 
the figurative Senſe. | 

2. It does nor ſuffice to give to a Sign the Name of 
the Thing ſignified at the firſt Inſtitution; that we 
know that thoſe we ſpeak to, do already conſider it as 
the Sign of another thing quite different. It is 
known, for Example, that the Lawrel is the Sign of 
Victory, and the Oive of Peace. Bur this Know- 
telge does not any wiſe prepare the Mind to hear x 
Man that ſhall pleaſe to make the Lawre! the Sign of 
the King of China, and the Olive that of the Grand 
Senior, ſay abruptly in walking in a Garden, Be- 
hoſd that Lawrel, it is the King of China; and that 
Olive-Tree, tis the Great Lurk. 
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3. Any Preparation that only gives the Mind to ex- 
pect ſomething Great, without preparing it to lock up- 
on ſomething in particular as a Sign, docs not at' ll | 
ſuffice to give Authotity for attributing to that Sign 
the Name of the Thing ſignified in the firſt Inſtitu. 
tion. The Reaſon is evident, becauſe there is no di- 
rect and natural Conſequence from the Idea of Great- | 


neſs to the Idea of a Sign; ſo that the one does not 
lead to the other. 


But it is certainly Preparation enough to give to the 
Signs the Name of the Things, when we perceive in 
the Mind of thoſe to whom we ſpeak, that confider- 
ing certain Things as Signs, they are only at a loſs to 
know what they ſignify, 

Thus Joſeph very reaſonably made Anſwer to Pha- 
roah, that the ſeven fat Kine and the ſeven full Sheaves 
which he ſaw in a Dream, were ſeven Years of Plenty; 
and the ſeven lean Kine and the ſeven thin Sheaves, 
ſeven Years of Dearth, becauſe he perccived that Pha- 
roah was at a loſs only in that Point, and that his Que- 


ſtion did naturally mean no more than this; What 


are theſe fat and lean Kine, theſe full and thin Sheaves, 
in Signification ? 7 
Thus Daniel made Anſwer: very prorer'y to Nælu- 
chalnezar, that he was the Golden Head, becauſe le 
had propoſed to him the Dream he had had cf a Sta- 
tue with a Golden Head, and asked him its S'gnifi» 
cation. | | 
Thus when a Parable has been propounded, and it 
comes to be explained, thoſe to whom it is addteſſed 
conſidering already every Part of it as ſo many Signs, 
it is very juſt in the Explanation to give to the Signs 
the Name of the Things ſignified. | 51 
Thus God having ſhewn to the Prophet F=ckrel in a 
Dream, in . ſpiritu, a Field full of dead Bodies: and 
all the Prophets making a Diſtiuction between Viſtons 
and Realities, and being accuſtomed to take them for 


Signs, 
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Signs, God ſpoke to him very intelligibly when he 
ſaid, That thoſe Bones were the Honſe of Iſrael, that is 
to ſay, they ſignified the Houſe of Iſrasl. | 
Such as thoſe: are very ſure: Preparat ions; and as 
we can meet with no other Examples wherein it is 
agreed that the Name of the Sien has been given to 
the Thing, beſides thoſe wherein ſuch Preparations are 
to be found, we may naturally draw the following 
Maxim; That we are never to give to the Signs the 
Name of the Things but when we have Reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that they ate already looked upon as Signs, 
and that we perceive in the Mind of others that they 
5 to know not what they are, but what they ſig- 
nify. \ 17 

But as the Generality of moral Rules will admit of 
Exceptions, it is a Doubt whether we ought not to 
make one here in favour of one ſingle Caſe. It is 
when the Thing ſignified is ſuch that it is in a man- 
ner abſolutely requiſite it ſſiould be denoted by a 
Sign; ſo that the Moment the Name of that Thing 1s 
pronounced, the Mind immediately conceives, that 
the Subject to which it is joined is intended to de- 
note it. Thus as the Alliances are uſually marked by 
exterior Signs, if the Word Alliance be affirmed of 
ſome. exterior Thing,” the Mind might be ready to 
conceive that it is affirmed ef it as of its dign: 
So that when we read in dcripture, that the Circumoi- 
on is the Alliance, there would perhaps be nothing in 
it ſurprizing: for the Alliance gives the Idea of the 
Sign to the Thing where it is joined. And thus, as 
he thiat hears a Propoſit ion canceives the Attribute 
and the Qualities of the Attribute before he makes 
the Union between it and the Subject, we may ſup- 
poſe that he that hiears this Propoſirion, the Circumci- 
fon is the Alliance, is ſufficiently prepared to conceive 
that the Circumciſion is an Alliance only by way of 
Signs the Word Alliance having given him room to 
form that Idea, not before it was pronounced. but 
lig before 
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before it was united in his Mind with his Word Cr 
cumciſſon — 
I faid we night believe that the Things which abſo 
Jutely require to be denoted by Signs, might be an 
Exception from the eſtabliſh'd Rule, which demand 
a previous Preparation that may make the Sign be 
looked upon as a Sign, before we can affirm of it the 
Thing ſignified, becauſe we might alſo believe the con- 
trary. For, 1. this Propoſi:ion, the Circnmfon ts 
the Alliance, is not expreſly in Scripture, which only 
ſays This is the Alliance which ye {hall ob ſerve beten jon, 
your Poſterity and me © Every Male among you ſhall be cir. 
cumci ſtd. Now here it is not faid, that the Circum: 
ciſion is the Alliance, but the Circumciſion is com- 
manded as a Condition of the Aliance. It is true, 
God commanded this Condition, to the Intent that 
Circumciſion might be the Sign of the Alliance, as is 
expreſſed in the following Verſe, Ut /t in ſenum 
7edcris; but in order to its being the Sign, it was ne- 
ceſſary to command the Obſervation of it, and to 
make it the Condition of the Alliance; and this is 
what is contained in the foregoiſ Verſe. 2. Theſe 
Words of St. Luke, This Cu is the new Alliance in m) 
Blood, which are alſo alledged, carry yet leſs Evidence 
to confirm that Exception: For according to a literal 
Tranflation, St. Luke ſays, This Cup is in the New Te ſa- 
ment in my Blood. Now as the Word Teſtament does 
not only ſignify the laſt Will of the Teſtator, but 
even more properly the Inſtrument which contains it. 
there is no Figure in calling the Cup of the Blood of 
Chriſt a Teſament, ſince it is really the Token, the 
Pledge, and the Sign of the laſt Wilt of ChriR, and 
the Inſtrument of the new Alliance. 


> doubtful 


Let it be as it will, this Exception being 


on the one hand, and on the other not very frequent, 
and there being very few. Things which of themſelves 
require to be denoted by Signs, they do not hinder 


of all 
other 
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ther Things which have not that Quality, and which 
Men have not been accuſtomed to denote by Signs of 
Inſtitution. For we are to remember this equitable 


Principle, that moſt Rules having their Exceptions, 


they ' nevertheleſs retain their Force in Things not 


Jcomprized in thoſe Exceptions. 


Ir is by theſe Principles that we are to deſide thi 
important Queſtion, Whether we are to underfland 
theſe Words, This ig my Body, in a figurative Senſe? 
Or rather it 1s by theſe Principles that all the World 
has already decided it, all the Nations of the Earth 
having been naturally induced to take them in a Senſe 
of Reality, and to exclude that of a Figure. For the 
Apoſtles not looking upon the Bread to be a Sign, 
and not being at all at a loſs to know what it ſigni- 
hed, Chriſt could not have given to the Signs the 
Name of the Things without ſpeaking contrary to 
the-Cuſtom of all Mankind, and leading them into as 
Miſtake. They Might indeed look upon what was 
done as ſomething great; but that is not enough 

J have nothing further to obſerve upon the Subject 
of thoſe Signs to which Men give the Name of the 
Things, but that we are very carefully to diſtinguiſh 
between the Expreſſions wherein we uſe the Name of 
the thing to denote the Sign, as when we call a 
Picture of Alexander by the Name of Alexander; and 
thoſe wherein the Sign being denored by its proper 
Name, or by a Pronoun, we affirm of it the Thing 
ſignified. For this Ruie, that the Mind of thoſe to 
whom we ſpeak ought already to know the Sign to be 
a Sign, and be at a loſs only to know what it is the 
sien of, is by no means meant of the firſt kind 
of Expreſſions, but only of the ſecond, wherein 
we. expreſly affirm of the ſign of the Thing ſignified. 
For we uſe thoſe Expreſſions only to inform our 
Hearers what the Sign ſignifies ; and we never do it 
in this manner but when they are ſufficiently prepared 


to conceive that the Sign is the Thing ſignified only 


in Signification and in Figure. CHAP. 


b 
[ 


alſo two Sorts of Diviſions. 


4ective Parts, 
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* 15 19 2 119010 5 ; 
OF two Sorts of | Propnſitions ' which: are of (great uſe 


in the Sciences, Diviſion and Definitiun. And 


F. ſt of Diviſiin. 


T is neceſſary to ſay ſomething in this Place cf 
two Sorts of Propoſitions which are of great uſe 
in the Sciences; Diviſton and Definition. | 
Diviſion is the Partition of a Whole into what it 
contains. 

But as there are two forts of the Whole, there are 
There is one Whole 
conſiſting of ſeveral Parts really diſtir ct, called in 
Latin totum, and whoſe Parts are called Integral Paris. 
The Diviſion of this Whole is properly caſled- Parii- 
tion As when a Houſe is divided into its Apartments, 
a City into its Wards, a Kingdom or a State into its 
Provinces, Man into Body and Soul, the Body into 
its Members. The only Rule for this Diviſion, is to 


make an accurate numbering of the Parts, without 


omitting any thing. 

The other Whole is called in Latin one, and its 
Parts Sul jettive or Inftrior Parts: becauſe this Whole 
is a common Term, and its Parts ate the Subjects 
comprehended in its Extent, as the Word Animal is a 
Whole cf this Nature, whoſe Infetiots, Man and 
Beaſt, which are comprehended in its Extent, are ſub- 
This Diviſion retains properly the 
ame of Diviſton, and we may obſerve four Sorts of 


It 


The firſt is when the Genus is divided by its Spe- 
cies: Every Subſtance is Body or Spirit: Every Animal 


14 Man or Beaſ. 

The zd is when the Genus is divided by its Dit- 
ferences ; Every Animal is Rational or Irrational ; Evc- 
Ls ry 
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ry Number is even or upeven 5 Every Propoftion is true 

or falſe : Every Line 4 flrait or curve, | 

The zd is when a common Subject is divided by | 

che oppoſite Accidents cf which it is capable, either bl 

Je Y according to its various Inferiors, or its various Times; | 

id as, Ever) Star has Light of its own, or only by Re fleion © f 

Every Body 1s in Motion or in Reſt : All the French are 

Noble or Baſe : Every Man is fk or well: Ail Na- 

of n, in order to expreſs their Minds, make uſe enher 

ſe V eech only, or of Writing together with Steech. 

e 4th of an Accident into its various Subjects, 

it as the Diviſion of Goods into thoſe of the Mind and 
thoſe of the Body, 


* 2 * * ww; * 
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le The Rules of Diviſion are, 1. That it be entire, 
hn that is to ſay, that the Members of the Diviſion in- 
clude the whole Extent of the Term divided; as 


. even and uneven include the whole Extent, of the 
q Term Number, there being none that is not either 
58 even or uneven, There is hardly any thing ccca- 
"4 ſions ſo many falſe Reaſonings as the want of giving 
4 due Attention to this Rule; and what leads into the 
t Miſtake is, that often there are Terms which ſecm ſo 

oppoſite as to admit of no Medium, when really they 
4 do admit of one. Thus between Ignorant and 
4 Learned, there is a certain, Mediocrity of Know!edge 
; that ſers a Man above the Rank of Ignq rant, tho it 
q does not place him in that of Learned. Between Vi- 
] cicqus and Virtuous, there is alſo a certain State of 
4 which we may ſay what Tacitus ſays of Calla, Magis 


. extra viha am cim virtutilus For there are People 
b that not being guilty of groſs Vices, are not called vi- 
cious, and who not doing any Good, cannot be called 
virtuous, tho' in the Fyes of God it is a great Vice 
f not to be virtuous. Between fick and well, there is 
the Condition of a Man a little our of Order or upon 
the Recovery: Between Day and Night, there is 
Twilight : Between the oppoſite Vices, there is the 
; Was 5 Medium 
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Medium of Virtue, as Piety between impiety and 
Superſtition. And ſometimes this Medium is double, 
as between Avarice and Prodigality, there is Libera- 
lity and a Jaudable Frugality: Between Cowardice 


which Fears every thing, and Temerity which fears, 


nothing, there is a Valour which is not ſhocked in 
Danger, and a reaſonable Prudence which teaches us 


to avoid thoſe wherein it is not proper to engage our, 


ſelves. 

The 2d Rule, which is a Conſequence of the firſt 
is, that the Members of the Diviſion be oppoſite, as 
even, uneven, rational, irrational. But it is neceſſary to 


obſerve what we have already ſaid in the firſt Patt, 


that it is not neceſſatry for all the Differences that 


form thoſe oppoſite Members to be poſitive; but that 


it ig ſufficient if one be ſo, and the other be the Genus 
alone with the Negation of the other Difference. 
Nay. it is by this that we make the Members more 
certainly oppoſite. Thus the difference of a Brute 
from a Man is only the Privation of Reaſon, which is 
nothing poſitive: Unevenneſs of a Number is only 
the Negation of its Diviſibility into two equal Parts, 
The firſt Number has nothing in it that is not in the 
compound Number, Unity being the Meaſure of 


both; that which is called Firſt differing from the 


Compound only in that ir has not any Meaſure beſides 
Unity. 

Yet we muſt own it better to expreſs the op- 
poſite Differences by poſitive Terms, when ir is poſſi- 
ble ſo to do, becauſe it better ſhews the Nature ct 
the Members of the Diviſion. For which-Reaſon the 
Diviſion of Subſtance into the Thinking and the Ex- 
tended, is much better than the common Diviſion of 
it into the Material and the Immaterial, or into the 
Corporeal and the Incorporeal, becauſe the Words 
Immalcrial and Incorſ orcal give us but a very confuſed 
and imperfe& Idea of what is much better expreſſed 


by the Words Thinking Subſtance, 
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za Rule, which is a Conſequence of the 2d, | 


> is, that one of the Members be not ſo included in 1 
"©, the other, that the other may be affirmed of it; tho? | 
a- it may ſometimes be included in it in another manner. | 
ce For Line is included in SuperFcjes as the Term of = 


ns } . Superficies, and Superficies in Solid as the Term of 
18 Solid. But this does not hinder Extent from being 


Subdiviſions to reduce them always into two Mem- 
bers. For then, inſtead of eaſing the Mind, which 
is the chief Fruit of Diviſion, we ſhould burthen it 
K by the great Number of Subdiviſions, which it is 
much more difficult to retain, than if we had at firſt 

made more Members in what we divide. For In- 
K ſtance, is it not more ſhort, more ſimple and more 
natural to ſay, Every Extent is either Line, or Surf ace, 


us divided into Line, Superficies and Solid; becauſe we » i 
ur. cannot ſay that Line is Superficies, nor. Superficies Ss 
Solid. On the contrary, we cannot divide Number 9 
10 into Even, Uneven, and Square ; becauſe every | | 
” ſquare Number being either even or uneven, it 1s F 
o | included in the two firſt Members. i 8 | nj 
© Neither ſhould we divide Opinions into true, falſe, 
15 and probable, becauſe every probable Opinion is ei- 1 
1 ther true or falſe. But we may firſt divide them into 1 
wy true and falſe, and then divide the one or the o- 1 
0 ther into certain and into probable. | {8 
Namus and his Followers have put themſelves to 1 
» | 2275 Pains to ſhew that all Diviſions ought to have i 
| ut two Members. Indeed, fo long as this can be | 
b done conveniently, it is the beſt way; but Clearneſs | 
. and Facility being what gught to be firſt conſidered | 
| in the Sciences, we r not to reject the Diviſions | 
4 into three Members, eſpecially when they are more | 
8 natural, and when there would be occaſion for forced | 
| 


e 8. 
z % Solid, than, like Ramus, to lay, Magnitude off 
1 I 149, vel lincatum. Lincatum eſl ſuperficies, vel 
| HUTT TESTS; e | 
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Laſtly, we may obſerve, that it is an equal Fault 
not to make Diviſion enoughand to make tod much; 
tho one does not ſufficiently enlightenthe Mibdy and 
the other diſperſes.ĩt too much. Craſſotus, ulio is one 
of the beſt of Hriſtotles Interpreters, has prejuciced 
his Book by too great a Number of Diviſions. It 
throws us into the Confuſion we andeavour to cid. 
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1 of that Den which is called Poet. 


1 -& Thing. 11 + 
W. have in the fut Part treated W 
; of the Definitions of Name, and ſhewn that 
they are not to beconfounded withthe Definitions cf 
Things, becauſe the Definitions LY Names are arbi- 
© traty. 3 /Whereas the Deñnitions of of Things dg mot de- 
ro upon us, but upon what üs included in the truc 
of a ke and muſt not be taken for Princi- 


ples, but conſigered as Prqpofitions which ought of- 
ren to be confirmed by Reaſons, and which-may be 
dif] ape It is then only of this latter kind of Defi- 
nitign that we great here. $10 091040 0 A 
l 4 ; Thaw axe tw] Sorts, of (it dhe one more cx, 
| Which retains. the me 0 Det nition the other le 
exact, which is called Deſcription. +. F 30 

; he more exact is that which explains the Nature 

of a Thing by itscſlential Attributes, whereof thoſe 

that are common are called Genus, and thoſe, that are 
e eee 1 net omi T 181 10 110⁸. 
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Duration of the Creature, let it be in what Con- 
Addition it will. —S 
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Thus Man is defined to be a Rational Creature; 


the Mind, a Thinking Subſtance; Body, an Ex- 
tended Subſtanoe; God; the perfect Being. Afid, 
if poſſible, hat is ſer down for the Genus in the 
Definition, ought to be the neareſt Genus to the 


Thing defined, and not the remote Genus only. 

Sometimes too we define by the integral Parts, 
as when we ſay, Man is a Thing conſiſting of 2 
Mind and of a Body. But even then there is ſome- 
thing that ſupplies the Place of Genus, as the Words 


| thing. conf fling, and the reſt ſerves for the Difference. 


e leſs exact Definition, which is called Deſcrip- 
tion, is that which gives ſome Knowledge of a Form 
by the Accidents which are proper to it, and whic 
determine it enough to give ſuch an Idea of it as may 
diſtinguiſh it from any thing elſe. 3 

In this manner it is uſual to deſcnbe Plants, Fruits, 
Animals, by their Figure. Size, Colour, and other 
the like Accidents. Of this Nature ate the Deſcrip- 
tions of the Poets and Orators. ö 

Thete ate alſo ſome Definitions or Deſcriptions 
which are made by the Cauſes, Matter, Form, Put- 
poſe, &. as if we defined a Clock, an lron Machine, 


deſigned tofhewthe Hours. a * 


here are three Things neceſſary to à good Defini- 
_ ; that it be univerſal ;* that ĩt be proper; that it 
e clear. | 5/7 (2 DIANANNT 30 D727 


. 
* 


1. A Definition ought to Be uffverfal, that is to 
Fay, it ſhould take in the whele Thing defined. For 
whith Rea ſon the common Defiſitiòn of Time, that it 


is the Meaſure of Molion, may perhaps be naught; be- 


© cauſe it is very probable Time does meaſute Reſt no 
Teſs than Motion; finceweſay that a Thing hath been 


ſo long in Reſt, as well as that it hath been ſo long in 
Motion: So that Time ſeems to be no more than the 
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2. A Definition muſt be proper, that is;to ſay, it 
ought to be true only of the Khan defined. For 
Which Reaſon the common Definition of the Ele- 
ments, a {raþle corrupiible Body, ſeems not to be good. 
For the Cœleſtial Bodies, by the Confeſſion of theſe 
very Philoſophers, being no leſs fimple than the Ele- 
ments, we have no Reaſon to believe but that there 
may be Alterations in,the Heavens, like to thoſe 
which happen upon Earth; ſince, without 'mention- 
ing Comets, which now we afe aſſured are not formed 
of the Exhalations of the Earth, as Ar:fotle imagined, 
we have diſcovered Spots an the Sun, - which gather 
and diſperſe there in the ſame manner as our Clouds 
do here, tho they are of much greater Bulk. 
3. A Definition ſhould be clear, that is to ſay, it 
ſhould be able to give us a more clear and diſtinct 
Idea of the Thing deſigned, and ſo make us as far as 
poſſible comprehend its Nature, ſo that it may help 
us to account for its principal Proprieties. This is 


n 
7 


what ought to be chiefly conſider'd in Definitions, 


tho it is very much neglected in meſt of Ariſtotle's. 

For whoever did conceive the Nature of Motion the 
better for this Definition: Altus eniis in fotentia qualc- 
nus in potentia, the Act of a Being in Power as it is in 
Power? Is not the Idea which Nature gives us of it 
a hundred times clearer than this? And who is there 
that was ever taught by it to explain any of the Pro- 
Prieties of Motion. A 


Ihe four famous Definitions of theſe four firſt Qua- 
lities, e are not. at all better. _ 
+ Dry, ſays he, is that which is caſily retained imits 
..own/Bounds, and difficulty in thoſe of another Bo- 
dy; Quo d. ſus termias facile continetur, difficultur, alie no. 

Aud moiſi on the conttaty, that which 1s eaſily rc- 
tained in the Baunds of another Body, and difficult- 
y in its own ; Quod ſuo ter mino difficulter cont inctur, fa- 
(tle alic no. 6 ah 
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But firſt, [theſe two Definitions agree better with 
the hard Bodies and the liquid Bodies, than with the 
Ay and the moiſt, For we ſay, that one Air is dry, 


and another moiſt, tho it bealways eaſily retained in 


7 


the, Bounds pk another Body, becauſe it 15 always li- 


231 


quid. And befides, we cannot ſee how Ariſtotle could 


fay that Fire, that is Flame, was dry, according to 


this Definition, ſince Flame is eafiiy retatned in the 
Bounds of another Body; from whence alſo Fugil 
calls Fire liquid; & lIiquidi mal 17h. And it is a 
vain Subtilty to ſay with Camte nella, that Fire herng 
incloſed, aut rumpit au rumpitur For that is not be- 
cauſe of its pretended Diyneſs, but becauſe its owns 
Smoke choaks it if it wants Air. For which Reaſon 
it will take up very well with the Bonnds of another 
Body, provided it have ſome Opening by which to 
throw out what it, inceſſantly ;exbales. , 1 
As to Hot, he defines it, that which collects homo- 
geneous and diſunices 'Neterogeneons Things; quod 
congregat homogenea, & difgergat heterogenea, | 


And Cold, that which collects heterogeneous and 


diſunites homogeneus Things; quod congregat helerd- 


genea, & di Ede ene ee his is what ſometimes 


agrees with, Hot and Cold, but not always, and 
which beſides does not at all help us to underſtand 
the true Cauſe why we call one Body Hot, and ano- 
ther Cold. So that the Lord Chancellor Bacon had 


very good Reaſon to ſay, that theſe Definitions were 


like thoſe one might make of a Man in ſaying he 
were an Animal that makes Shoes and cultivates Vines. 
The fame Philoſopher defines Nature; Princifium mo- 
tus & quietis, in c quo ; The Principal of Motion 
and of Reft in that wherein it is. Which is ground- 
ed only upon an Imagination of his, that Natural Bo- 
dies were herein different from Artificial Bodies, in 
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that the Natural had the Principle of their Motion 
within themſelves, and that the Artificial had it only 
from without; Wheteas it is certain and evident, har 
no Body can give Motion toitſelf, becauſe Matter be- 
ing of itſelf indifferent as to Motion or Reſt, cannot 
be determined to'one or to the other but by a foreign 
Cauſe; which as it cannot go on ad infinitum, it muſt 
of neceſſity have been Gol that impreſſed Motion 
upon Matter, aud that preſerves it there fill... 
Ihe celebtated Definition of the Soul ſeems to be 
yet more defective; Altus frimus corporis naturalis 
orgunici potentia vitam habentis + The ff Abt of the 
natural organical Body having Life in Power, do 
not know what he intends ro define : Forifitbe the 

Soul, as common to Man and Beaſts, it is a Chimæra 
which he has defined, there being nothing common 
between thoſe two Things. 2. He has explained an 
obſcure Term by four or five that are mote obſcure, 
And to mention only the Word Lyůße, the Idea we 
have of Life is no leſs confuſed than that which we 
Have of the Soul, thoſe two Terms being equally am- 
biguous and equivocal. 


* 


Theſe are ſome of the Rules of Diviſion and Defi- 
nition... But tho there is nothing of mote Impor- 
tance in the Sciences than to divide and to define well, 
it is not neceſſary to ſay more of it here, becauſe it de- 
pends more upon the Knowledge of the Matter treat- 
ed of, than upon Logical Rules. r 
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of the Converſion of Propoſitions ; where. the 
Nature , the Affermatiou an Negation, up 
- which this Converſtun depends, is more thorowly 
treated of. Aud farſt of the Nature of. the 
Affirmation. 11 


Following Chapters are à little difficalt to 
—— —— _ neceſſary only fe Spc 
culation. Wherefore thoſe that are unwilli 
10 fatigue their Mind upon Things of litile ue 
in Practice, may paſs them over.] * 


1 Deferred it till now to ſpeak of the Converſion 
of Propoſitions, - becauſe thereupon depend the 
Foundations of all the Argumentation that we are 
to handle in the following Part; and therefore it 
had been improper to put this Matter at a diſtance 
from what we have to ay of Augmentation; tho 
for the better clearing it. we muſt look back to 
what we ſaid before of Affirmation and Negation, 
and thorowly explain the Nature of both. | 
Ir is certain we cannot expreſs a Propoſition to 
another Man, without making uſe of two Ideas, one 
for the Subject, and the othes for the Attribute, and 
of another Word to denote the Union which our 
Mind conceives to be between them. 
Ibis Union cannot be better expreſſed than by the 
Words themſelves which we uſe to affirm, by faying 
a thang is another ching. 
K 4 And 
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And from hence it appears, that the Nature of the 


. o 


br tion is £0 unite and; indentify, 3f,wemay uſe; 
the 15 ee the Fa the Artribbre.jrtince 
it is what is ſignified by the Word 17. » 
Andi it alſo fofloys, that it is part ofthe Nature of 
the Affirmation to put the Attribute in all that is ex- 
Preſſed in the Saber according to the Extent; it bas 
in the Propoſition; as when I ſay, that every Man is 


e I mean that every thing that is-Man is 


imah; and thus I conceive Animal in every 


Mane Tu?: 5h. 65 BY 29. 16fh 7s .Y: 
17525 if TT only fay, Some Man is juſt, I do not put 
Juſt in all Men, but only in ſome Men. TIE 
But we are in like manner to conſider here what we 
Have already ſaid, that in Ideas we mnft diſtioguith 
between Comprehenſion and Extenſion, and that 
Comprehenſion denotes the Attributes contained in 
an Idea, and Extenſion the Subjects which that Idea 


contains. 


For from hence it follows, that an Idea is always 


affirmed according to its Comprehenſion ; becauſe if 


we take from it any of its effential Attributes, we 
entirely deſtroy and annihilate it, and it is norlonger 
the ſame Idea. And conſequently whenever it. is af- 
firmed, it is always affirmed according to every thing 
that it comprehends withinitſe]lf, Thus when I ſay, that 
a Right Angle is a Parallelogram, L affirm of the Right 
Angle all that is comprehended in the Idea of the Pa- 
rallelogram. For if there were any part of that Idea 
which did not agree with the Right Angle, it would 
follow that the whole Idea did not agree with it, but 
only a part thereof. And therefore the Word Paral- 
neff which means the total Idea, ought to be de - 
nied and nat affirmed of the Right Angle. 

And it follows on the contrary, that the Idea of the 


— 


Attribute is not taken in its whole Extenſion, un'eſs 


its Extenſion be not greater than that of the Subject. 
01 75 4 For 


— 


rere 
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For if I'fay, that all Whoremaſters ſhall be damned 
Tas not ſay” they alone ſhall be all the People that ſhall” 
be damned; bur that they ſhall be of the Number ot 
the Damned. a A Ofc 1 26 1 | bot 1. 9 et 11 
Thus the Affirmation putting the Idea of che At- 
tribute in the Subject, It is properly the Subject that 
determines the Extenſion of the Attribute in the af- 
firmative Propoſition, and the Identity which it de- 
notes, regards the Attribute as conſined to an Extent 
equal to that of the Subject, and not in all its Gene 
rality, if that be greater than the Subject. For it 1 
true that Lions are all Animals, that is to ſay, each 
of the Lions includes the Idea of Animal; but it i 
not true that they are all the Animals. | * 
I ſaid, that the Attribute is not taken in all its Ge- 
nerality if that he greater than the Subject: For be 
ing reſtrained only by the Subject, if the Subject is as 
general as that Attribute, it is evident that then the 
Attribute will remain in all its Generality, fancc-z* 
will have as much as the Subject, and we ſuppoſe 
that by its Nature it cannot have more. 


Som hence we may collect theſe four indubitable 
lioms. T3 YI 90TV "$Þ | ; il eg 


nh 


The Attribute is put into the Sul jest by the affimat ie 
Propoſition, according ta the whole Exten fon that the 
Sul ject has in the Profnftion. That is to tay, if rhe. 
Subject is univerſal, the Attiidmte' conceived inthe⸗ 
whole Extenſion of the Subject; and i the Sub? 


is particular, the Attribute is conceived” only i 


part of the Exteiffioiy of the'Subjedt..” Examples we” 
have inflanced above; ©" 
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. Ert 1 of the Artribute 1 refrained h that 
the Subjett, 1.10 that it only Jomfpics that fart of 7 ils 


xtenfon which agrees with the Snbgett; as when we 
: Men are th the Word Animal does no 
Jager, fe ten all e but . ag Animals 


that are 
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0 the co on of Amal Propoft ons, 


TE call Tonverfionef Propoſition, thiChange 
that is made of the Subject into Attribute, 
lang he Attribute itito Subject; 2 d yet the Propoli- 
tion muſt not ceaſe to be true, if it were ſo before; 
or rather, in-ſuch 4 manner that it muſt neceſſarily 
follow from the w N mc is: tels ſuppoſing 
that it was foo : 10 
Now, by what we. banda tand, it will eaſily be 
| underſtood how this Converſion is to be made. For 
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as it is impoſſible that one thing ſhould be joined and 
united to another, and th 1 not be joined alſo 
to the firſt, and that it is plain chat if A is joined 


0 B, B is joined to A; it is evident that it is im- 
7 pofißle two Thibgs foüſd be conceived be in- 


leſs that Union be rectprocal; that ig ro fay, unleſs 
we can make a mutual Affirmation of the two united 
Terms in the Manner that they are united, which is 
, called Converſion, cn. HD an” 
Thus, as in particular affitmative Propoſitions, for 
Example, when we ſay, Some Men is ju, the dubject 
and the Attribute ate both particular, the Subject 
Man being made particular by the Mark of Particu- 
larity added to it, and the Attribute pu# being fo, 
becauſe its Extent being reſtrained by that of the 
Subject, it fignifies only the [Juſtice which is in ſome 
Man; it is evident, that if ſome Man is identifie 
with ſome Juſt, ſomejuſt is alſo indenrified with ſome 
Man, and that thus we need only barely change the 
Attribute into Subject, retaining the ſame Particu'a» 
rity to convert this kind of Propoſitions. © © © 
Me cannot ſay the ſame of he Carers Affirma- 
de Piopolitions, becaufe in theſe Propolitions'the 
Subject is all that is univerſal, that is to ſay, all that 
is taken in iti i Extent, and the Attribute on the 
contrary is limited and reftrained; and conſequently 
when it is made the Subject by "Converſion, it muſt 
ſtill keep the ſame Reſttiction, and be determined by 
ſome Mark, for fear it ſhauld be taken ae 
Thus when I ſay, that Man is Animal, Lunies the Idea 
dot Man with chat of Animal, reſttaĩned and confined 
to:Manonly- And conſequently when I would look | 
upon this Union às in another View, and beginning = 
by Animal, afterwards affirm Man, Imuſt preierve to 1 
this Term the ſame Reſtri tion; and for feaglit 1 
ſheuld lead into a Miſtake, add to at / fare Note f 


8 tified, which is" the” moft perfeRt of al Unions, un 
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So that becauſe affnmative Propoſitions can be con- 
verted only in particular Affirmatives, we are not to 
conclude that they are conyerted. leſs properly chan 
the other; but as they conſiſt of a general Subject 
anch a reſttained Attribute, it is manifaſt that When 
they are converted, by changing the Attribute into 
- Subje& they ought to have a reſtrained and con- 
ed, that is IT a particular Subject. 
From whence we ought to dra theſe two Rules. 
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De Univerſal Affirmative Propo ftions may be con- 
werted by adding u Mark of Particularity to the Altri- 
Late when, become a Sulj ect. | 


12, R UL E. 


The Particular Affirmative Propofilions ought to be 
eanverted without any Aldition or Alteration, that is to 
fay, retaining to the Attribute, when become the 
Subject, the Mark of Particularity which was joined 
ae eee ee 5 
But it is eaſy to perceive that thoſe two Rules 
may be reduced to one ſingle one that will include 
them botn. 5 | «ck 
De Attribute being reſirained by. the Subject in all 
Affirmative Frooßiont, if we would make it the 
Subject, we muſt yr ferye: to it its Reſtriction, and 
con ſequentiy give it n Mark of Particularity, whether 
the. pr ft Sibgett ur unde Nu, or whether it was: f ar- 
ticular. e orgrh, ry 3 ad 
Nevertheleſs ir pretty often happens that Univerſal 
Aſfirmarive Propoſitions may be converted. into ather 
univerſal ones. But this'ts only when the Attribute 
has not of itfelt more: Exfant than the Subject, as 
neee ede eee 


by 7 3 
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ken in the Converfian'' as generally as the Subject 
Was taken; Every Man i 14 Rafional: Every Retinol 
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Proper, or of the hn Yom „the Definition. For 
rhen the Attribute not being reſtrained, may be ta- 


tsr Man. "bs 
But theſe Converſions beit true only i in lot 


lar Circumſtances, they are accounted real: Convet- 


fions, which ought to be certain and infallible by 
the ſole Diſpoſition of rhe Terms. 


FCC 


Of the Nuture of Negative Pyupbſſitiont. 


FE Nature of a Negative Propoſition cannot 
be more clearly expreſſed than by Coder « that it 
is to conceive that a Thing is not another. 

But in order to a Thing's not being another it is 
not neceſſary that it ſhould have nothing in common 
with it, and it ſuffices that it has not all that the 
other has; as in order to a Beaſt-s not being a Man, 
it ſuffices that it has not all that a Man has, and it 
is not neceſſary that it ſhould haue nothing of what | 
is in Man. 


F. AXT ON. 
The Negative Propoſition docs not Separate from 
the Subject all the Parts. contained in the 
hen ſun of the Attribute 3 Bet it on) ſeparates the 


total and enlire Idea copounded of all tho ſe united 
Attributes. 


If I fay that Matter is nat Thinking Subſtiheg 

1 do not therefore ſay that it is not SubRance; but 
fay that it is not a Thinling dubſtunce, which i bs the 
total and entite Idea that I deny of A Matter. 
1 18 quite different as to the Extenſion of: the 

Uea ; 0 8 che negadive Propoſttion ſepazates from the 

2 L Subject 


EE 
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Subject the Idea of the Attribute in its whole Exten- 
ſion. And the Reaſon js. Manifeſt. For to be the 
Subje of an Idea. and to be contained in its Exten- 
ſion, is nothing elſe but to include that Idea; and 
conſequently when we ſay that an Idea does not in- 
clude another, which is what is called to deny, we 
ſay that tis not one of the Subjects of that Idea. 
has if I ſay that Man is not an inſenſible Being, 
1 Mean that he is none of the inſenſibſe Beings, and 
conſequently I ſeparate them all from him. And 
from hence we may draw this other Axiom. 


6. Ax IO Mu. 


The Altribute of a negative Prof oftion is always taten 
generally; which alſo may be morediftinaly expreſſed 
thus; All the Subject an Idea which ia denied of another 
are al ſa denied of that other Idea; that is to ſay, that an 
Idea is always denied in its whole Extent,, If the 
Triangle is denied of ſquare Figures, every thing that 
is a Triangle will be denied of the ſquare. This 
Rule in the Schools is generally expreſſed in theſe 
Terms, which have the fame Senſe; F we deny the 
Genus, me deny thee Species alſo, For the Species is a 
Subject of the Genus, Man is a Subject of Animal, 
becauſe he is, contained in its Extenſio :. 

The negative Propoſition not only ſeparate the 
Attti bute from the Subject in the whole Extenſion of 
the Attribute; but they alſo ſeparate that Attribute 
from the Sub ett in the whole Extention which the 
Subject has in the Propofirion; that is to ſay, they ſe- 
parate it univerſally if the Subject be uni vetſal, and 
patticulas y if it be particular. I ſay that no vi 
Man is happy, I ſepatate all happy Perſons from all vi- 
cious Perſons: I fay that ſome Dot lor ig not learned, 
I ſeparate learned from fome Doctor; from whence 
wis Axiom is to be dau ũn .. 
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of the Converſion of Negative pennen 


S it is impoſſible to ſeparate two Things totally, 

but that this Separation muſt at the ſame time be 
mutual and reciprocal, it is evident that if 1 fay, No 
Man is Stone, F may allo ſay, No Stone it Man. For if 
ſome Stone were Man, that Man would be Stone, 


and conſequently it would not be tine thatn no Mans 
Stone, And fo, 


3. Ru E. 


Negative Univer fal Profofitrons may be converted by 
barelychanging the Attribute into a Sulgeit, and pre ſcrving 
to the Attribute, ben becomethe Sulgeect, he Le Uu 
der ſalily which the fir ft Subject had. 

For the Attribute in ne r Propalitions is always 
taken 1 becauſe it is denied in its e 
as we ſhewed beföre. 

— that very Reaſon in\isimpoſfible co makes 
— of particular negative Propoſitions, and 
to-day, for Inſtance. that — not Man, be- 
cauſe we may ſay ſame Nan is not a PMA ia. This 


ture of the Negation which we juſt now explain d, 
which is, that in negative Propoſitions the Attribute 
is always taken univerſally and in its Whole Extent; 
D that when a * becomes the _ 

2 ute 
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proceeds, as I have abready ſaid; from the very Na- 
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bute by means of Converſion in a particular 1 
Propoſition, it becomes rr and changes its 
Nature, contrary to the Rules of tre Cons tion, 
which ought, nor to alter the Reſtriction qr Extent of 
the Terms Thus in this Propoſition, Ss Aan is 
not a 'Phyftian, the Term Mſan is taken particularly. 
But in this falſe: Converſion, Some Phyficran ts not 
Man, the Word Man is taken univerſally. - 

Nw becauſe the Quality of Phyſician” is ſeparated 
from ſome Man in this Propoſition, Same Man is not 
a Phyſiciay, and becauſe the Idea of a Triangle is ſe- 
parated from that of ſome Figure in this other Propo- 
ſition, Some Figure is not a Triangle, it does therefore 
by no means fo follow that there ate Phyſicians that are 
not Men, or Triangles that are not Figures. 
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HIS Part they wehave. now th bends, which 
-comprehentds the Rules of Reaſoning, is e- 
deemed the moſt important patt of Louic. and 


35 what, i is generally diſeuſſed with maſtrare: ut there 
6 * to doubt whether ĩt is ſo uſeful as is imagined; 
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Moſt of Men's Errors, as we have already ſaid elſe-14 
where, much rather proceed. from their arguing upon 
wrong. Zoe, than, frm, their arguing upgn⸗ 
their Pri aples, It ſeldom. e Wee they d 
deceived; by Arguments that ate Ae anly becauſe the 
Conſequences are ill drawn from them and thoſe 
that are not capable of difcovering their Sophiſty by 
the meer light of Reaſon, wou d hardly be capable of 
underſtanding, and much lefs of applying the Rules 
hid down, for ſo doing. However, even tho theſe - 
Rules be conſidered only as ſpeculative Truths, they 
will at leaft ſerve for an exerciſe to;the Mind: And 
beſides, it cannot be denied that they ate of ſome uſe 
upon certain Occaſions, and to certain Perſons, who, 
being of a lively penetrating Genius, de ſomerimes 
ſuffer themſelves to be carried away by falſe Conſe- 
quence; only for want of Attention; which may in 
ome meaſure be remedied; by the Reflection they 
will make upon theſe Rules, Be it as it will, you 
have heard what is generally alledged in their Favour, 
and even ſomething more. rx ry YT) 
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Of. the nature f Reaſouing,. aud of tbe different 
| kinds that there may be of it. | 


HE neceſſity of Reaſoning ;praceegs ↄnly from 
T the mano born 4 e Mind of Mar! who, 
being to judge of the truth or falſeneſs of a Propoſi- | 
tion, which then is called a Queſtion, cannot always 0 
do it by the conſidetation of che two Ideas of which | 
it conſiſts, whereof that which is the Subject is all - | 
called the lefſc+ Trrm, becauſe the Subject is general 1 
leſs extended thanthe Attribute, and that which 5 the 
DMG GT O85 7 neben 
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Attribute is alſo called the greater Term, for thecontra- 
ry Reaſon. When therefore the bare Conlideration,of 
thoſe two Ideas is not ſufficient ſor hinitogudgewheryhe 
mould afhrmy or by the gne, of. the, ther, he ds ob- 
liged to have recour dea, eicher ingom- 


to hay rle to a third 
plex or complex, (according to wh 


at 
conpice Terms). and this third. Idea is called the 
earm, ur | 
Now it wou d be of no manner of uſe, in order to 
make this Compariſon between two Ideas, by the in- 
tet poſition of this third Idea, to compare it only with 
one of the two Terms. I, for Inſtance, I would know 
whether the Soul be Spiritual, and that not penetrating 
| rhroughly into it at firſt, I chuſe the Idea of Thought 
in order to ſatisfy myſelf, it is plain it would be of no 
uſe to compare Thought with the Soul, unleſs. I con- 
ceive in Thought ſome relation with the Attribute of 
Spiritual, by means whereof I may judge whether or 
no it agrees with the Soul. I may indeed ſay, for 
Example, the Soul thinks; but I cannot from thence 
conclude, therefore it is Spiritual, unleſs I conceive 
ſome relation between the Term Thought and that of 
Shirtual, 
This middle Term therefore muſt be compared as 
well with the Subject or leſſer Term, as with the At- 
tribute or greater Term, whether it be only compared 


ſeparately with each of thoſe Terms, as in the Syllo- 


Ams which for that reaſon are called /mple, or whe- 
ther it be compared with both of them at once, as in 
the Arguments which are called conguntiive., , 

But in either of thoſe manners this Compariſon re· 
„ oo... 
We ſhall handle the conjunctive Aiguments by 
themſelves; but as for the ſimple, this is evident, be- 


caufe the Medium being once compared with tlie At- 
tribure of the Conc uſion (which cannot be done but 
by affirming or denying) makes the Propoſit ion which 
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venlled Maj or, becauſe the Attribute of the Conclu- 
den ig Glled' the grrater Tm 
And ee compared With che Subject of the 
gacluſidn, Makes that which'ts called NMH, becauſe. 
heSubje&f of the Cbnchuſion, is talled . er Ter, 
And chen comes the Concluſſon, Wich is the Propo- 
tion that was to be proved and which, before it was 
proved, was called a Queſſion. 3 
We are alſo to know, that the two firſt Propoſt- 
tions are likewiſe called Premifſes, ( Pramiſſe) becauſe 
they are put at lex into the Mind before the Conclu- 
ion; Which ought to be a neceſſafy Confequence 
from them, if the Syllogiſm be good ; that is to ſay, 


J that Suppoſing the Truth of the Premiſfes, the Con- 


cluſion muſt of neceſſity be true, | | 
Indeed both Premiſſes are not always expreſſed 
decauſe often one of them is enough to make the Mind 
conceive them both. And when thus but two Pro- 
poſitions are expreſſed in all, this fort of Reaſoningis 
all d Enthymeme, which is a 8 Syllogiſm in the, 
Mind, becauſe it ſupplies the Propoſition that is not 
expreſſed ; but which is imperfect in the Expreſſion, 
and is concluſive only in virtue of the Propoſition that 
is underſtood. | * 
Iſaid that there where at leaſt three Propoſitions in 


an Argument; but there might be many more with- 


out making it at all defective, provided the Rules be 
ſtill obſerved. For if after having conſulted a third 
Idea to know whether an Attribute does or does not 
agree with a Subject, and compared it with one of 
the Terms, I do not yet know whether it does ot does 
not agree with the ſecond Term : I might chuſe a 
third to ſatisfy myſelf; and if that will nat do, a fifth; 
and ſo on till 1 come to a Term that will tie the At- 
tribute of the Concluſion with the Subject. 
Ik, for Example, I doubt whether Covetous Men are 
mi ſerable, I may firſt conſider that Mifers are full of 
Paſſions and Deſires; If that will not afford me 3 
On 


1 
212 Or 


fon to conclude, therefore they are miſerable ; Iwill exa- 
mine what it is to be full of Deſires, rnd I ſhall find | 
in this Idea, that of wanting many things whichyzr | 
deſited and Miſery, in this Privation thereof; which 
will give me oc to form this Argument; Cors. 
tous Aden art full of De fres: Thoſe that are ful 
of De pres want many things; becauſe it is impaſſible they I 
fhonld ſatisfy all their De pres: Thoſe that want what they 


deſire areamſerable.Therforr Covetons Man aremi ſcralle 
Theſe ſorrs of Arguments conſiſting of ſeyeral Pro- 
poſitions. whereof PA cen depends upon the firſt, 
and ſo of the reſt, are called Forites, and are thoſe 
that ere moſt common in the Mathematicks. But be- 
cauſe when they are long, the Mind has more trouble 
to trace them, and that the number of three Propoſi- 
tions is pretty well proportioned to the Capacity of 
our Mind, moſt care has been taken to examine the 
Rules of good and ill SyHlogiſms ; that is to ſay, of 
Arguments eonſiſting of three Propoſitions : Which it 
is good to follow, becauſe the Rules laid down for 
them may eaſily be applied to all the Arguments con- 
fiſting of ſeveral Propoſitions, inaſmuch ag they may 
all be reduced into Syllogiſms, if they are good. 
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Diviſion of Syllogiſms into Simple. and Cunjunl live, 
and of the Simple into Incomplex' and Com- 
. Wanted r Wir nennen 
Plex. 4 : ; V IX 
- ; FER?! 19. 9 * TC ({ i; ef) 1 
"GYlogiſtne/are-elther ſimple. or conjunctive: The 
Simple are thoſe where the Medium is joined but 
to one of the Terms of the Concluſion at once: Ihe 
Conj unctive ate thoſe where it is joined to both: Thus 
this Argument is ſimple, ag 
very 
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Fvery good Prince is beloved by his Subjefls 5 
Eger) io us King is a good, Prince 311) |\-/ | 
1Thereforeevery F ious King i is beloved bybis Sthjefts, 
Becau e the Medium is joined ſeparately, with pious 
Kip) which is the Subject of the Concluſion: and 

with loved by his Subjcttz which is the Attribute of 


J it. But this other is conjunctive fora contrary Reaſon, 


If an elective State is ſulj ett to Amin it is not t of 

long. duration: 

Now an elective Stats is ſulje&t to urs 420 

Therefore an elective State is not of lon Jeation. 

Since elective State which is the Subject, _ of long du- 
ration which is the Attribute, have a place in the Major. 

As theſe two ſorts of Syllogiſms, have their ſeparate 
Rules, we ſh all treat of them ſeparately. Moe. 

The ſimple Syllogiſms, which are thoſe where the 
Medium is joined ſeparately with each of the Terms 
of the Concluſion, are again of two forts. 

The one where each Term is joined entire with 
the Medium, to wit, with the Attributeentire in the 
Major, and with the Subject entire in the Minor. 

The others, where the Concluſion Being complex 
that is to ſay, conſiſting of complex Terms only a 
part of the Subject, or. a part of the Attribute, is taken 
to be joined with the Medium in one of the Propo- 
ſitions, and all the reſt which is no more than one 
ſingle Term, is taken to be joined with the Medium in 
the other Propoſition. As in this Argument: 

The divine Law commands us to honour Kings * : 

Louis XIV. 14 4 King; 5 8 '# r 

Therefore the divine Law commands us to nor. 
Lonis XIV. 

We ſhall call the firſt ſort of Arguments clear and 
incomplex, and the other implicate or complex; flor 
that all thoſe wherein there are complex Propoſitions 


are, of this laſt kind, but becauſe there are none of 


this laſt kind, wherein there are not complex Prop- 
Ariqns, 
Now 


214 LOGIC: or, the 
Nc tho the Rules generally given for ſimple 8yl- 
logiſms may hold good in all complex — —cnjo by 


inverting them, nevertheleſs becauſe the Strength of 
the Cougluſion-daes nat depand upon that Inberſion, 
we ſhall. here apphy the Rules of fimple Syllogi ſans 
only to the incamplex,' and treat of complex Syllo- 
giſms by themſelves, 2 | 
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General Rules for incomplex-femple' Syllogiſms, 


1 [This Ghapterand allthefollemingitothe Twelfth, are 
ſome of thoſe-mentioned in the Diſcourſe, to contain ab- 
Hracted — meceſſaryanthe ſprculntiom ef Logic, but of 


1 
very little uſe. 


W E have already ſeen by the preceding Chapters, 
| that a ſimple Syllogiſm ought to have but rhree 
Terms, namely, the two Terms of the Concluſion, 
and one ſingle Medium, each whereof being twice re- 
Peated make thtee Propofirions: The Major, in which 
ſtands the Medium and the Attribute of the Conclu- 
ſion, called the greater Term; the Minor, in which 
alſo ſtands the Mediumiand the Subject of the Con- 
dcluſion called the leſſet Term; and the Coneluſion, 
Whereof thei-lefler: Term is the Subject, and the 
enter che Attfib uta s 

But becanſe all ſorts of Concluſions cannot be drawn 
from all ſorts of Premiſſes, there are general Rules 
which ſhew that a Coneluſion cannot be rightly drawn 
in a Fyllegiſm, where they are not obſerved. And 
theſe Rules are built upon the Axioms laid down in 
the ſecond Part, touching the nature of affirmative, 
T nega- 
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v1. BN nevative, univerſal and particular Propofitions ; ſuch 
by Nas axe card whigh we'ſhall only propoſe, they having 
"of Ybcenprovedelewhere; -15191119790 non, ono VI 
110 Fo „Particular Propoſitions are included in the gene» 
ns Y ral; onescof the fame nature, and not the general in 
lo. eg; I. in A. and O. in E. and not A. in I. 

| nor E, in O, telt! * 
2. The Subject of a Propoſition taken univerſally 
| or particularly, is what renders it univerſal or, par- 

nee e en en 
3. The Attribute of an affirmitive Propoſition, ne- 
ver having more extent than the Subject, is always 
conſidered as taken particularly; becauſe it is only 

by accident that it is ſometimes taken generally. 


„ ®% - „ 
>» Y . _ 
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16 4. The Attribute of a negative Propoſition is al- 
ways taken generally. 


re It is principally theſe Axioms that are the Founda- 
the tion of the general Rules of Syllogifms, which we 
of agannot violate without falling into falſe Reaſon- 
ings. | | 
R VT 3. 1. 


ee The Medium cannot be taken twice-particularly, bit it 


n, ought at leuſt once to le taken univerſally.” 

e- „ Di vid 10 te dog. νναννν νE,H&t; 99:0 bit 

+þ For being to unte or diſunite the two Terms of 1 

u- the Concluſion, it is evident that it cannot be done if a 

by it he taken for two different parts of one fame whole, nn 

n becauſe perhaps it will not be the ſame part that | 

1, Mall be united with. or» diſunited fiom tlioſe two 1 

je Terms. Now being twicætallen partieularly, it may 1 
be taken for two different parts f the fame Whole; | 

n and conſequently nothingeanbe coneluded from it, at 9 

88 leaſt not neceſſarily; whichãs enough to make an Ar- 

n ment vicious, ſince no Syllogiſm is good, as we 

d ave already ſaid unleſs its Concluſion cannot be falſe, 2 

n the Premiſſes being true: 80 in this Argument; Some Fi 


2 Aan is hul)ʒ ſome an is a Thief? Thivef ori ſome Thief 
10 
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i holy, The word Man being taken for different 
parts of Mankind, cannot ute en Holy, be- 
cauſe it is not the ſame Man that is Holy and a, Thicf, 

We cannot ſay the ſame of the dubject and Attri- 
bute of tlie Concluſion. . For tho' they be twice taken 
particularly, they may nevertheleſs be united together, 
Þy uniting one of thoſe Terms to the Medium in the 
whole extent of the Medium, For from thence it vc» 
ry well follows, that if this Medium is united in ſome 
one of its parts with ſome part of the other Term, 
that firſt Term which we ſaid is joined to the whole 
Medium, will be found to be alſo joined with the 


Term to which ſome part of the Medium is joined. If 


there be ſome Frenchmen in every Houſe in Paris, and if 
there are ſome Germans in ſome Houſe in Paris; there 
areHouſes where a Fenchman and a German are togetlier 
M ſame rich Men are Fools ** FI 
Ad F allrich Men are honour de 
Some Fools are honour d. 


* 


For thoſe rich Men that are Fools are alſo honour d, 
ſince all the rich gre honour di; and conſequently 
in thoſe rich Men that are Fools, and that are honoured, 


the Qualities Fool and Honoured are joined together. 


1 Nuke 2 
The Terms of the Concly fron cannot he talen more uni ver- 
ſally in the Contlyfon, than in the Fremiſſes: 
Wherefore when the one or the other is taken uni- 
verſallity inthe Concluſion, the Argument will be falſe 
if it is taken particularly in the two fi- ſt Propoſitions. 
The Reaſon is, that we cannot conclude any thing 
from the particular to the General; (according to the 
firſt Axiom) for becauſe ſome Man is black, we can- 
not conclude that every Man is black. 


Corollary 1. 
There ought always to be in the Premiſſes one uni- 
verſal Term more than in the Concluſion. For every 
Term that is general in the Concluſion ought to 5 
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ſo tog ia the Premiſſes. And further, the Medium 
ought to be taken generally once at leaſt. | 1 
bs $7265 Corolla 2. _— | 
© When the Concluſion is negative, the greater Term 
mul} of.” neceflity be taken generally in, the Major. 
For i is taken generally, in;the,negatiye Conclufion, 
(by the forth Axiom) and conſequently it ought alſo 
to be taken generally in the Major( by the econdRule) 
Corollary 3. 9 
The Major ofan Argument, whereot the Concluſion 
is negative, can never be a particular Affirmative. For 
the Subject and Attribute of an Aﬀirmatiye, Propoſi: 
tion are both taken 1 (by the ſecond and 
third Axiom) and ſo the greater Term wou d be taken 
only particularly contrary to the ſecond Corollary. 
a | Corollary 4. 
The leſſer Termis always in the Concluſion as it is in 


the Premiſſes, that is to ſay. that as it can be only par- 


ticular in the Conclufion when it is particular in the 
Pre miſſcs, it may on the contrary be always general in 
the Copeluſion, when it is ſo in the Premiſſes. For 
the lefler Term could not be general in the Minor 
when it is its Subject, without being united generally 
ro the Medium, or diſunited from rhe Medium, -and 
it cannot be its Attribute and be taken generally in it; 
but that the Propoſition muſt be negative; becauſe 
the Attribute of an affirmatjve Propofition'is always 
taken-particularly. Now negitive Propoſit ions denote 
that the Attribute taken in it's whole extent is diſu- 
nited from the Subject, 

And conſequently a Propoſition where the leſſer 
Term is general, denotes either a union of the Me- 
dium with that. whole leſſer Term, or à diſunion of 
the Medium with that whole leſſer Term. 4 

Now if by this, union of the Medium with the leſ- 
ſer Term, we conclude that another Idea is joined 
with this lefler Term, we ought to conclutethatir is 
Joined to the whole _ Term, and not to a-part of 

it 


242 LOGIC: Or, idle 
it _ For the Medium being joined to the whole 
eſſer Term, enn proye. nothing by that unjon of a 
Fa ub it gau Ng the [os o the, 0 a ' 

o ke wander 1 ü J eon OE Mech ben 
the leffer Term, proves ſomething of ſome pat of the 
lefler Term, it proves rie fame of all the Parte, fifice 
it {equity ited from all the arts. 
* 1340 if Cebrollary 5. mods yn a f 

"When the Minor iy univerſal negative if we can 
ati a ed Nd bn from it, it muſt always be ge- 
neral, This is 2x conſequenee of the preceeding Co- 
rollary; fer the feſſer Term cannot fail being taken 
gebetally in the Minor, when it ſe a unfverful nega- 
tive; Whether it be its Subject (by the ſecond Axiom) 
or whether it be its Arttidute (by the fourth) 


* 4 , [ 144 | k o 117 1k 
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For two negative Propoſitions ſeperate the Subject 
from the Medium, and the Attribute from the ſame 
Medium. as 21,00 7 7 SNP 3 B > Cay y une 

Nor fromtwothings being ſeperated from the fame 

thing, it does not follow cither, that they are, or that 
they are not the ſame thing. From he. Hani ard, not 
being Turks, and from the Turks not being Chriſtian: 
it does not follow that the Spantaras are not Chriſtians; 
and neitber does, ii fallow. that the Chine/s are fo, tho' 
they are not Twky apy more han the Spaniards. | 


2007% owt 901 36 af3511 1% vw? >rit vi 


| dw 8 vent W. HE 4, Goel w A | oe 
A negative Concluſion cannot be proved 2 to 7 formative 
Propoſitions. | 


For becauſe the two Terms of the Concluſion are 
united with a third, it cannot be proved that they arc 


diſunited from each other. „ 
Rutz 5. 
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A od if there hg one; particular Pro age, f 
cluſiom cannat be general, For if the Copelufion, 7s 
2 general Affirmative, the Subject be ing uni vexrſal, it 
ought to be uni verſal alſo in the Minor, and conſe- 
quently it ought to be its Sub &, che n 
never taken generally in affirmative; Prop hrions. 
Therefore the Medium joined to that Subject will be 
particular in the Minor: Therefore it will be general 
in the Major, becauſe elſe it would be particular twies: 
Therefore it will be its Subject, and conſequently alſo 
this Major will alſo be univerſal. And thus there 
cannot be a particular Propaſition in an affixmative Ar- 
19 3 Concluſion is general. HN 


the. Cane 


eg hate e in the univerſal Dogatire 
oncluſidns,. For from thence” it follows that chere 
mult be three univerſal Terms in the two Premiſſes. 
according to the firſt Corollaty. Now as by the third 
Rule there aught to be an affirmative Propofition, 
whoſe Attribute is taken particularly, it follows that 
al the other three Terms are then uwiverſalby's und 
conſequently the two wer (4's | the two Propoſitions 
” are ſo tao, which, makes hem Univerſal; which was 
che thing tö be demônfträted: h wee ee enger * 
2x0in\94oyt (15 
Corollary . -12miry TT av 
are ¶ That which corctudes the, general, camaiudun qe particular. 
re That which' concludes An Cbbklufftze l. wat which | 
concludes E. concludes O. But tat which'conglede | ö 
5. * Ty MN M 2 "the 
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the pa articular, does not therefore conclude the gene- 
ral: This is a conſequence of the preceding Rule and of 
the fick Axiom. But we are toobſerve that. Men | have 
been pleaſed to conſider the ſeveral forts of S: llogiſms 
only as to their nobleſt Contlufion,' which is the gene- 
ral! So that they « do not reckon that which concludes 
the particular, only becauſe the general may alſo be 
concluded, to be J of 'SylTopiſth by'it ſelf. 
. ore there is no Sy yllogiſn Where the Major 


being A. 1 he Minor E. the Cohelfiöp is O. For 


(by the e the Concluſion of 4 wniverſal 


negative Minor may always be general.” 80 chat if | 


we cannot draw. 75 general Conclufion, it will be be- 
.caule we Can, | Iraw none at all. Thus A. E. O. is ne- 
ver a-Syllogiſm ir bat buly in as much as may be 


andufen } in A, E. E. 


re and 


bl 6. b N 
From 1790 particular Propoſ frions flo harhing f 


For it they are both Affirmati ve, the Medium will be 
twice taken particularly, whether it be the Subject (by 


the lecond Axiom) or whether it be the Attribute (by 


the third Axiom) Now by the fitſt Rule we ean con- 


clude Aae a Syllogiſm, whoſe 1 Medium! is twice N 
3 i 


-, taken, partic 
And ff one ol f be Prop oſitions ene WY the 


Couclufion 9277 10 t 0 the” 17 Rule) there 


0 abt 40 
milles 70 0 de ele Thee fore 


there: gug niver Pr ewe thoſe 
4h.9 Vo . Coed impo 11 eiſpöſe three 
Terms into e there ought to be 


two Terms taken univerſally, in ſuch à manner, as that 


2! {theremuſt. not either be to negative. Attributes which 
would be contrary. to the third Rule; or ſome of the 


gubjects univerſal, which makes the Propofition uni- 
»wexſal, | 85 
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Of the Figures du Mades, Gf, Sluagiſni in geseful. 

Fat there can be but four Figures. ot ines 


After, havin laid down the general Rules, whieh 
muſt 10diſpenfibly be obſerved in all fimple Syl- 
logi ſms; it remains to ſhew how many there may be 
of this ſort of Syllogiſms. r 
We may ſay in general, that there arę a6 many ſoris 
as there are different ways of diſpoſing the three Pro- 
poſitions of a Syllogiſm, and the three Terms of which 
theo conſiſt, without breaking theſe Rules. N. 
The Dilpoſitions of the three Propoſitions according 
their four Differences A. E. I. O. is called Modes. 
And the Diſpoſition of the three Terms, that is to ſay, 
of the Medium with the three Terms of the Conclu- 
ſion, is called Figure... | | 
Now we may reckon how many concluding Modes 
there may be, without conſidering the different Fi- 
gures, according to which one and the ſame Mode. 
may make divers Syllogiſms- For, by the Doctrine 
of Combinations, faur Terms (as are A. E, l. O.) being 
taken three hy three, can be, differently ranged only 
in 64 Minners,. But of theſe 64 different Manners, 
thoſe that will take the Pains to conſider them each 
apart; will ſigd that there are. 
28 excluded by the third and fixth Rules, That 
nothing is to be concluded. from two Negatives, or 
ſrom two Particulars. eee, ie 


# 


18 by the, ſifth, That the Concluſion follows the 


weakeſt Part., „ en | : 
s by the fourth, that we cannot conclude negatively: 
from two Affirmative 9 ln | 


eneral- Rules... t 10 „70 [2181 
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x > W. A. E, O. dy che ſixth Corollary of the 
general Ru Nen 143 age bas cyan: 
"Which tas ke in 411 34, and conſequently! rherb at- 
ria! ien cohekuckag Modes. as md! 
* = 2 4 4 AA. A. m 918 Z. NIE. 

mhh yoo uf BorRer Ein 
God yori RTR, wo eg 
n ü BNB 1 Aates 2 xx \3 ' { O0. A, 9 
yaN\nv "Ib imb : 149 nde N Roti\l,+Qr- Y+0 
But it doe not therefore follow, that there ave. but 
ten forts of SyNogiſtris ; but one alone of theſe Modes 
may make ſeveral forts, according to the other Man- 
ner, from hence ariſes the Diverſity of 8 logiſms, 
which is the diff rent Diſpoſi tion of the three Terms, 
hien we have al-eady ſaid, is called Figure. 
Now ud te this D. ſpoſi len of the three Terms, it 
en n regird only the two firſt Propoſi tions; becauſe the 
Concluſion is ſuppoſed before we make the Syllogiſm 
to prove it. And thus, as the Medium can be ranged 
only in four different Manners, with the two Terms of 
the Conclufion, there are alſo but four Figures poſſible. 

For either the Medium is rhe. Subjeſt in the Major, 
and the Miribul in the Minor. Which makes the ſirſt 
Ngure, JON TT eee eee ende e e e oF 
Or it is the Attribute i the Major aud in the Minor. 

which makes the ſecond Fęur ee. Ne 
Or it is he Sabjeſt in both! Which makes the third 
H ur. R210 uw HO,, 507 ja nonitogit | £0 
Gr, la it is the! 551rviburt ii Major q and abe Sub- 


V. 


t being krreein had v N ſome tienes conclude 
neceſſarily in this manner which is enough to make 1 
Synegim erde. rap, ſhall be inſtahoed herrafter. 
Nevertheleſs, becauſe we can cbnelude in this laſt 
manner, onſy jn a manner which. ib by no means na- 
tura}, and which never enters in tb any Men's Head; 
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Na ſoniog the Name. of a Figure. Galen a verred the 
contrary; and it is plain, that it is a Diſpu te only 22 
Words, hych ſhould be gecided hy making eagb, 
them explain what he underſtand hu the Word Feet 
But thoſe .ire certainly miſtiken, who. take for a 
fourth Figure )which they accuſe Ariſlotle af not have 
ing known) the Arguments of the firſt, whoſe Major 
and Minor EN as when we ſay: Every Body 
is diviſihſeʒ every Thing stat is diuiſible is imper ſeli ʒ there- 
fore evety | Body 4s imberfect | admire that Gaſſendus 
ſhould: fall into this Error. For it is ridiculous ta take 
for che Major of a Syllogiſm the Propofition that 
ſtands firſt, and for the Minor that which ſtands ſe. 
cond. If this were ſo, we ought often, to take even the 
Concluſion. for the Major or the Minor of an Argu- 
ment, fince it is very commonly the firſt. or the ſecond 
of che three-Prapoſitions,af Which it conſiſts; as in 
theſe Verſes of Horace,, the Concluſion. js the firſt, the, 
Minor the ſecond, and the Major the third. Fa 
Qui melior ſeruo, qui liberior ſit avarus, 
In tiv'is fixem cum ſe dimittit ad aſſem, 
Non video: nam qui cupiet, metuet quoque 3 porro, 
Qui metuens vivit, liber mihi non erit unquanm, 
For all this may reduced to this Argument 
He that is in continua! Appre ben ſions, is net free: 
Evy roverons Man it in continual. Apprebenſions 3 
Therefore no eoverons Man is f e ehr 
Me are not there fore to ha ve o Eye upon the bare 
local Diſpoſition of the Propoſtion, which produces 
no change in the Mind but we arg t account, as Syl- 
logiſms of the firſt-Bigure all thaſog where the Medi- 
um is the 8ubjett in he Propoſition, here the greater 
Term is (that ia to ſay, the Attribute of the (Conglu- 
Gon( the Attribute in that Where che leſſer Texm is 
(chat is to ſuj the SubjeRt of che Cauglufion,) And 
here fore thoſe only. on the contrary, are 80, be rec 
oed of rhe fourth Figures whore che Medium ig 
Atitibute im he n 
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Ad ſo we ſhall call. them, hoping no body will take 
ie amiſt, fine we give notiee beforechand: that b — 


Word Figure we underſtand V a dren D 
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= i E frft Figure | TILE is that where the Medium is 
the Subject ip, the Mzjor, and hat Attribute in 
the Minor. | E 
Tbiz Figure, hae but two. Ries, Ty = 
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The Minor muſt be 15 nat ve. * — 


For if. it were degative, the Major would be affir- 
mative by the third general Rule, and the Concluſion 
negative by the fifth. Therefore the greater Term 
would be taken univerſally in the Conc,ufion, becauſe 
is would be negative, and particularly in the Major, 
becauſe that it is its Attribute in this Figure, and that 
it would be affirmati ve, which would be contrary to 
the ſecond Rule, which forbids concluding from the 
particular to the general. This Reaſon holds good 
alſd in the third Figure, where the greater Ferm is 
alſo in the Attribute 1 in dhe Maler., tige 
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For the Minor being affirmative by the preceding 
Rule, the Medium, which is the Attribute there, is 
taken particularly. Therefore it ought to be univer- 
ſal in the Major, where it is the 8ubject, which ren- 
ders it univerſal: Otherwiſe it would be twice ta- 


ken particuiarly, contrary to the _ general Rule. 
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6 Dr M r RTI | 
"This F ere can be but four Modes of Fog firſt LR” £ 

We ſhewed in the preceding Chapter, that there 
can be but ten concluding Modes. But of theſe ten 
Modes, A, E E. and A. O. O. are excluded by the firſt 
Rule of this Figure, which is, that the Minor ought 
to be affirmative. 

I. A. I. and O. A. O. — by the ſecond; 
which is that the Major ought to be univerſal. 

A. A, I. and E. A. O, are excluded by the fburth 
Corollary of general Rules. Por the lefler Term be- 
ing the Subject in the Minor, it cannot be univerſal, 
but that the Concluſion may be fo too 

And conſequently there remain but theſe four Modes: 

A. A. # 

2 Affirm. A. 1. 4 2 Negat. E - — 

Which was what was to be demonſtrated: - * 

Theſe four Modes, that they might be the more 
eaſily retained, have been reduced to artificial Wosds, 
whoſe three Syllables denote the three Propoſitions, 
and the Vowel of each SyNable ſhews which this Pro 
poſition ought to be. 80 that theſe Words have this 
great Convenience in the Schools, that one fingle 
Word clearly expreſſes a fort of Syllogiſm, Which 
could not otherwiſe be ag >a by great Cir- 
cumlocution. 
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ſuffer thoſe fo. die of Hunger, TO Moms 


to feed; 
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FE. What iich i followed: 5 * + evo is 
eber to by" deſired, 
R- There are ſome Pleaſures that aye 2 by a 


juſt Repentance, | 
0. Titrqert there aye four: Plegfues that ere une to 
be Ar ir. py 
goin? "\ i bie! WI e 1 1 undd N 


uu, of the Ab., 0 


— in this Figure the greater Term rows or 
denied of the Medium taken uni venſally; and that fame 
Medium afterwards afſirmed in the Minor uf the leſſer 
Term or Subject of the Conclufions it is exident that 
itis founded enly upon two the ans for the 
nere the other ſor t. negatiue mm 
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Principle ofchratfirdiative Modes. 
That which agrees with an Idea taken univerſally, agree 
4ſ% with» everything ofiruhich thut Idas it afftrmce, . o. 
* NR the: Sabina hiat uta, ur which is bre hen dd 
"bg th, Betdhified of l lan Fur theſe: Ex porfiions 


are ſynonymous. Aon od: ni dh e 


Thus the Idea of ꝗuima] agreeing with all Men, 
agrees alſo with all the Zchiopians. This Principle 
bas been ſo thoroughlyexplained in the Chapter where 
we treated of the Nature of affirmative Propoſitions, 


chat it is not neceſſary to d ſay any thing further of it 


here 
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bete, It will be enough to hint, that in the Schools 
it is generally expreſſed thus: Quad con venis conſequenti, 
. that h . Word conſequent 
is underſtood: Sacral ide uch d, l is affirmed ano. 


ther, and by — the Subject of which it is 


affirmed q becauſe in effect the Attribute is drawn by 
confequence from the Subject: If he is a 1785 he is an 


Animal. an W. We er Ae J 34 


v9. 


Principle of the negative Modes. | 
That which is denied of an Idea taken unizer{ally, is denied: 
If every * of which thas 28 is affirmed, 


Tre i devietefell heh 4 15 therefore denied) 
of all Men, becauſe they are Animals. Phi el-- 
{ed in the Schools — Quod negatur de con ſi quemti, 

egatur de antecedenti, What we have ſaid in treating 
of negative Propoſitions, excuſes · us from ſpea ling fur- 
ther of it here. 

We are to obſerve, that only the ſirſt Figae con- 
cludes all A. E. I. G0. 

And' that only the fame concludes A. The reafbw- 
of which is, that tu the intent that the Concluſion may 
be 's' univertal- Affirmative, the leſſer Term · muſt be 
taken ly in the Minor, and! ntly be ite 
Subject, and the Medium its Aetribute : From whence” 
it happens, that the-Medium' 48 taker bete particu- 
larly. it muſt there fare be. taken generally in the 
Maj jor (by the en general Rule) nely be 
its Fudhest. Now in this it isthat the firſt Figure 
conſiſts that the Medium 44 the 8abject in the Major. 
and. the Attribute in the Minor. * 
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Rules; FEA * Wee of rhe ſecond Piure 
Nn i H AMEN: 4 ee SRI CID! \/ 
r HE ſecond Figure is chat Shaw the Medium i is 
twice the Attribute: And from thenceit follows 
that in order to its being neceflarily neee the 
2 een be obſerved. | 
BY win Favs wg nQnt ry 
R n 
One of the two firſt Propoſitions muſt be negative, and 8 
Ne —— . be fo e the Yn 0 nN 


T 4 * 21 E a ty, * « 1 0 1 hc 


For if they: were: ech bent the Medium, 
which is always the Attribute, would be twice taken 
8 contrary to the ſirſt gonerad Bales... 18 
3 + it 22 its © 2 a 
poi l . 8 lt lan 18007 


The . nne, 6101 


If 3-3 "re BY 
| e the G being negative, * greater 
Terms or the Attribute, is ta hen ννetſally . Nou 
this ſame Ferm is the Subject of the Mor. „ Tpere- 
fore it ought to be univerſal, and conſequently, 1 it muſt 
wake mg Major univerſal; IH SÞ0% dk? 4 "Tn wy! + vt Yw 
drt: Sn d + 8 EY 8 
DzuonsT AAT TON. 
That there tan be bur Fanden in the ſetond Figure. 


Of the ten concluding Modes, the four affirmative 
are excluded by the firſt Rule of this Figure, which is, 
that one of the Premiſſes ought to be negative. 

O. A. O. is excluded by the ſecond Rule, which is, 


* the Major ought to be univerſal. : 
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E, A. O. is excluded here for the ſame Reaſon that 


it is ecfuded in 3 becauſe the leſſer 


Term is alſo the Subject in the Minor. 
of theſe ten Moles therefore remain but ill four. 


K GenetalS K. r. 2 Particular E. I. O. 


N LA. O. 1 Ma 
Which was the Thing o he demonſtrated.” 


Theſe four Modes have been compri anderthel 
Sigel Words - eee + 


n Ol, Anal 132 l gas * OR 
» SA-, Every good Man is to be blieveld ; 
RE. Tur gere no good Man is a Liar, 


5 OA All that are of Jeſus Chrift,c eruci fy "tha uſe 

MES- All _— es 4 ſeft luxurious Life do not cru- 
the Fle 

1 RES- ; "Therefore none Jock are of Chriſt, Fe 


Es. 0 Ne wi rewe is contrary to the Low of Truth: 
TI. ä "Theres 4 Love of Peace that is. Funny, i 10 


1 4011 the Love of Truth 5. - i 
NO. ＋ herefſore there is 4a Love of Peace that i 11 10 
Virtue. 
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BA 15 u Erne is accom ied with rretigns 
RO There is a Zeal rn Af 
* 0 eee there 1 Zeal that is 10 fan rene, 


1 l . t 71 11 


- Foundation Cl — uu Figure. wg 


It would be cif to be all theſe, yariqus ſorts of 
Arguments to one and the ſame Principle in a few more 
Words ; but it is better to teduee tu ot them to one 
Principle, and two to another, becauſe; the Depen- 
dence and Connection they have with n 6 up! Prin- 
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254 LOGIC: Or; be 

Firſt Proneipler of Arguments in Ceſare aud Feſtino. 

The firſt of theſe Principles is that which allv [crves 
for a Foundation. ta the negative Arguments of the firſt 
Figure. ; to wit, That what i denied of a univerſal. Idea, 
is alſa denied of every Thi 7. which that Idea it Germed, 
that is to ſay, of all the Sub « of that Idea. For it is evi- 
dent that the Arguments in Ceſare and ia Fef{:no ate 
eſtabliſhed upon this Principle. To ſhew, for in- 
ſtance, that no $209 Man is a Liar, I have affirmed, 
to be believed, of every good Man, and denied Liar of 
every Man that is to be believed, by ſaying that no 
Liar is to be believed. It is true, that this way of de- 
nying is indirect, fince inſtead of denying Liar of be- 
lie vable, I have denied believable of Liar. But as nega- 
tive uniyerſal Propoſitions are fimply denied; by de- 
nying the Attribute of a univerſal Subject, we deny 
that univerſal Subject of the Attribute. 
This however ſhews, that Arguments in Ceſare arc 
in ſome manner indirect, fince what ought to be de- 
nied in them, is only denied in them indirectlyʒ but as 
this does not hinderthe Mind from taking the Strength 
of the Argument clearly and 'eafily, they may be 
reckoned direct; underſtanding that Term to ſignify 
clear and natural, SO» 
_ Thisalſo fhews, that theſe two Modes, Ceſare and 
Feſtino, differ from the two of the firſt Figure, Cela- 
rent and Ferio, only in that its Major is inverted. But 
tho' it may be ſaid, that the negatiye Modes of the 
firſt Figure are more direct; yet it often happens, that 
theſe two of the ſecond Figure, which antwer to them 
are more natural, and that the Mind more.cafily falls 
upon them. For in that, for inſtance, which we juſt 
now, propoſed, tho? the direct Order oi the Negation 
required us to ſay: No Man that js to be believed in 4 
Liar, which would have made an Argument in Cela- 
rent; yet our Mind is more natarally incl ined to ſay, 
that no Liar is to be believed. | 
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es Fr peel of, Arguments in Cam it's bes 6p ; yd roch, 
7 9 theſe two Modes 'this Medluc is des of | 
7 oe of be Conclufion, and denied of the gab 
i- 2 Which Thews that they ate eſtabliſhed dic 
bs this Principle: Al that i comprehended within the i 
= | Bf gre! rev a ape wk ug of he | 
1 1 it is denied, the Attribute of a utgative pr. i| 
57 150 taken i im irs full Exzenfion, as has” een » proved 1 
5 fo the ſecon Part. i 
True Chriffianis comprebended within thi Exten- 
1 Gan. of charitable, fince every true. Chriſtian is chari- 9 
2 table: Charitable is denied of metcilels tawirds the 
1 Poor ; therefore true Chriftian is denied bf mercileſs 1 
y towards the Poor. Which produces this Argument: 2 

Every true Chriſtian is charigable':  * [1 
e No Man that is mereileſs towards the Poor is charitable 3 51 
N Therefore no Man that is ne rcileſi towards the Poor is 4 5 


$1 true Chriſtian. _ 
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inen 3 
"We can conclude only particularly in . 


For the Minor being always affirmative, the leſſer 
Term, which is here the Attribute, is particular. 
Therefore | it cannot be uni verſal in the Coneluſion, 
where it is the Subject, becauſe" this would be to con- 
clude the general of the Particular, contrary to the ſe- 
cond general Rule. 


8 DzMonsTaRATION | 
— That there can be but fix Modes in the third Figure. 


Of the ten concluding Mode:, A, E. E. and A. O. O. 
are excluded by the firſt Rule of this Figure, which 
is, that the Minor cannot be negative. 
A. A. A. and E. A. E. are excluded by the ſecond 
Rule, which is, that the Concluſion cannot be general 
There remains then but ſix Modes. 


A. A. I. E. A. O. 

e. i . 4 3 Neg SE: I. O. 

| LATE 4. O. A. O. 

Which was what was to be demonſtrated. 

This has been reduced to theſe — Words 
tho' in another Order. 


PDA- hs infinite diviſibility of Marter i is aeg . 
ible, _ 

RA - The in finite droiſibility of Matter i is very certain. 

"FIL _ Therefo ore there are Very <errans Thisgithat are 


incom hre hen, ble. 107 4 
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LA- Every Man it hit own 2 | 
 PTON, There fort thert are N en 1 canner: pare 
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DI- There are wicked Men in 1. = Kult For- 
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* „. I erefpre 1 there ary ſome poor Men that are Kings, 


for if it were twice taken particularly, they might be 


would not be the ſame Thing. 
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as: Tir, Men are nuſerabies 
« 1 Thetefor?- there are Mien mi web . the 
' flouriſhing Fortunes, * EN 


9 1 Servant of Cod is 4 Kin +1 
Th. There are ſome Servants of Go 12 are "Poor's 


4-+ © "way * 


#0 * 
500 : 3 fene pere Anger 1 that, aje or blunies | 
1 90716 | 1 2 renn. 1 [ 
- CAR- Every ſort of Aug er is a Paſſionz | 


DO. . there are ſome Paſſrons that a are not 
blameable, 


f FE. No Folly Is eloquent : — 
RI- There are ſome Follies put into F igure ; 3 
SON. Therefore there are ſome Figures that are not elo- 
quent, | dvr 


Feounda tion of the third Fi igure, 


The ta Terms of the Concluſion being attributed 
in the two Premiſſes to one and the fame Term, which 
ſerves as the Medium, we may reduce the ein, 
Modes of this Figure to this Principle. ** 


Principle of the affirmati ve Mods ne lon 

W hen two Terms may be affirmed of one and the ſame Thing, 

they may alſo be affirmed one of the _—_ taken particu 
"kathy, 
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Tor being united to gether in that __ fince they 
both al 242 with it, it follows that they are ſometimes 
unitedRogether, and confequently that they may be 
— the one of the other n . that 

e muy be aſſured that two Terms have been affirmed 
of one and the fame thing, which is the Medium; that 
Medium muſt at leaſt once be taken univerſally ; for 


b 1 
FEI "Fs * 
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twb different Parts of one common Term, which 
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Principle oſthe negati ue Modes. 
zaun of 1100 Terms aur may he denied, and the, ot her af. 


e of the ſame! Things . daned. particularly | 


the one) of phe. at hen. olle flum i 36417 (iH Irn 
For it is certain that they are not always jolned to. 
ther, ſince they are not joined in this thing: There- 
ore they may ſometimes be denied the one of the 
ather ; that is to ſay, they may be denied the one of 
the other taken particularly. But ſor the ſame Rea- 
ſon; the Medium malt ar leaft.once be taken uni wei- 
ally in order to its being the ſame Things -. 


$Þ pg gg yr · b pic y ch h beh. e hd 
nne et. 
Of the' Modes "of the fourth Fgure. 


T HE fourth Figure is that wherein the Medium 


is the Attribute in the Major, and the Subject in 
the Minor. It is fo little natural that it would hardly 
be worth while to lay down Rules for it, were it not 


that nothing may be wanting tothe Demonſtration of 


all the ſimple manner of reaſoning. 


Ry t. E 1 i 


When the Major in affirmative, the Minor is , alway 


univerſal, 


For the Medium is taken particularly in the affir- 
mative Major beczuſe its its Attribute. It muſt 
therefore. (by the firſt general Rule) be taken gene- 
rally in the Minor: apd conſequently render it ubiver- 
ſal, becauſe it is its Subject. e Miger 
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For the leſſer Term is the Attribute in the Minor, 


and cone quently it is there taken particularly when 
it iafflrwative ; from whence 36 allows (by the 2d 
general Rule) that it muſt alſo be particular in the 


Concluſion ; ichen ret dee is 
us Subject. en 294922 
or to * {7 < v L K 3. 


lunthe negative Modes the Maj en dug bt 70 be OY 
For >the Concluſion being negative, the greater 
Term is taken there generally: It muſt therefore (by 
the zd general Rule) be alſo taken generally in the 
Premifſes, Now it is the Subject of the Major, as 
well as in the zd Figure; and confequently/as well 


in this as in the 2d Figure, _- taken generally, it_ 


wal make the Major general. 


\DEMONSTRAVION, 
That there can be but five Modes in the four Figures. 


Of the ten concluding. Modes, A. I. L and A. O. 
O. are excluded by the firſt Rule. 
A. A. A. and E. A E by the ſecond. 

O. A. O. by the third. 

80 that there remains no more than theſe ſive. 


| A. E. E 
2 Affirm. 17 2 1. 3 Negat. -1 - — 


"Theſe five Modes may be included! in theſe artifi- 
cal pegs. | 
7 1 ei muibs M. 5! 2801 

| BA R. Mil che Miracles of, Nature art ordinary. vt 

ee thing that. in or wary, does opt Aris ut 

RI. - Therefore there, are things, f has dv mat ftrike "as 

which are Miracles of Nature. Tuzrd- 1 


CA- All the Evils of Life ſoon paſs away. 
LE N. ll tranſitory Evils art not to be fe red ; 
728 "Thivefore LT of the Evil that af! 4,4 A 
feared are Evil of this Life. 
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oh DI. Some Folli ſprak Truth: Nee 1.5 

BA. Whoever ſpeaß, Truth deſeruis to be followed ; 
118. Therefore there art forte bf them t har deſerve, 
menden followtd, though they fill ae Fools. 
FES. No Virtue is a nutural Quality: i 
P A- Every natural. Quality has God for its fu} 

5 Author; e hank bd 

MO. Therefore "there are Qualities that have God 
For their Author which are not Virtues. 

M3 ShDUanghy vals at 6; * ua $317 

eo FRE- | No wretched Man is content CLOS 

81. There ares ſome Perſons content who are poor; 

+ SOM. Therefore there are ſome poor Men that are 

„ene et pretcheds +; > with 64-6; 

It may not be amiſs to give notice, that theſe five 
Modes are generally expreſſed thus:  Baralipton, Ce- 
lantes, Dabitis, 'Fapeſmo, Friſeſmorum ; which proceeded 
from this, that Ariſtotle not having made a ſeperate 
Figure of theſe Modes, they have been looked upon 
to be only indirect Modes of the firſt Figure, under 
Pretence than the Conclufion' was inverted, and that it: 
Attribute was its true Subject. For which Reaſon 
thoſe who have follow'd this Opinion, have pur for 
the firſt Propoſition that where the Subject of rhe 
Conel uſion has a Place; and for the Minor that where- 
in ſtands the Attribute. 

And thus they have given nine Modes to the firſt 
Figure, four direct, and five indirect, which they have 
included in theſe two Verſes.. Ss 
Barbara, Celarent, got Ferio, Baralipton, 
Celantes, ' Dabitis, Fapeſmo, Friſeſumorum. 
And for the other two Figures: 
Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, Darapt ;, 
Felapt on, Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Feriſ on. 
But as the Concluſion being always ſuppoſed (ſince 
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it is what is always to. be proved) cannot popes 
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be ever {aid to be inverted, we thought it would be 
%; better always to, take for the Major that, Propofition 
fe, || where, the Attribute of the Congluſion a 5 
ts sin 


which: obliged ' us to, invert theſe artificial Wor, 
order to put the Ma jor bell, So that for their better 


Retention they may be included in this Verſe; - 
fi * * 0 YT 1. 44H <4 . eh 123 CENY i 2% 
Harbari, Calentes, Dibatis, . Feſpamo. Friſeſom, > 5M 
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f the ſeveral ſorts. of Syllogiſms. 
From all that has been ſaid we may conclude, that 
there are nineteen ſorts of Syllogiſms, which may be 
Tf 514 eV Q 


hs divided in i Manners ei 
General 5. |  ATATMAattVe 7. 
ö A ee Ie lata. LNegative 12. 
ive act Vet eien 
%% late thoſe which copelude 3 + 
ate e | 0 8514 69 
ON 4. According to the different Figures by ſubdivi- 
der ding them by the Modes, which has already been 
ite ſufficiently done in the Explication of each Figure. 
on 5 Or, on the contrary, acco ding to the Modes, 
for by ſubdividing them by the Figures; which will 
"he again produce nineteen ſorts of Syllogiſmis, becauſe 
re- thete ate three Modes, whereof each concludes only in 
one ſingle Figure ; fix, whereof each concludes in two 
rſt Figures; and one, which concludes in all the four, 
18 N 20 | Sr rt 
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Of complex Syllogiſms,. and how they mag be reduced 

into common Syllogiſms, and judged ef by the Jame 
Rules. „U HS, p 
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ee MW 2 1* muſt be- confeſſed; that if there are ſome to 
eh hom Logicbis of ule; there are many to whom it 
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is of diſad vantage; and it muſt at the time be 
aknowledged thatthere ate none whom it more hurtt 
than thoſe Who value themfclves mot upon it, and 
who affect with greateſt Vanity to apptar;poud Logi- 
cians : For this very Affectaion being tbefigns of x 
foperficidl little, Mind, it Happens that nr 
ſelves more to the Bark of the Rules, than to good 
Senſe, Which is the Heart of them, the are eaſily 
induced to reject Arguments that are indeed very 
) 4 betauſe they ha ve not depth enough to ad- 
jaſt them xo the Roles, which only hel tonlead them 
n imperſectly underſtood 
them. 0a 1 wont To 9d * 714) 
[ Corvebidrtbis Baule, which has a ſtrong TinQure 
of Pedantry unbecoming a Gentleman, we ; ſhould 
examine the Solidity of an Argument rather by the 
natural Light of Reaſon than by the Forms; and one 
of the beſt means of ſucceeding! in it, when any diffi- 
culty ae, is to make others ot the fame, Nature 
upon different Matters add when we plainly find, that 
in good Senſe it concludes duly, if at the {ame time 
we percie ve that it contains ſomething u hich we do 
not think conformable to the Rules, we ought:rather 
to believe that it is more for want of ur diſlinguiſh- 
ing properly, than trom-their being really contrary to 
them. IE mig © 
But the Arguments of which it is more difficult to 
judge rightly; and wherein it is very eaſy to be de- 
ceived,” are thoſe, which, as we have already a d, 
may be called compltæ, not barely becauſe they con- 
tain à complex Prop: ſition ) but becuſe the Terms of 
the Conclaftion-bermg:complex; wert not taken quite 
entire in each of the Premilles to be gained with the 
Medium, buronly a part of one of the Terms. As 
in this Example: ibs 
The Sun is an inſeuſible Thing : 
_ «The Perſian adorned the Sun 3 
"Therefore the Perſians adorned an inſenſible Te ; 
4 ere 
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Where we ſce, that the Cooclufion having for its 
Attribute, adorrd” an iſenſible Thug only a part of it 
lput in the nn n afl Thing, and 
* robe Mor. ins th 18913 Au 75 Ne O I 
with forte of 8) ſins we 


em. mant rows Thing We fall ſhew, 1005 ow th 
ood ne be reduced to the incomplex Syllogiſau, of hie 
fily we habe hitherto treated in er to judge of meal, by 
ery the ſame Rules. WWD 
ad- And in the ſecond laat we: {hall Me w, that more 
em bRutes may be given to judge at ſight af the 
20d eſs and Wesbveſs of theſe complex-8yliogilme, 
without the help of any Reduction Te 
are It is a very un ꝛccountable thing that tho! Logiel is 
id val ued perha above its deſerts, even ſo/far as to 
he aver, that it is abfolutely neceſſary for the attaining 
ne the Sciences; yet it is treated of with ſo little care, 
fi- that hard anyrhing is Aid of ſuch things ar may be 
re of ſome uſe! For Authors are generally contented with 


at pr bs, hog Rules for fimple Syllogiſms ; and almaſt 
the'Exampl-s produced to explain them, are ſa 
lo clear,” that no och ever tobk it in his Head to pro- 
«© | poſe them ſerioſly in any Diſcourſe. For who was 
he ever heard to form ſuch Syllogiſms as theſe? Every 
0. Min is um Animal: Herter is a Manz therefore Heer is 
(4 an Animal. 
0 hut litrle care has been taken to apply the Rules 
of Syllogiſms to Argum-nts; whoſe Propofitions- are 
complex; though this be oſten prt try difficult, and that 
there are ſ-veral' Arguments offthis Nature, which 


chir” (beſides the uſe of fuchi a 
„ 0 mer rly ſimple. This - 
de more clearly percei ved by FRY 1 
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We have aid, for Example that all the Propofl 
| tions compoſed of Verbs: active, are cemplex in ome 
” manner z and of theſe Propofitions Arguments are of. 
| ten made, whoſe Form and Strength it is difficult to 
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|| Conceive, a5th's which, we have already, propoſcd Y | 
| 1 y way of Example. . 11 7 * Ti 
| 9. 3% ES 4 11 N nn We 
| * The arvine Law commands us to hanour Kings: O he 
= 1 Louis XIV IA Ku g;, n þ 
| | | | A here ore. the divine Law command. us honagr Louis F 
—_ \ een "oe 
IS © Some Perſons of weak Underſtanding have accu- 


= ſed this ſore of $yl:ogiſms of being defectiye ; becauſe l 
= ſay they, they are compoſed of pure Affirmatiyes in | 

1 the ſecond Figure, which is an eſſential Fault# But 
1 ſuch perſons WW plainly ſhewed, they . conſulted 
= the Letter and Bark of the Rules more than the Light 
=_ of Reaſon, by which thoſe Rules were: found out: 
For this Argument is ſo trueand ſo concludin g, that 
if it, were contrary to the Rule, it would be Proof 
that the Rule wer: Alle and not the Argument bad. 

I fay then, iſt, that this Argument is goed. For 
in this Prop dofition : The divine Law. commands us to 
lonour Rings; this Word Kings is taken generally for 
all Kings in particular; and 5 XIV 
is of the number of thoſe whom the divine La com- 
% ͤ [ Ooon: 

I ſay, in the ad place, that King, which is the M- di- 
um, is not the Attribute jn this Propoſition. The divine 
Lau, commands us to honour Kings ; though it b: joined 

to the Attribute commands, which is — — | 
For that which is à real Attribute is aftirm'd, and a- | 

ees: Now Ving is not affirm'd, and does not necel- 
farily agree with the Law of God : x The Attribute 
is reſtrained by the Subject. Now the Word King 
is not reſtrained in this e 3 The divine Law 


1 


commands us to honour Kings, fince it is taken Sener, 
| ut 


anſwer, that it is the Subject of another Pro 
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But if any one ask what-it is then? it is eaſy. to 
tion 
included in that. For when I ſay, that the Divine 
Law commands us to honour Kings, as I attri buteCom- 
mand to the Law, ſo I attribute Honour to King: 
For it is the very ſame thing as if I ſaid, The drome 
Law commands that Kings be honaured... : 
So again, in this Concluſion : The divine Law com- 
mands us to honour Louis XIV. Louis XIV is not the 
Attribute, though joined to the Attribute; but on the 


| contrary he is the Subject of the included Propofition. 


For it is juſt as if I ſaid: The divine Law commands 


that Louis XIV be honoured. : / | 


Thus theſe Propoſitions being diſentangled in this 
maker. 7... 
The divine Law commands that Kings be honoured 2 
Louis XIV. is a King; 1 

Therefore the divine Law commands that Louis XIV 
be honourd, | 

It is evident, that the whole Argument conſiſts in 
theſe Propoſitions, _ 

Kings ougtt to be honoured 3 | 
Louie XIV is a Kings, © * 

Therefore Louis XIV ought to be honoured: 
And that this Propofition ; The divine Law commands, 
which ſeemed to be the principal, isa Propoſition 
only incidental to this Argument, which is joyned 
to the Affirmation, to which the Divine Law ſerves 
as a Proof. hag en T 

t is alſo manifeſt, that this Argument is of the firſt 

Figure in Barbara, the fingular Terms, as Loni XIV, 
paſſing fot univerſal; becauſe they are taken in their 
hole Extent, as we have already obſerved: 


ExAur LE 2. 
For the ſame reaſon this Argument, which ſeems to 
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There are other Arguments that ſeem to be mere 


Affumatiyes in the ad Figure, and which yet are 
very good: As, 
Every 82 Paſtor is ready 1 to lay down. bis Life for his 
Sheep: 
| Now there are few Paſtors at. this Day that are ready. #0 
lay down their Life for their Sheep; 
Therefore at this Day there are few_good Paſtors, 
But what makes this Argument good is, that init 
we conclude affirmatively only in appearance, For the 


Minor is an excluſivc FPxopoſit ion, which, in its Senſe 
containg this Negative : 5 Many, the Paſtars-at this 15 


are not ready to lay down their Li e for their Shee Th t And 
the Concluſion alſo may naturally be reduce to this a 
Negative: May of the: Paſiors at this Day art ot good * 
Baſis... ov” 9111 i012 9 8 oO No bus A on MN = 0 
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Here follows another Arzüment which being off 
the firſt Figure, teens to ade ©" negative: einer. 3 
and which yet is very good. ; 
All roſe who cannot hob of whay rhe love wy out | 
of the reach of their Bemie t: 23% gr 7 
©" Now whin's Man Hits bevy bus Goch he ene be 
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es gere all rhoſe who dave nothing bus God, are wr M 
the reach of their Enemi1. 009 el 21291 i 16) to 


['W What makes this Argument very good, is, that the Minor 
Wet is negative only in appearance, and is in effect arma. 


For the Subject of the Major, which ought to be 
the Attribute in the Minor, is not thoſe who.can be rob- 
0 bed of what they love ; but on the contrary, thoſe: who 
cannor be robbed of is , Now this is what: is affirmed 
of thoſe who love nothing but God ʒ ſo that the Senſe 
ure | of the Minor is: 181 1 bono 085 5W Woh 
/ Now all thoſe that love nothing tut Cod, areof the num 
ber of theſe who cannot be robbeel of what they love; which 
is vil y an affirmative Propoſition, 
E x AM'P'LE/56- 110 518 3997 
This i is what happens again, when Ager 3s an 
„ excluſive Propofition : As, 5003 
bits Only the Friends of God art happy v4 1 
| Now there are rich Men who are not the Friends 
 Thivefort there are rich Men who are not h 
Por the Particle oz/y makes the firſt ropoſition of 
this Syllogiſm be equivalent to theſe two: The Friends 
= of God are gy ppy and 4d ot her Men who are ger Friends 
7 of God are wat happy. We 
Now as it is u pon this ſecond P;bylofition, * * 
Strength of the Argument depends, the Minon which 
ſeemed to be negative, becomes affirmative ; becauſe 
the Subject of Erbe e Major, which ought to be the At- 
tribute in the Minor, is not Friends of Cod, 1 
. * who are not Friends of God; ſo that the whole Argu- 
ment ought to be taken D z A 
ig of Allabeſe ihe! are nat: Friends ho e are not happy: 
mor, New there are: rich Meu who rhe number e 4 oſe 
E 'whoarve not Friends of Goa. «* 
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thing to ſay e ee Man is not the Friend 
of God as to ſay affirmatively, that he is no Friend 
of God 3 that is to ſay, of the SLE: ned eee 
are ee of Go Aro wiherady : lane; 
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ery 05 115 ih ie ig one of them rhat is nega 
5 L Ny in a e 'and affirmative in effect; 25 
now . and as will further appear by 
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That which has no Parts cannot + pr iy the 2 
Witt unt: 0 


Dur Soul has no Parts; 
Therefore our Soul cannot periſh by the Diſſolution of its 
Parts. 


There are ſomethat produce this kind of SyHogi fm 4 
| to prove, that we are not to pretend that this Axiom 
i of Logic, We can conclude nothing from pure Negatives, is 

| 


true generally, and without diſtinction: But they did 5¹ 
not take notice, that in the real Senſe, the Minor of 

| this*Syllogiſm, and others the like,,,is [affirmative ; \ 
| becaufethe'Medium,' which is the Subject of the Ma- 10 
| — is its Attribute. Nowe the Subject of the Major 91 
if not, that which hat Barts, but that which, has no Parts. R 
Aud thus the Senſe af the Minor is 3 Our Soul isa thing th 
whith but un Parts, which isa Propofition/affirmative ſu 


of negative Attribute!!! *. 
he ſame Per ſous dab eie n that negative 0 
Ar uinedes/are ſometimes conc] pon account Jay 

Examples 2 John i at po nk . he 15 df 


not Man, No Animal ſees, therefore no Mag. fees,” But jet 
they NioulUconfider; that theſe Arguments are only "a 
— — and that tio me concludes any o- 40 
ctherwiſcithan in virtue fa Hopoſit in under. 


and which conſeqaratly vag 59 bein, the Mid: che 
* 


that may confirm the other; which for that reaſon 


tho not expreſsd Now io both of theſe Examples, 
the Propoſition underitood is neceſſarily affitmative 
bu the firſt, th is, every Man i Rational; John is not Ra- 
tional ; therefore John is not a Man. And in the other: 
Every Man is an Animal: No Animal ſees ; therefore no 
Man ſcet. Now no body can ſay, that theſe Syllogi- 
ſms are pure Negatives. And conſequently Enthy- 


memes that conclude only becauſe they include thefe 
Syllogtſms entire in the Mind of him that makes them, 


cannot. be brought as [Inſtances to ſhew that ſome- | 
times there are Arguments made up of pure Nega- 
tives, which are concluſive. od ab Ls 15 
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A general Principle, by which, without any Reduction 


to the Figures and the Modes, we may judge of the 
goodneſs or viciouſueſs of any Syllogiſm. 


WE have ſeen how we may judge whether com- 
plex Arguments are concluſive or vicious, by 


N . \ 
redueing them to the Form of the moſt common Ar- 


Puments; in order to judge of them by the common 
Rules.” But as it is not probable that our Mind 
ſhou'd ſtand in need of this Reduction before it make 
ſuch a Judgment; we were apt to believe that there 
muſt be ſome more general Rules, whereon even the 


c ummon ones muff be grounded; by ich We might 


mare eaſilyidi ſcovet the goodneſs or defect of all ſorts 


ot Syllogiſms. And what weltkought upon this Sub- 
jedt was this. 2401 een NN 0 4 NH tv 
When we would prove a Propoſition whoſe Truth 
does nat evidently appear, all that we have to do, 
ſeems'to be to findiout a Propoſition better known 


* J * 


may 
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may be called the cou i Propoſition : But becauſe 
it cannot contain it Expteſly and in the ſame Terms ; 
ſince if it did ſo, it would not be at all different from 
it, and fo would be of no uſe for making it clear; it is 
necefliry thete ſhould'be yet another Propofirionz to 
ſhew that that which we have called containing, does 
indeed contain that which it is the deſign to pro ve. 
And this ma be called Applicati ve. Nato 1118170 
a aMirmative” Syllopiſms it is often indifferent, 
which of the two is called containing 3 becauſb they 
doth in ſome ſort coſita in the Conclufion, and mutu- 
N ſerve to ſhew that the other contains it. 

or Example, if I doubt whether a vicious Man 
be miſerable, and argue thus: aoitulon 
Dry one that is a Slave to his Paſſion is miſerable 
Every vicious Man is a Slave to his Paſſions 3 

Therefore every virions Minis miſtrabie 01 25 1 
Whatever P. opoſition you take, yon may ay that 
it contains the Conclufion, and that the other ſhews 
it. For the Major contains it, becauſe Have to his Paſ- 
Fons contains within it ſelf viciens; that is to ſay, vi- 
cious is included in its extent, and is one of its Sub- 
| Jefts is the Minor ſhews. And the Minor contains 
Tt alſo; becauſe Sve to his Taffiogs comprehends in its 
Idea that of mrſerabls; asthe'Majarfheaws: 220 121 
Nevertheleſs as the Major is almoſt always more ge- 
neral, it is uſually booked upon to be the containing 
As for negative Syllogiſms, as they have but one 
nepative Propofitivngandis' the Negation it proper- 
Iy rluded in the Neyatioh only, it ſeems that the 
negative Propoſtibt vught always tobe taken for the 
containing zöd the Afffrmatrve for the Applitative 
only; whether the Negative be the Major as in Cela- 
THF, Ferib, Cxſare, Feſtive g; or whether it be the Minor, 
'as In Camefires and Baroc o. 
For ft i prove by eee no covetous 
nor} 
Fil 
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5168250 r happy; Ma n is cunt ent: 
+ 8110 1 Na co vet on May routen 5 e none T 
mon} 10 hrt fare noc ot o day 15 Ne "nn : 508 
„Atti more natural to ſay; that the Minor wi ch I 
negative, conti ins the Conclufipn, which alſo is nega- 
tivb; and: that the Major. is to ſhe w that it contains 
it: For this Minor No coverons Man is content, totally ſe- 
parating content from-coverous, does alſo ſeparate, from 
it boßßyz fince acec ding 0 dhe Major, happy ia totally 
included in the extent of content. OW] 514 40 Pol idle 
tas not hard to ſhew that all, the Rules we have 
given, ſerve only to prove that the Concluſion is con- 
tained in one of the firſt Propoſitions; aud, that the 
Concluſion ſhews it; and that Arguments are vicious 
only when we fail to obſerve this, and that they are 
always good when we do-obſerve.it- , For all theſe 
Rules may be reduced to two principal ones, Which 
are the Foundation of the others The one, that 10 
Term cun be more general in the Contlufion t hau in the Pre- 
miſſes,” Now this viſibly depends upon this, general 
Principle, that the Premiſſes ought to contain the Concluſwn, 
Which could: not be, if the — Term being in the 
Premiſſes and in the Concluſion, it had leſa extent in 
the Fremiſſes than in the Concluſion: For the leſs ge- 


does not contain a/ Men. 
The other gene ral Rule is, that the! Nedim onght as 
leaſt once to be taten waiverſally ; Which depends again 
upon this Principle, that abe Ch iun 82 by Of co 
tained in the Premiſſes, Eor ſuppoſe we werte tu prove 
that! ſome Friend o G bal i o and that in or des there- 
T0 we us'd this Propoſiti on, High Man ig fer, id 
ſay that it will neyer evidently be {cen that this. Pro- 
puſition contains the Conclufian; but byanother F 
1 where the Medium, which is holy Man, r 
e taken univerſally. For it is exident that to the in- 
tent that this Propeſition, ſons holy Max i Pror, may 
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contain the Conclufion ſome Friend of Ga Pear pe 1 1 
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other they have it in c ny, Now a particular 
Term has no de bine erfand Lade — con- 
tains no more than what it includes in its Compre- 
henſion and Ide. and + ee DOD & 
And conſequently, to the intent that the Term ſom: 
holy Man, may-contain the Term ſome Friend of God ; 
it is neceſſary that un, f Go be contained in the 
rehenfion of the Idea of holy. S de ,418 <- 


comp 
Nowall that is contained in the comprehenſion of 


an Idea, maybe. univerſally affirmed of it All that 
is included within the comprehenfion of the Idea of 
Triangle may be affirmed of every Triane le: All that is 
included within the Idea of Mun, may be affirmed of 
every Man : And conſeqnently to the intent that Friend 
of God may be included within the Idea of holy Man 
it is neceflary that every Holy Man be the Friend of God. 


From whence it follows that this Concluſion, ſome 


Friend of God is Poor, cannot be contained in this Pro- 
poſition, ſome Holy Man is Poor, Where the Medium 
holy Man is not taken particularly, but by virtue of a 
jr <p where it may be ta ken univexſally, ſince it 
ought to ſhew, that a Friend of God is contained in the 
comprehenſion of the Idea of holy Man. This is what 
cannot be ſhewn any otherwiſe than by affirming 
Friend of God of holy Man taken univerſally, every holy 
Man is the Friend of God. And conſequently none of 
the Premiſſes would contain the Conclufian, if the 
Medium being taken particularly in one af the Pro- 

gie ge, wege got taken Cutter ey in the öder 

Vhich, was the thing to be demônſtratedl : 
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ch rz Lijms which feem to be ſaniccug. 20 


je Nowing, hes by bt an 593 Ny AAS : 
Part, what we mean by the exttut agd 


the com- 


pre henſi on of Terms, whereby we may judge when 
Propoſition does or does not contain another; we 
may judge of the goodneſs or badneſs of any Syllo- 
giſm, without conſidering whether it be ſample. or 
compound, complex or incomplex, and without gi« 
ving any attention to the Figures or to the Modes, by 


this one general Principle: 
oſulons ungbe to contain the Concluſi ion, aud the other ite. 
ſarw that is does contain it. This will be better r ; 
pulitndes by Exam plcsc: 


EXAMPLE 
«| doubt whethes this Argument be-good. 
It is 4 Chriflian's duty not to . 12 8. th 

2 Aion 2 81 h N Te 


1. he, 9 


That one of tbe; tao H- 


at "comp 
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Nowthofe that fight Dude omiulr: 4 e e 40 


3 it i- ne 8 


fiht Duels. + 


A not to = Wo 5 M 


Lhaye nothing to do to trouble a ge to know in- 


to wha Fi 
It 15 2 


ure or hat Mode 

for me to 
ſion be contained in. one 
and whether the other 


ma he reduced. -B 
16 cl 7 a 


5 800 be war b 50 KONG 


Zoncl, . 


mediately find that the firſt differing in nothing 
from the Conclufion, except that there is in one, 
thoſe that commit wicked Afions, and in the other, thoſe 
that fight Duels : That wherein there is, commit wicked 
Ao vd contain ON wherein there is, fighr Duels 
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10 
[ow it is manikelk hy the Senſe, that the Perm 
thoſe that commit Wicked *Aftibns, is taken wniverfaliy; 
and extends to all thofe that commit any wicked AG 


Duels, commit a wicked Aftion, ſhewing that to ſiyht Du. 
els is contained under this Term, comm t wicked tions 
does ufo ſhewthat the firſt Propoſition contains the 
\ Conclufion, 124100 51 01 A ; 
1 doubt whetker this Argument be gord. 
The Goſpel promiſes Salvation to Chriſtians : 
| There are withed Men that are Chriſt ann; 
. Therefore the Goſpel | Yomiſes wi lion te wicked Mem. 


Jo judge of itI need only to obſerve that the Ma- 
Jor cannot contain the Concluſion, unleſs the Word 
Chriſtians be taken generally for'all Chriſtine, and not 
for ſome Chriſtians en'y. For if the Goſpel promiſes 
Salvation only to ſome Chriſtians; it does'not follow 
that it promiſes it to Wicked Men that are Chriſtians; 
becauſe thoſe wicked Men maybe not ofthe number 
of thoſe Chriſtians to wham the Goſpe f profn i ſes gal- 
vation. Wherefore this Argument conefudes Well; 
but the Maj r is filſe, if the Word CYiſtiand be taken 
in the Major for 4 / Chr.ſtians; and it'concludes ill, if 
ie be taken only for ſome Chiiſtians ; for then the ſirſt 
| ee Rat eh Port WY AS 
But to Vbether it gught to be taken univer- blo: 
fally, muſt he done by another Rule whit m6 haye 1 
gzwen in the ſecond Part. viz, that except in matter of * 
"Fatty the thing of, which wogfhe is taken . univerſally, oy 
whey. it is in de fin tely expreſſed. Now tho? thoſe that vas 
rommit wicller Ad ions, in the firt-Example, and Chri- 
fun in the ſecond, be part af an Attribute, they 
' nevertheleſs ſupply the place of 9s 99 t im te. 
o ſpekt of the other part of the ſame Attribute. 
| they 
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W the IN alſe, ynleſs we.w under 


258 N Chriſtan', thoſe that live a 


0 in Which caſc hs. PFs ould. be. ae, 
— 55 ere are no wicked Ave Go ors. 
mably to the Goſpel. en 


Ex AMY L. 


It is eaſy to ſee by the ſame Pringiple that this Are | 


ument is ſtark naught. 
The divine Lau . ak us to obey ſecular Magiſtrate 
are not ſecular Magiſtrates 3 

Therefore the divine Lau does not command us to obey 
Bi 03 +; 

5 neither | of 3 firſt 8 n contains the 
Contlufion fince it does not follow from the divine 
Laws commanding one thing, that it does not com- 
mand another: And thus the Minor does indeed 
ſnew that Biſbops are not comprized under the Word 
ſeru lar Magiſt rates and that the command to honour 
ſecular Magiſtrates does not comprize Biſhops : But 
the Major does not ſay 
mand be ſides that, as it ought to do to include the 
Concluſion in virtue of that Minor, which is the Rea- 
nog ARE, Argument is good. 
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to # virions int rigue in colitodry to rbe Law of Gid 5 
0 There re Chriſtianity does not ase eee to obey 
thei afters in vicious Intrigues; REELS u n du 
= Port the ro 4b contarns the Conclifion Knee Dy the 
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nen Weed things. o, which we. affirm, that they: 
age not to be praiſed, — — they have the pro- 


that God made no other com— 


to the Law of God and 
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the e heing excluſiye, is equisslent to having 


ſaid, The divine Lau doe g nf qblige Ser unt obey them 


Maſters in. any thing; muxfary ta the la& Godt 11.1.) 
od 51ua25d r rw EN] wed NEUE boni&iaoo 105 


er may eaſity reſblvecthie common Meets 


this ſiogle Prineipte! ert lied env Et2 


Fe that 5s Wor are an Aui ma ſay be! en 
He that ſays you tt' i Gooſe, "nat that . art un Ui. 
1; Gore O07 ; SYV4TR 11H ts 10 8. udn 


Therefore he tha * yt yon take” « Gaſt; ſayf trub, 575" 
For h is enough to anſwer that neither of the two 
68 Propaſitio m conta the Concluſion ; fince if 
the Major contained it, differing ſrom the Conclu ſion 
only in that there is Auma in the Major, and Gooſe 
in the Concluſion, Animal muſt contain Gooſe, But 
Animal is taken particularly in this Major, fince it is 
the Attribute of this incident affirmative Propoſit ion, 
von are an Animal; and conſequently it could not con- 
tain Gooſe any otherwiſe than in its comprehenſion. 
To prove which it would oblige the Propounder to 
take the Word Animal uni verſally in the Minor, by 
affirming Gooſe of every Animal: Which neither is 
nor can be done, ſince Auimal is again taken particu- 
larly in the Minor, being again here as well as in the 
76 l the Attribute of this Ine dent: affirmative Pro- 
ition, you are an aon Indoisibe 
E x AMPLE 6. 8 > nano! 
By this too we may reſolve this ancient + 2a 
4 by St. Auſtin: 08 dn tn 
You are not auhat lane ITY NY 
201 Þ 19/\go 21 Am Mans own digd 107817 
0 Thee fore vous are not a Man. ⁹⏑ 9! | 
bie Argument! is invalid. by the Rules of nn 
becauſe it is of the firſt, and that the firſt Propoſition, 
which is its Minor, is negative. ut it ſuſſices to ſay, 
that the Concluſion. is not conta ĩned i the firſt” of 
thele Propolitions, and that the orher Fropoft ia ( 
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an Man) does not ſhew it to have been contained. 
therein For the Concluflön being) negative, che 
Term Nan is taken there unirerfally, and therefore 1d 
not contained in the Term vet I am; becauſe he 


that gays ſo is not. a/ Men, but only ſeme Man's as p- 
pears from his ſaying barely in the applicatixe Pro- 


— I am à Manz where the Term Man is te- 
lirained to a particular ſigniſication, becauſe it is the 
Attribute of an affirmative Propoſition. Now; the 
general 1 is an G ne Farticulare e 
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Olo ine 31 10 oed 
A L Lthoſe Syllogiſms, whoſe Propofitions are con- 

junctive, or compounded, are not conjunctive Syl- 
lopiſms 5 bue thoſe whoſe Major is compounded in 
ſuch a manner that it includes the whole Conclufion. 
They may be reduced to three Kinds; 5 the conditional 
the disjunffive and the copuluti vvqmqGG. 


od at 28 I i roy ditional Syllogiſms, * 1 
Conditional yllogiſms are thoſe, whoſe "Major 7 
a conditional Propof ition, that confains the whole 
Conclufion, as 50 BO TMR 
' If there be a God, we ought to lev hic: # "orci 
Bur there is a God ; F 5970u} 
Therefore we oftght 15 1 a0 
The Major hath two Part#'®Thefirft is called the 
Antecedent, If there ben Godly the fecond the Conſe- 
quent; ue ougbe 7e love l e e 21 1000 
This Syllogiſm may de of two" ſorts, Betas from 
the ſame Major we may form two Conclufions.” © © © 
The firſt is; when having affirmed the rr W. 
„„ Antecedent in the Minor, 
dad according 


* f 1 
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according to this Rule : In admitting the n 


We admit the Conſe e quext. 18190 oe! 5 10e 


if Matter — 1 io 4 eo. ef aft Merion ow 
had bern given irh o O 2999word er 5197 T 


ene der, f N. 3} cord w sine mn U 


Therefore itr finſt Motion muſt have been given it-by God. 
The ſecond ſort is, when / we take e the Conſe- 


vent to take away the Antecedent, according to this 


ule : bn raking awhy the Conſeqhent ue tab⸗ a the 

Antecedents” 9 Ir oda) 1980179880 ir ofivard 100 
Hany — pn Cui laude, No 
But Gol ir not alectiive t; 

Therefore none of the Elall periſs. 

This is an Argument of St. Auſtin's : Horum 1 7 
quam perit, We. Deus ; ſed nemo eorum perit, quia non 
Fallitur Deus. no ogg 

Conditional Argumentsare vi vicious in two Manners. 
The one is, when the Major is an [unreaſonable Con- 
dition, and whoſe Conſequence is contrary. to. the 
Rules; as if | coneluded the general from the parti- 
cular, ſaying: If weare deceived in.any one thing, we ar- 
deceived in all. Wind ütton 100 

But this Falſeneſs inthe Maire abeſs Syllogilms 
regards the Matter more than the Form, Thus the) 
are iconfidered as vicinus in point of Form only Aber 
an ill Concluſion is drawn fromthe Major, be that 
true or falſe, reaſonable or uneralonaÞ's,: : Which, i 
done in two:Manners.;. \ -:.; 

The firſt, when the Antecedent i is, inferred from 
the Conlequeat, 6s Af aid tn 20 

If the Chineſe are Mahometans, thy are I ifs: 2 
Now they are lu fies; Nu N nat 
Tberefere they are Mahometans.. Gab 

The {ſecond . ſort vf conditional en that 

are falfe, is, when from the Negation of the Antece- 


dent we inſer + EA of the Cnlequent, as in 


the fame Exanmiple.... SY TRARY eee eee 
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fehs Chineſe are Mahometans, they ure In t:: 


Now t hey are not Mahomet ans: tang v4 
N herefure t hb are not In fudels, Wom 104897 em Y | 
There are however ſome of theſe conditional Ar- 
guments which ſeem guilty of this {ecagd Fault when 
indeed they are very good; becauſe there is an Ex- 
clußon underſtood in the Major, tho“ not expreſſed. 
Example: Cicero having publiſhed a Law? againſt 
thoſe chat ſhould buy Votes, and Marena being accu- 
| ſed of having bought them; Cicero, who pleaded: ſor 
him, juſtifies himſelf by this Argument from:the Re- 
proach Cato caſt up.,u him of acting herein againſt his 
own Law: Etenim ft largit ionem faftam eſſe: cyn ſiterer, id- 
que recte fist um eſſe defenderem,) facerem im probe, etiam ft 
alius leg m tiliſſet ʒ cum vero nihil commiſſum contra" legem 
eſſe deſendam, quid eft quod meam deſen ſiunem latio legis 
impeeltar? This Argument ſeems to be like thib of a 
Blaſphemer, who ſhould ſay in his on defence: If 
| I dnied that there is à God, T ſhould be a uic lied M reteh: 
But tho T blaſpbeme, yet T do not deny that there is a Codz 
Therefore I am not a wicked Mreteh. Such an Argument 
would be good for nothing, becauſe there are other 
Crimes beſides Atheiſm that make a Man wicked : 
But what makes that of Cicero good, tho” Ramiiquos: 
ted it as an Inſtance of falſe Reaſoning is, that it iv 
cludes in the Senſe an exclufive Particle, and that it 
ought to be reduced into theſe Temes +7 514 
Ir would be then only that I might juſtiy be re proached 
wir ß alling agarnſt- my own Law, if Te that 
Murena had bought Votes, aud yet definded his fa 
| ' doing : n 1247 efSt9mogdclt wi 3 i 43443 


"9% 


But I affirm that he did not buy Vores Fits Gd wok 
And conſequently I do nothing contrary to my own Law. 
The fame may be ſaid of this Reaſoning of Neun 
in Virgil, ſpeaking to Jupiter. 
A S fine pace tra, at que inulra mumiut, Tren 
| Italiam petiere, [nant peccata, nequt rn 


18 Ju veris auxilio ; fin tot reſpenſa fecuti, 
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Que ſuperi maneſqu e dabant : cur uunt tud le 
ere juſſa 8 aut cur u c onder * 

Fo be Argument may be recidddrdrhbl8Tiets:: 
ihe Trojans rue rw ral Contrary'ed"Pie Watt of the 
Gods, they would be puniſhable : n dr de 

But they did not rome c ontrary to the Will of the _; 

Therefore they are not puniſhable, 

Somethiyg therefore js to be ſupplied dire . 

wiſe! Tt would be like the following, which certainly 
ot concluſive.” 72241 71s 01 


75 Judas enter into the Aboſtiuip ente pic au, he 


- ought to have been rejected by God: 
But he did not enter without Vocation; 
Therefore he cuglłt Hot to have been rene ed by (50d 
But the Reaſon why that of Venus in Virgil is not 
vicious, is, that we are to conſider the Major 28 wy 
excluſive in the Senſe; as if ſhe liad ſaid 200 
Only then the Trojans would hauẽ he mm eat; and 
unwort hy the Aſſitance of the Geas, if they bas com: 
into Italy contrary to their Will : 
But they did not come contrary to their Will: 
Therefore, &c. 
Or elſe we muſt fav, which is the ſame 8 . 
the affirmative, þ fi ine pace tua, Oe. does i in the Senſe 
include this negative. 1 it ih 
Iftte Trojans came into Italy Joly by the Ontraf the 
Gods, ir is not juſt in the Gods to deter them: 
Now they came only by the "Order * the _ 5 
2M ne af? Vee... = 
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Disjunctive Syllogiſma we call thoſe; whoſe firſt 
Propofition is disjunctive, that is to ſay, whoſe. Parts 
are joined by vel, oeithir, as this of Ciceres 

Thoſe that ſlew Cæſar are eit her e, cath 

c, Liberty. ns Inte 

Now they are not Parricides 3 : "2 


* 
Therefore they are Defenders of Liberty, : 


od 


There 


1281 2 1 amy gone 
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There are two. ſorts of them: The firſt, ben one 


Part! 18 


Ade Men Er ua be 


or the next: 


e art wicked te are, net pune 


World 


juſt no Tited.4; or in this 
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Therefore they will be bunifoed © in tle vert. wk its FIR 

There are ſometimes three Members in this . 
Syllogiſms, and then two are taken e obe; 
as in this Argument of Sti Auſtin, in his Book agent 
Lying, cap 8. Aut non.eft credendum bouts, aut cr edendum 
eſt eis quos credimus debere aliquando mentixi, aut non Ut 
credenaum bonos aliquando mentiri: Horum primum pernie 
cioſum eſt ; ſecundum Kaluum: : Reftat 5 ut nun quam men- 
tiantur boni. 

The ſecond; but: leſs natural. fort, is, when one 
the Parts is taken aN to take away the ph Fats 3 28 
if we ſaid : 

St. Bernard bearing Teſtimony that God. had confirm'd 

by Miracles his preaching up ae was eit ber a 


taken away ta keep the other. dc we 


nag tf 20. VET 220 7 A. 
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AN of 


Saint or an Impoſtor: eas C6; 
—_— * ud Hum a 5H 40 
e he muas not an or. by 
Trek, e disjunctive e are beldon Elite by . 
through the Falſeneſs of the Major, wherein. the Di- 
viſion is not exact, leaving a Medium between the 
oppoſite Members ; as if l laid: el i Bo ei 
Eit her we muſt obey Princes in what they n con- 
— to the Lam of God, or. we ons riſe up againſt 
them: 


Now waſt wer obey them in hut ir canrearynita-the 


Law of Cod; 93 21 ü ,ovifynutzth ei dodo 100% 


Therefors we muſt viſe uß againſt bm. n 
Or; Now we — riſe up againſt® them; 
Therefore we muſt obey ten in ee is . * 
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a Both Afguthens are fulſc; becauſe in this Didure 
tion there's a Medium witch was obſerd'd by the 
Primitive Chriſtians which is to ſuffer all things pi. 
tiently rather than to,do any Fins Eph . the 
Lay of God, and yet b 5 te riſing daß 484 the 
Princes that impoſed Hatdfhips upon the in. br 
"Theſe falſe Disſunctions are none of the mofl com- 
mon Sources of, the falſe Reaſonings of Men. * 


a4 V\ 900 > 
A Gees. Sl bat. n ve 
Theſe Syllogiſmns ure of one ſort only, which i 
when we ae 4 copulattve denying Propaſition, 
—— we afterwards eſtabliſh one Part to rebel the 
other 1 
A Min cannot te url. fone wer ie See of God, 
and a Slave to his Money: 
Now @ cottrdies Man is a Slave to his Money 5 
he is not the Servant of God. | 
For this kind of Syllogiſm does not neceliily con- 
dude; when we take away one Part to eſtabliſh the 
other, as may be ſeen by this Argument drawn from 
the ſame Propofition : 
"A Man cannot be at the ſame time the Servant T7 God, 
and a Slave to bis Mowtey 5 00 | 
""Now"Prodig! Is are not Slaves to — pur Ws 
| Therefore they are Servants of God,” AN. 
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Syllogi os whole Cone fe, Andi "I 
W. E "PET gry i thats perfect Syllogiſm cannot 
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true only when we conclude abſolutely, and not 


when we doit only conditionaly z becaufe then the 
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ſingle cbnditional Propoßtian may include one of the 


premifſcs'beſides the Concluſion, and even Wande 
ON x ample 112 5991 1 . KK, t3} HTO. ) =+x (4377775 5 


voul 107 
1 If 4 7 ould prove that the Moon is 10 an, Gere BY. 
not ſmooth like Glaſs, as Ariſtotle imagined, 1 
ane conclude it abſolutely i in leſs than three Pro- 
tlons - 15 
E very Body that ref 85 Light from all Parts i ts even. 
Now the Moon re fits Light from all Parts ; 
1 Therefore:the Moon i is an KneVen ae 5 3140 | 
But l have need only of two Propoßitions 0 con- 
clude: it conditionally after this manner 
Every Body that re flefts Light from all Parts is uneven ; ; 
Therefore if the Moon e. Light ow al e is 
an uneven Pody, 


. L eie this Argument in one dale 


= thus = * Nas , 
that reef) a Pares is un- 
if the — refletts Light from all Parts, it 
hank ee moo it is not 4 ſmooth, ber an ante 
ven Body. 
Ot by cying ode of the Propoſitions by. the cauſal 
Particle, becauſe, or ſince : As, ky 
If every true Friend r to be ready: 0 10 . 
Life for his Friend. 
There are but few true Friends : : 
re, that are Friends 8 88 
This way of arguing is _ common and very 
beautiful; and therefore we are not-tp imagine, that 
there is no Argument, unleſs & 0 ee three Propoſiti- 
ons ſepara te, and ranged as they are in the School : 
For it it is certain that that fingle tunenden. 
prehends this entire Syllogiſme +7. 44d 7 
Evi ry true Friend aug ht to 0 nearly to lay. us. hi tt: 
"OfT For: his Friends. b L n3dw vine 2915 
Nene bers ore hat: fu that nr ned to o day di. their 
ga Life for their Friends; 
Therefore 
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| Tenor! there, are but few tr e Friends. 


All the difference that there is between abſolute 
Syllogiſms and thoſe whole Concluſion F Stkduded | 


G 
with one of the Premiſes mx condiribnzl Propofici 


on, is, that the firſt cannot K granted Entire, nleſs 


we are agreed of what they try to perſwade us; 
whereas in the latter we may grant all, aud yet the 
Propounder ſhall have got no Ad vantages; becauſe 
be is till to prove, that the Condition wheteon the 
Conſequence granted tu him depends, it true. 

And thug theſe Arguments are, p perly ſpeaking, 
no mòre than Preparations'ty an abſolute Concluſion: 
but then they are very proper to that end, and it mult 
be conſeſſed, that theſe ways ef Reaſoning are very 
uſual and very natural, and that they have this Ad- 
vantage, that being more remote from the Air of the 
Schook Yhoy are the better received in the World. 

We may conclude after this manner in all the Fi- 
gures, and in all the Modes zand therefore there are 
no other Rules to be obſerved in ſo doing, than the 
Rules of the Figures themſelves; oh 
Ve are only to obſerve" that the conditional Con- 
eluſion always including one of the Premiſſes be- 
ſides the Concluſion, it is ſometimes the Major, and 
8 the —_— 28 100 C ene WA 5: 

This will better appear by the Examples of ſe vera 
conditional Conclufto bse, which may be drawn from 


two general Maxims, the one affirmative, and the 


other negative ; whether che affirmati ve be already 
proved or whether it be granted. Tb 


100 1813251 903-3 19109 LU +14 Cl En 5 * 
en eee of Pain ie Tee, 


From hence ve afſirmatively conclude} + 
x. Therefore if all; Beaſts feel, gin, al Beaſts thin 


Barbara. te 94 
2, Therefore if ſome Plant feels Paing ſorte Plant thinks 
Darii. 9 978 Anar I\ZW AQ * 1104 01 


li | 3. Therefore 


ute | 


ded | 
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3. Therefore 12 Thought is an 48 of the Mind, 


oo DATB»>, 101 960 e gel bas 2 ily 
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6. There ore 7 the K ſation 57 WL 15 fo 5 Hand 45 | 


i, 45 burnt. 
\ hey? is ſome Thought 3 In the Hand which i its Beet, 
ſamis. 101 4 122707 4 0 14111 21 * 


2011 3] ee 9202 p2ingl) 
zl Sifref fore if no. Thought, i iin the. Bod, 
No Kuſation of Pain is in the Body. 0 Gala Aten PR 
oe Therefore if no Beaſt thin, wn als Jud 
No Beaſt has Senſation of Pain. Fe 2 2 

8. There fore if "ſome Part of Man does not thin -1Þ% 

Some Part of Man has no Senſation of. Pain. Ba roco. 

95 Therefore if no. Mation of Matter is a Thought, 

No Seuſatim of Pain is a Motion 0 f Matter. PE are. 

57 40, Therefore if no Senſation F ot is agre le... 77-0 

Some Thought is not agreeable,” | F elapton.”, 2 

I 1. Therefore if ſome Senſation of- Pain is not voluntary, 
Some Thought. is. not voluntary. Bocardo.. . 

We might draw ſome further conditional Conclu- 
lone from this gengtal Maxim, Every Senſation, uf Pain 
is a Thought ; but as they would not be Fern natural, 
thay do not delerve a Place here. 

Of thoſe which we have draw, there are ſome 
that include the Minor -befides., the  Canclufion 4 5 


namely, the 1, 2, J 5 and, others. the Major, Vit. 


* 


the 3, 4, 5, 6-9, 10% % + 11 12 


tional Concluſions that may be dektyn from à general 
Ive, As: N nr this: 


N * Kas 
No Matter telt. dn 1 


4. 1 Therefore if \ every; Soul of: a Beaſt in Matter, 
l No 25 4 a Beaſt thinks. Celarent. Fee”. 


We may in like nt pe ob erve t gr: Nrbrak 24 


N ati ve 
wed rag 18 58 


T 1. 17 8. Therefore 


Bl 1 Senſation of. 4 is an 42 of the Mind. 1778 F 
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2: Therefore' if ſome Part of Man is Munter, 
.., Some Part of Man does nt an Feed 0 1 
37 Therefore our So n, JUs 1 T BOT, yh 
« Oer Soul It not Matter; ice! id MinR 01 nc 
4. Therefore if ſo 7% Palrk ref Mie thinks, CG £315 07 115 
Some art lan i ot Mater 'Feſting, 2c: "hu 


I, Therefore if e thy thing that is ſenſible of pain thinks 


No Marter is ſenſible of pan. Cametires:: - 


6. Therefore if all Marter is a Subſtanee, | 0 2061} R07% 


Some — . — does not think. Pelapton,” 

7. Therefore 455 Narter 3 Cane of fares Mes. 

that ſeem'? eroding wo Ay 

Eve thing that is Cauſe o miraculous E 705 doe not 

x 1:2 eriſon. fe * 7 

of theſe Conditionals ouly the fifth Ie the 
* beſides the Concluſionz all the reſt include the 

inor. 

The greateſt IIſe of this ſort of Arguments is to 
oblige the Perſ, on, to whom we would prove a thing, 
to acknowledge firſt the Goodneſs of « Conſequence 
which he may grant without engaging himſelf any 
farther yet, becauſe it js prop ole to 45 only condi- 
tionally, "A; ſeparated. 5 the Material Truth, if 
we 12400 ſoſſ. ok of what jt contains. Pr 

by this 8055 prepare him to Sort. aſs eafily 

the ATA Conc uſion which" 2 draw from it z ei- 

ther by 57 the, 0 td "ut the Conſe- 

quent, ox by taking 1 e Conſegi nent to, take a- 
the Antecedent fe 5c 

Thus a Perſon hah e c er 10 Mat- 
ter thinks, 1 will conc Ng: p 1 F the 

: 
A e to 85 e tllis conditi- 

120 3255 there s of theſe 

Sl of We ds thi + 
* \ Beaſts does think 5 Te O0 
A: "1 AIM 21 3: 
© Therefore ſtint frm (ht e, | 


oo the contraty : did | ab 
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Now the Soul of Beaſts is n from Matter 3 [ b 
1 
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Therefore * does not bi l. 95 
By this it appears, thatithere ma. bes Propofii '' 
ons to finiſh this ſort of ade, 2 — 8 
them to n 14 i yett 1 
ought not to he put in the Rank of 8 $74 4 
thatare called compounded, becauſe 9 
ſitions contain nothing more in 1495 
1 of a common Sylleg F; yu — b d 1 1 
SS. Ai 3 40% > Bunde, PO { 132 
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"Of Hirtymonter, "aid of Erthyomnatic Sentences | = 
W. *. already 1 5 that an Euthymeme 6 ; 
N. perfect in the Mind, but imper fett in i 


xpreſſio cauſe ſome one af the Propofitions' 
is bee ed 1 5 9 bei tos clear and 1 well 
known, as being « ea ſup ied by the Mind of thoſe 


ii 
els Was Pro N bec⸗ fene 1 bl 
abe AER ke; ally, cl ar 20 ab tb de ſuppoſec g | a 
and the Nature 4 the lind of Ktan 1. to love rather 


ae e Jefr.-him m_to 1995 5 — 


imagined. that there N r Nes w'T Jos 
"Ra 5 . 
5 t Sg 

things, . 4 a 10 0 985 


Diſcourſe, it make more "he tous $6 more 


It is certain th x rinfta ; of this Verſe of 0 
Medea, which Aale a Ver 7 ne Eft we 


wolf Jane BY 9772 (IQ 


yu _ LOGTCTOxR, 156 


Kervare potui, perilers' pe rogart © at 
| „ tu 
= ” 184; . * 46" ihn them Twas 4 
* the Poet Ha wach , rt 

ner: H * can ſave can deſtroy: Now I was able to 

| ſave you; ther efore I was able to. all the Beaut 

1 Fiche 4 been lol: And the Rea 2 5 that as one of 

— chief Beauties of a Diſcourſe is to be full of 8enſe, 

and to give occaſion to the Mind to form a more ex- 5 

tenſfive Thaught than is contained in the Expreflion; | 0 
ſo it is, on the contrary, one of its greateſt Faults to 4 
*'1 be empty of Senſe, and to contain but few Thoughts, 
which is almoſt. unavoidable in Philoſophical Syllo- 1 1 
giſms. For the Mind outſtripping the Tongue, and 
| one of the Propofitions being ſufficient to make two x 
be concei ved s the Expreſſion of the ſecond becomes 
jw hoy 9 — new genſe. This is what { 
makes ſuch unuſual in common Diſ- f 
| courſe, — — — jw" wr ſo much” as reflecting | 
upon it. we avoid what is tedious, and ſtick to what 
is abſolutely neceſſary for the 2 our ſelves un- 
derſtaod. 3 $5341 Mg be. 
* 9 thenate chow Manner i — | 
denden their Arguments, ſi 
ies ich they think or be be ppl; tn 
ion is at one time the Major at another 
. — and ſometimes the Concluſion ; tho? then 
his is not properly called Enthymeme, the whole 
Argument being in a manner contained/in the two 
firſt Pro eis ae ont 6 Brier“ 
Aalſa lometrmes happens that we inelude the two 
Propoſitions of the Enthymerne in one fingle-Propo- 
ſition, Which Ariftorie- thete fore calle the Enthyme- 
matic Sentence, and of which he cites this Inſtance 
N ioned „[ dens „ 
mortal Man, do not bt Tee Angers -- A 
— $3. WT Thad F. + * 3 i# arte . 
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The entire Argument would be: He that — 
enght not to preſerve an immortal Anger. Now you are 
mortal ; therefore, &c. 
would e . are en * therefore 
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00 Vllalſen cmpounded of more” u. Proppſ- 
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tions. 


E "Fre Arvady ſaid, that 85 Hogiſins e 
ded of more than three Propoſitions, ate called | 
generally Sores. - | YO Yo Whey" 
We may diſtinguiſh three ſorts of them. 1. The 

at ions, of which it is not neceflary to ſay any 
thing more than what we have already ſaid of them 
in the firſt Chapter of this third Part. n 
2. The Dilemma's, of which we ſhall creat in the 
following Chapter. e 

3. Thoſe which the Greeks called Eeiebek en 


two firſt Px ions, or of both. And of choſe w 
ſhall ſpeak in this Chapter. . 
As we are often obliged in Diſcourſe to ſuppreſt 
certain Pro 
often nece 
in Proofs to them at the ſame time, to 


the 


[mpatience of thoſe to whom we ſpesk, Who are 


ſometimes ſhock'd, hen we ge about to 
them by Reaſcns which they think falſe 
For tho“ a Remedy be added in the end, yet it 
dangerous to raiſe this Diſguſt in their Minds for e- 
ver ſo ſhort a time ; and therefore it is much berter 
for the — to follow theſe doubtful Pro 
immediatgly, than to have them brought in ſeparate. 
1 face 
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which contain the Proof either of ſome one of the 
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tions that ate too evident; it alſo is 
ry, when we advance doubtful ones, to 
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Sach#Separation does alſo produce another ver vttdu- 
bleſome In convenience, which is that we > 
gedd tote the 1iwbigh;we: antend to 
prove This whereavphe; Method of the Sebodl djs: 
to propoſe the Argumie nt hy it ſelf, and ufter wards to: 
prove that propoſition which is lia ble to diſpute's- 

lat which is fo dim common Diſeburſv is to join 
to the doubtful Propofition the Proof that muſt e ſta- 
'bliſh it Whiehmaketa kind of Argument confiſt- 


the Proof of the to 
the Minor and then we canrude vv 
Thus we may reduce the whole Oration for Milo 


is law ful to Kill hir who lies in wait to kill us. The 
Prooſs of this Major ate dra un from the Law of Na- 
ture, the Iaw/ob Nations, and from Examples. The 
Minor is, that Cladiu did lie in whit to kill Miter; and 
the Prooſs of the Minor ire tlie Preparations of Ctc- 
dim, his Train, r. The Concluſion is, that there- 
fore it was lawful for Mie to kill him 
Original Sin might be proved by the Miſeries of 
Children according to the diale&ic Method, after this 
need nibod 51d13gptron 0 beit mand beg fin! 


Birth: Now they are miſerble therefore it is upon 
account of original din Afterw' rds werfhould prove 
the Major an the Minor the Mi jor hy th 18 disjunc- ö 
tive Argument: The Miſery of Children cannot pro- 


ceed but ftöm ohe: df rhels fout Cauſcst 1! From: pre- 


ce&ding Sas ch mitted di andther Eifebe From the 
Inabiliti from God, who had nut Pdweritò/ protett 
them there ſrom 124 From the Injuſtice df God, who 
inſlicte it upon them without a Cauſe. 4 From Ori 
gina Sin. Now it is ĩimpiaus to ſay, that it proceeds 
from the tht᷑eeſirſt Cauſcs!; it cin thtrefore procetd 


The 


im of ſeuerab Fropuſitious ; for to the Mijorowe:join 
Jor, tothe Minor the Proof of 


to a compounded; Argument, whoſe Major is, that it 


Children cannot be miſerablerbut by way of Pun- 
iſhment for ſome gin which they dontract from their 


anly from the fourth, which a6 Original 559010 
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The, Miner, that Children are miſerable, would 125 
prayed: by vumberng up theit Miſeries./ 3! 
Bun at is eaſy to ſec wit IS: kt 
and Beauty St. Auſtin hu propaſe Trab 
giant Sin by including it 27 an e Ne compound: 
ed im this manner; «| 5 151 1 Yor \s 
dy 1 * ——__ of the; 
« vil which opprefs Infants, and-how full 5 
« 6f Sufferings, of Ulluſions, of Frights, ure the fiuſt 
ä Life > Afterwaridsg chem they Hare 
grown up and even began. iq ſer ve God, Etre; 
« tempts them in order tu {cduce them, Labour and: 
ain gtempts them to weaken them, Luſt tempts 


* 


them to inflame them, Sorrom tempts them ta caſſ. i] 


«. them. down, Pride tempts them to lift tbem up: 
% And who can repreſent iu a fe unlgds the many; 
« various Miſeries, which add to the Weight of the; 
© Xoke:of the Childten of i Adam The idee 
«theſe Miſeries ſorced the Pagan Fhiloſophers, who: 
neither believed nox knew any thing of the Sin of 
« aur firſt Parent, to y, chat we were horn only to 
« ſuffer the Puniſhmenis we had deſerved fur Crimes 
©, committed\io a Liſe before this; and that thut our 
Souls had been tied to corruptible Bodies by the 
% fartiet kinds of) Tutment that —— Tiſcan Tyrams 
<1 inf & di upom thoſe) hom living ſaſtend to dead 
«;Corpſes. Bat this Opinion, that Souls are joined 
to Hadies hy way of Puniſhment ſot the pteceding 
« Fayltvof another Life, cis rejeddecb hy he le. 
« Wachat then remains buy Nn their Nute. of theſe + 
«..dreadful{Evils;mu3 bextyher tbe-dojultite ot In- 
« abilnyvof Gods af thdBaniſhinentof the Origin 
«Sev Man Hut heeanfa/Gothis heĩther um juſſi naar 
«lim! tech an his Pẽꝭꝑĩu not hĩog further nta but 
6 thladankidhyy ole deiii inde NGOs: 
e -whiohyerertivele(s. vou muſti he: fſunced t own; that» 
© thiwheavyBoke; which the CHñildran of Hdam ant 
ir Badac tao 
* taken 
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dl in 20 Rade Jer of Nied, Nei Han 8 
Abenms mg may be defined to be u compounded 
Reaſoning, Sheri after having divided a whole 
into its Parts, we conclude affirmatively or negatively 
of the whole what we had befote concluded of each 
AN. A LUI mn TAE enn 1 Mortis 80 
IV N. r We "Ra Wor chat ue of bath Part, * 
not that only which we had affirmed thereof. For it 
is not ack erly called Dilemma, bat when what: we 
._ of. Part is ſupported by its patricular Reaſon. 
For abe ; Brin to prove, that we tanuor be 
| happy in this World. it may SEN e by this Dilemma. 
Me cannot hve in this World without eit her ing our 
542 es wp. fo 0 Palfost, 0" combuſln them 
2 45 give our ſelves up th then, it N tp . 
ts becanſe it Fs 7 Ramef ul ſo t and be en never 
— in it. 10 5 the os id died V. 
bas”; £9 em, that alf. tis b nb gore, 
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eee, 45 w'll be true, they are inexcu-- 

Fe Table the f 1.55 od, if they 25 wok laben Fats the | 
1 0 35 committ — to their charge. , 

But ſome O Grvations ma mad upon this kind: 

of Arguments. 

a - The firſt 3 we wy 8 not — rde all 5 
Propoeſitions re in them. For (for inſtanc 12 © 
Kya laſt cd is included 10 theſe I Won 
2 Speech of St. Charles, at js entrance nts, une o 
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{Provincial Councils: Ky tanto 1 2 they” fam 


ambitioſ1? fi pares, cur tam e, ane 
n Thus e 7 hings unde rſtood in aul 
mous * emma, w 277 an äntient Se 
ꝓraved that e ou . concert es ves in the 
er of the Be — 
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this Taft, * rample, not tconcluſi ve, is, that one can- 

not 5 de uber Jt 'offen@frig' Men, when” wor catmot 


avoid be but by offedding Gd. 


The fecond Obſervation, is, that 1 Dilemma may be 
vicious chieffy in two jets. The one is when the 
Disjun dive d eteon it is bunt is defettive, in not take 


5 ing in AlLche Mentbers of the whole that we divide. 


s the Dilemma ag fnſt Marriage is not conclu- 

A e there miy be Women nat ſo handſome 

pa 5 be for jealouſy; nor {6 ugly ue id pive 
iſgu 


Ie is for the ſameReaſon a very falſe Dilemma, which 
the antient Philoſophers — ainſt the Fear of 
er with: rhe Body, 
d ſo having nent fttiovywr Boi apable. hep 
f rhe Sergio, ech jr, vel he, proxe 25 
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wherein he teaches divers manners of ſhewing that 2 
thing is uſeful, aprecable, greater, leſs... But it 6 
Font: none will ever; arrive, by this way, at 37) | 
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Knowledge very ſolid. 
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aments it is not difficult to ſee through ſuch às 
are Ha, yet as Examples to' be àv 61428 1 45 often 
Fleaye A ftonger Impreſſion upon the Mind than 77 8 
Jwples to be imitated, it will not be unneceſſary 

tepreſent the chief Springs of bad'Reafonings, which 

te exalted” Sophiſms'or Paralogiſms'; becauſe This will 
enable us to avoid them wick much more eale. 

hall reduce them but to ſeyen or eight. There 
*. 2 ſo groſs 26 not to deferve notice. 


5 inn * | 
"7 ene Paine i. rhat whith is in ri te. 
This Sophiſm is called by indy Heme; 
that is to ſay, the Ignorance of what 4 to be 
proved agaĩnſt an Ad verſary. This is a very common 
Vice in 71 Diſputes between Men. They argue with 
ff Heat, aud often do not fo much as unferftand cach 
' F other; PafMion or Falſeneſs makes them attribute to 
their Adverfary Things quite remote from His Senti 
a ments, that they may 7 ABLE him with the d 
I Advantage; or Me fore Mie op to Him the Confe- 
. quences which'they may be dat froth His 
. Doctrine thotigh” nee and nes them? 
this may de referred to' this Kind'of” Sophifes, 
Which e very fintere and honeft Man 'ought eo avoid 
above all THe: 219 THESITY 219 1D 235897 dd (HIST RW 
It were to be wiſt*d; that Ariffogſe, who has taken 
care th givc us notice or this Paylt, had takeg ag muc 
Gre pa void it. For, to be fret, he hay canfured 
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308 LOGIC Or, the 


veral of the anciem Philoſophers o citing thei 
— unſincerel — ee an 
es, for huvin fig můtted iu but one ſioglt Princiſ 
vfl. things, us if abe yihad thereby underſtod y 
Principle 1 whetens they mei 

the only and Giigts Principle; where to all, things om 01 

their Beginning which is God. {en 

He accuſes all the Ancients for not having owne| 
JF Pri vation to be one of the Principles of natural thing 
\ and calls them courſe and dull upon that Account 
| But who is there that does'not perceive that what hi 
| Tepirletit to us a mighty Myſtery, till then unknowr 
could never be unknown to any Mortal ? Since it! 
' impoſſidle nor to ſee that the Mattet wherof we mak 
a Table, muſt have the Privation-of the Form of 
Table z; that is to lay, muſt not be a, Table before i 
is made à Table. It is true, thoſe I neients nevei Ye! 
cook it In their Head s to 2 pply this Knowledge ta bim 
explain the Principles of Rada things; becauſe in prov 
p_ nothing is leſs capable of doing it; it being veriſ inth. 
wh hae we do not know how Clock is made th 1 Th 
for knowing that the Matter of which it is 7 
Ne muſt needs have dor been 4 er ene! it +N 
| was made à Clock. Ares Ent. 
It is therefore Aan in Aal to „Aide the anciF-inT 
E ent Philoſophers for being ignorant of thing which Gert 
= * is 1mpofli le to be ignorant of zand for not having. 
= in the Explication of ature made uſe of a Principle gur 
= that can ex lain nothing at alt; and it is an IIlufon i we 
| | and 4 Sopl to bring into the World this Principle the 
3 "be "riva 10 40 a a $8 $ecrety ſince it 15Y to 


} 


not what Are in" of'w he try to find: out YI 1vthi 
the Principles — * ene it for of 
A that a thin Hens before ac it was made. 1. 

ut we want to know by what Prineiples it was made 1 
fs what Cauſe produced t 10 


3 did ever any Man Heir bf 1 Statuary ( for 1 
Exitwple) thar in 'bfdet fo teachia 'Tyro; the way how WJ 
V 185% 27 e 421 hold 10 A9QUyOI, I 169) % 07 Pt 
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make a Statue, laid don ti him, ag bis frſt. In- | 
ü ion this Leſſon, by which, Ariſtetle would have 
5 ation/of al: ther Works of Nature, 

rſt ebing you guglit to Ii i kat 
Norder mids — you mu chuſe a Piece of 
bir which is not re wwe bene that youu 15 
end to make. 8 1497 Qmmnny $51 1 7 
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Ar- 
guments that which ſerves as.the Pool 8 to be 
more 3 better known than, the. A 59 2 

tcoued. 1 
| E Let Galileo ks a | With Tultiee, of.hay 
_ ——— the 45 me Faults; hug he Bank Jo — 5 
vecbyg ov ment, t 

; 2 — abe Werd N . 

1 The Nat urs of ) heavy things is to tend to the Center of 
the Morld, and of dight things to. fly off from it. 
| »Noa-lexperience; ſh1ws1 us that heavy, things tend to "the 
Bf Center of the Earth, and the ligli things RV from. #5. #5 
cy Therefore abe Center ofa the, Fart 15. the ſame wi "the 
ch  Cartergpf tbe Hſerla. 0e N 120 dnotoli dT 4; 
leis ifible}.that chere is in the Mayor, of this Re. 
le! gumenit a manifeſt. begging of the Queltion, Far tho 
n we indoed ſce that heavy things tend to the Center, of 
e che Barth. q et uu he re lid,, 10000 9 ar they tend 
18) tatholryrer-of Pew e luppofc ed hat 


wo wy tx rf 10 10 WY „45 if is 25! 053% 1 
00109 Hen ogni: ao 200 511, o — | 
11092 B Tofup frame 1 he th mh Fry 91185 | 
\Thi is het. dri/jorle, calls 5 hin er. 5 | 
45 he Qveſtion, M hicha plainly. Ronan. 

be refly contrary t0 true Pk * | 
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t theCenteroftbe Earthyis 4 Wa fag. 
ri ofthe Words» Which - Fade Coe he 
T Wo r [this — * 18 &; bo)nge 
Phaſe Arguments too, are Mere heggiggs, 0 ide 
Queſtion, that are made uſe of to pruyę a certain fin 
taſticabzkipd of Seb which are Ain th the 
„School fah fav, lal: Hun wh R 
n poreal, though not Bodies, w is no very oy 
| thing 


— lf On, be. 


thing to N 5 Uf oP mers po ſublnul, 
W [4 BER would: be no) Generation. Nas 
Now ters 66 a, in the World g. chere inge 
e 17 1 11 WO Hine _ Lgtagt 
but of 


verthe r 4 the Wor, 
— rag 
70 but a beggin 225 Suck — or if, by the 
Generation, t = mean the natural Production 
of a new 1 ature, as the Production of 1) 
Heg that is f . — Ege, they have reaſon to ſij 
that there are CE Senſe: Hut they 
cannot 1228055 conclude, that there are fubſtantiul 
Forms, ſince the bare diſpoſing of the Parts hy Na- 
ture may produce thoſe neu Wholes, andithoſc new 
natural. Beings. ' But if by the Word Generation 
they underſtand, as uſually they do, the Production 
of a new Subltance which was not before, namely, 
that ſubſtantial Form, they ſuppoſe the very thing 
that is e being evident, that whoever 
denies ſubſtantial Forms, cannot graut that Nutute 
.: ſubſtantial Forms. And he muſt be ſo far 

om being convinced that there ate ſuch by this Ar- 
gument, that he muſt rather draw from i it 1 
ſion directly contrar y in this manner If there were 
ſ ubſtantial Forms, Natate could produce Subſtances 
that were not before: Now nature cannot produce 
new Subllances, ſince that would be a furt of Creati- 
on ; and Ke ee Ahe e fro no ſubſtantial Forms. 

Here follows. 7 * t he ſame jaſkneſs, f there 
were no ſubſtantial 1 5 On Voagain natural 


Beings would not be Wholes, which, they call per ſe 


Groans We 10 


totam We es hut Bei dent: ;Nawithey are 
Fee fore, there are ſubſtantial Forms. 
e mu yy te the Gentlemen that make 
uſe of this nde pleaſe to explain what they 
underſtand by a whole per ſe, totum per ſi. Fot if they 


underſtand it, as they certainly do, a Being com po- 
fey of W and of Form, it is plainly a 1 26-094 
eſtion 


eee 


2 


A R 7 of. T 6 aged. 1 * 


6 e it is the very ſame” thing a8 if they 
ae Ae chere wete no ſubſtantial Forms, the natural, 
w would not be compord of Matrer and of ſubs, 


alt och Forms. Now theft cothpoſed; of Matter 
d. ah, {bot Forms. Fherefore there are ſub- 
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A 


tie Ponds,” If they mean ty thing ele, let tbem 
gr us und we ſhall ſee that 50 e e 
"We hive thus ſtopt a little by the way, to ewt 
vedkpeſs oP the Arguments whereon they sſtabliſh in, p 
We! Stout this Kind” of Subſtances, which are not 
diſcovefuble either by the Senſes or bythe Mind, and 
{ which we know no more than that they are called 


ſubſtantial Forms; becauſe thoſe that defend them 


may do it with a very good deſign, fon the Foundati- 
ons they build upon, and the Ideas they ive of theſe, 
Forms, do darken and confound ſome” very ſolid and 
convincing proofs of the Immortality of the Soul, 
which are drawn from the Dfſtinctton between Bo- 
dies andSpities and from the Impoſſibility that there _ 
is, that a Subſtance which is no Matter ſhould periſh” 
by the chang-s that happen ih Matter. For by means 
of theſe ſubſtaptial Forms they unwittingly furniſh / 
Scopties with Examples of Subſtances that periſh. 
without being g properly murcral and to rhe eff. of 
whieh=-they aſe Antmals à vaſt number of 
Thoda tri ty, Aﬀtions purely ſpiritu l. 
For whithorexſon its of fer vice t6 Religion and to 
the Canviaow of Atheiſts and Unhelievers, tb deſpoil 
themof this Reply, by proving that nothing ever was 
more weak ly grbutded Thar theſe en e Forme, 
whichithey eaM ſubſtantial Tg 45885 W 

To dh Kind of op hint fa Arch hr. Referee, the! 
Proofs dialen Hr Privei) Fit #- ert from thoſe in 
queſtion; but hieß are K not end kefs HO 


ed by the adverſary? For inflante;the' foto ing 
are Wo Dogma! equally certiin” amöng the” Cartio- 
lies The one; chat alt the'Pointy of Faith catitibe be © 
proved) by Scriptyteialone': The ohen that it is 4 
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312 LO OI C o, the 
Point of Faith, that Children are capable of Baptiſn, 


fr ems wean = IT 
Anahaptiſt, to prove againſt a c, t ey in 
in the wrong in thi Children capable of 


tiſm, becauſe we ſiad nothing of it in Seriptute ; fince 
this Proof would take it for granted, that nothing is 
to be believed as a Point of Faith, but what is to be 
found in Seripture: Which is denied by the Catholics, 

Laſtly, To this Sophiſm may be referred all the 
Argumentethat prove one unknown thing by another 


as much or more unknown, or one aer thing b in i 


Err as 1 or: . 

v4 I; 43 

"To Ml firs the Cauſe th —_ which i is not oth % Canſe. 

This Sophiſm is called, non cauſa pro cauſa 
It is very common among Men, and th 
10 en into it in ſeveral Manne ra, One is by a real 

nce of the true Cauſes of 'F "Thus the 

Philoſophers have aſcribed a thouſand BieAs to the 
Fear _ 4 Vacuum; which Effects ha ve in this Age been 
proved demonſtratively, and by very ingenious Ex- 
periments, to have been cauſed only by the Weight 
ofthe Air, as may be ſeen in the excellent” Treatiſe of 
M. Pofcatlately pu bliſhed. The fame Philorophers 
uſually teach, How Veſſels full f Water do break in 
in Frod, becanfe the Water grows cloſer, and ſo 
leaves a Yaccunum, which nature cannot ſuffer. And 
yet it has ſince been found; that they break only be- 
cauſe the — oven; does on the (contrary 


fare apt 


take up more room then before 99 Which 
e the Cauſe why lee fwims the Watet. 
We ir to the ſame im, when te. 
mote Cauſes, and which prove nothing, are alledged 
— things either ſufficiently of themſelves 
Iſe, or at leaſt doubtful. As when. EINE would 
prove that the World is 


Reaſon : The 
— Boch is — 


brean/? : 


World is nfs, —_—_—— 


ART of T witik IN 6; 313. 


hecauſo it hath three Dimenſions : The three Dimenſions are 
Ne becauſe three are all ; (quia tria ſunt omnia) A 
ate #hree. are all, becauſe we do nt make uſe of the Word All 
ap. her there is but one or tuo thing, hut only when there are 
1s © three. By this Reaſon he might prove, that the leaſt 
Atom is as perfect as the World, becauſe it has three 
be I Dimenſions.as. well as the World. But this is fo far 
ie from proving the World to be perfect, that on the 
he © contrary every Body, quaſi Body, is eflentialy imper- 
ger fett, ard the Perfection of the World conſiſts chieffy 
by in its containing Creatures that are not corpoteal. 
The ſame Philoſophers proves, that there ate three 
ſimple Motions, becauſe there are three Dimenſions. The 
Conſequence from one to the other is not very eafily 
perceived, 1 
He alſo proves that the Heavens are unalterable 
pt and incorruptible, becauſe they move circularly, and 
1] Þ that, there is nothing contrary to the circular Motion 
de But, 1; We cannot find what the Controverſy of Mo- 
be tion has to do with Corruption or Alteration of a 
80 Body. 2. We are leſs able to find why the circular 
Motion from Eaſt to Weſt may not be contrary to ana- 
be ther circular Motion from Weſt to-Kaft,: 


in C d e our 1 
0 rather.chae 


{ Cauſe ar other, which we might bave reſted ſatisfied 
e in before we had thought of that Word. There is - 
bone, Wr knows that his Arte- 
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f LOGIC Or, te 
ries beatz chat Iron, being ſet near the Loadſtone, 


jumps to it ; char Sens purges, nd Poppics lay to 


lleep. Thoſe whod6 n fake pro feſſion of Learning, 


and who ate not aſhaqted pf heit Igbotante, canthre- 
own, that indeed They ſee theſes Effe Hs, but that 


10 


ey cannot tell the 'Calife of them; wheteas'a Man 


his part, has found out the true Cauſe of theſe” Ef. 
'feAs, which is, that there is in the Arteries a" pulſi- 


fick Virtue ; in the Lobadſtone, 4 Magnetie Virtue; 


in Sena, a purpative Virtue ; and in Poppies, a ſopo- 


xifick Virtue. Very commodioufly accounted for Vand 


any Chineſe whatloevet might with full as much caſc 
Have opt the Admiration which hisCountrymen were 
in at our Clocks, when firſt they were caried thither 
from Europe. For he need only have faid, that he per- 


fektiy well Knew the Reaſon of what others thought 


Tſo miraculous, and that the whole of the Matter was 
that there was in that Machine an indicative Virtue, 
which ſhews the Hours upon the Plate; and a ſoyorific 
Virtue, which makes them ſound: By this he might 
have been as learned in the Knowledge of Clocks, as 
theſe Philoſophers are in the Knowledge of the beat- 
ing of the Artet ies, and of the Proprictics of the Load- 
None, of Sena, and of Poppe. 
There are ſevral other Words that help to make 
Men learned without much Pains; ſuch as are Sym- 
pathy, Antipathy, occult "Qualities. But they would 
meyer be miſtaken in all this, if they contented them- 
ſelves with gividg to theſe Sg Virtut nod Faculty, 
A general Notior SF GAVE, it gr it willy ine tier 
orcxtetior, diſpofitive br ave. For it is very cer- 
elan that there is in the Londſtone Tyrtie Diſpolitions 
that makes Iron move towards that rather than to- 


wards any other Stones; and Men have been allowed 


to call this Diſpoſtion, let it eonſiſt in what it will, 


geist Virtue, Bo that they ate deelved ouly in 
85 D120 . - 


imagining 


-of Learning, whb would bluſh to confeſs ſo much 
evadcs it in another manner, and pretends that he, for 


ART of TuIX KING. 315 
imagining themſe lves to be the more learned for being 
Maſters of ghet Word, or in endeavouring to per- 
I ſusde us, that by that Word we underſtand à certain 
I imaginary Quality, Whereby the Loeadſtone attracta 
leon which they nor no budy elſe euer concei ved. 
Bur there are others that give us mere Chimera s 

for the true Cauſes of Nature, as the Aſtrologers, 
who aſcribe every thing to the Iuſluenes of the Stars, 
and ho have gone ſo far in it, as to haye made 2 : 
Diſcovery, that chere muſt of beer an immaoye- 
able Heaven above all thoſe to which they give Mo- 

tion ʒ becauſe the Earth bearing different things ui] 
India 


different Countries ( Now onnis ferr omnra tellus. | 
mittit ebur, molles ſua thura Sabæi) the Cauſe thereof 
could be nothing elſe hut the Inflences of a. Heaveb, 
which being immorable, might always have the ſame 
Afpects upon en Forth of the hang. 2 
. $6 too one of them, having undertaken, to prove by 


- * 


Phiſical Reaſons the Immobility of the Earth, takes + 
one of his main Demonſtrations from this wiſe Reaſon. 
that if the Earth turned about the Sun, the Influences 
of the Stars wou'd be ſtrangely perplexed and inter- 
| mingled, which would occaon prodigious Diſorders - 
in the. World, {AMT RE,” 115 Tt 318g 212301 1740 at 
By theſe Influences it. is that they terriſy the Nur. 
ple when any Comet appears, or when any great E. 


clipſe 
, to PIE HaPP 

fatal to the Cit 

manner of rea either ſhould .; 
eden upon the Earth; nor that : 
general Cauſes, ꝙ more upon ↄpe.o 
part than upon a ther and threaten a King or af riq i 
more, than'z os ee ly ot a N 


ſometimes happen after 8 and Eclipſes : And 
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LOGIC: Or, the. 


begides, , thole Effects are ſo general and & n 
that it mould be a wonder, 1 of ſhould net hap⸗ 


Ne Year in ſome pa re the World or other, 

that bars 10 veſt © ty hat ſuck à4 Comet 
th reatens. Jo with Beats, need Hot 
5 ſear as * J ihe out i their Predieti- 


But this l 18 138 tf bad, ; 4s their ali ing ele 
Ae Influences, as the Cauſe of ene 7 5 or 


V4 F 15 E ep, and even o par- 
tical; Action 5 0 of theit l. Ie! 555 
gut any other 5 ometimes of 2 


thouſand redictions, one . by chance to be 
true, But if Men would judge of things by the Rules 
of good Senſe, they, muſt own that 180 hted Torch, 
placed in the N of 2 Woman in 18 mul 
have a e ed upon the Body of the Child, than 
lanet of f Saturn, fer t it Alpect be What i It will, and 

Joined to any other whatſoever. ©," | 
Laſtly, There are. others that give (Böctettcal Cau- 
ſes . Effects, as thoſe, who ſuppoſe that 
Nature abhors 4 vacuum, an that ſhe exerts her en- 
dea vours to avoid it, (hich ſp N. imaging 480 
for FUE, 7 nothing 9.5 A d all the Effects that 
. Ke 910 hat Horror, P 108070 Are) from 
the weigh the/Air) pring ealdifs | 2 ima- 
ginary e c bare ft 25 Imapi ginary. Na- 
ture abhors 4 vacuum, Nys, one of them; [cg ſhe 


has era ſiqn for the cont; pity of Bodies, 40 con- 
2 Influences, a 1 0 
$f 450 oe 


"is not. 


1 55 Ui 
e e 
chal 


zmibe Tory er thofe Effects 


that 


of Quali- 
9 5 418 at that” Prom | 


trouble to account 106 38 ade 52 Were; and 


there are infinite numbgrathat ſhould be reſolved * 


r 
n r 8 27 
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ved tas pa way, = 63 © fy 
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che 455 1 0 that Plu tarch reſolves this qu ueſtion, 
Fe 1155 be himſelf; Why Colrs that have 

be pprlhe Fr ke 5 7 ſwifrer than others? 4 
For after 15 aid, thir pe er haps' thoſe that were 


flower,werg,catch'd by the Votre and that ſo tlie 


remaining were the wifter; or that Fear havin 

given them. an extraordinary ſwittneſs, they have 2 
tained the Habit of i 155 zhe at laft offers another Solu- 

tion, a robabl 0 4 is true Perhaps ſays he, there 
may. be.yoth N in the Story. Ede wer doght 
to teſolve a va 75 Effects yg are gfcrifed ede 
Moon, as that the Bones are full 6f Marrow when it 
is in a full Myon. and empty when it is in its Wane; 
and that it is the ſame with Cray-fiſh; for it is e- 
nough to anſwer that this is all falfe, as fome very 
curious Perſons. ha ye aſſured me it is ʒ the Bones and 
Cray fſh being _indifferently, at ſome times full; and 
at others empty in all the Quarters of the Moon. ft 
is very prob; ble that it is ſo too with a hundred Ob- 
ſervations that are made for cutting of Wood, for 
f i, 72105 for inoculating Plants, for ta- 
E gs the World will by litrle and lit- 
le free it 15 NK 9 all this Slavery, which hat no 
other e than Suppaſttions, Which po Body 


ever (crioully found to be true. 80 that it is injultice 
in ſome, W 1 8 provided they alledge an 
Experiments, or a Fa of an ancient Authors we 


are obliged to receive it without Examination, > 
Tothis ſat of 0 15 are alfo to refer this us 


ſual 1 0 opr er "bor + : This 
hoped te bebe a Ee 9 255 ore * Abe thing 
1 955 a 110 . 
35 t Neal by Ne tht Fi ep: e cauſe. 
the exc) 7 119 g the Days 


ed the 2 mh TA a 1 15 r 
i this Star, Which. 5 Latin is called bra 
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rn Aut Sirius ardor: | 

Ie. ftim wmorboſe te ferens movralibus egris. 

Nafeltur, e le bo tontriftut lu mine coelum; 
Jet. as M. GH has very well gbſerved, nothing 
can he more 1mprobable than this [migination's for 
this Star being on the other fide the Liue, its Effect, 
ought to be greater in thoſe Places upon which it 
ſhines perpendicularly ; and yet the Days, which we 
cail. the Dog-days here, are in Winter there,” So that 

he, People of that Country have much mare cauſe to 
| elie ve that the Dog ſtar is the occaſion of their 


Cold, than we have to fancy, that is the cauſe of our 


5 b. 
PS". 5 Lnpe rfelt Enumeration, 

There is hardly any vice of Argument, into which 
Men of Learning fall more eafily, than this of ma- 
king imperfect Eaumerations, and of not ſufficiently 
confidering all the Manners in which a thing may be 
or 1 ; which makes them rafhly conclude, ei- 
ther that is not at all, becauſe it is not in à certain 
Manner, tho it may be in another; or that it muſt be 
either in ſuch, or in ſuch x Manntr, the? it may be in 
A third Manner, that they did nat think of. 
laſtances of ſuch defective Reaſonings may be 
found in the Proofs whereon M Gaudi eſtabliſhes 
the Principle of his Philoſophy, which is the Vacuum 
interſpaced between the parts uf Matter, which he 
cells Vacuum diſſemin aum And Iſhall ſet them down 
the more willmgly,- becauſe Gaſſendi being a very fa - 


Ueat 


mon Man; art Maſter of:aygreat deab of! very curi- 
ou Knowledge, the very faulttathht may be inter- 


ſperſed in the great number of Works that have been 
publiſhed ſince his Dratfſi, are not contemptible, but 
deſerve to be known ; whereas it is very uſeleſs to 
load one's Memory with thoſe that are ti be found 
in Authors.of no Reputation. Sm 11 10 b 
128 >» 5 4 
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The firſt Argument that Caſſendi uſes to prove this 
interſpaced N acuum, and which in one place he inſi- 
nuates it as, Clear 26 4 Mathematical Demonſtration, 


95 | 65 rade len Jen e An 
10 a de were no Vacuum, and the whole Univerſe 
were full of Bodies, Motion would be impoſſible, 
and the, univerſe wou'd be nothing elſe, but a great 
we 18 f 775 infle xible, and immoyeable Matter : For 
the Te e being quite full, no Body could ſtir 
I} without taking place of another. Thus if the Bod: 
r A thould. ftir, it muſt diſplace, 8nother Body at lea 
ur I equaltaut ſelf, namely B; and B, in order; to fiir, 
© muſt alſo fliſplace another. Now this can happen 
only in two Manners; one, that this diſplacing of Bo- 
dies muſt go. on ad in finit un, which is ridiculous and 
impoſſible: and the other that it muſt be done circu-- 
n Þ 15 2 that the laſt diſplaced Body mult fill the 
l ce ot A. | 7 i} a D 2261 Bf H05TES. + 7 TL 
«© Thus far there is not any imperfect Enumeration 3 
and it is like wiſe true, that it is ridiculous to imagine 
that by the moving of one Body, they ſhould. be 
moved ad inſinitum, by their diſplacing one another: 
All that is pretended, is, that the Motion is circular, 
and that the Bod y laſt moved takes the place of th 
firſt, which is A, and that thus the whole continues 
full. And this Gaſſendi undertakes to conſate hy this 
Argument: The Body firſt moved, which is A, can - 
not move, if the laſt, which is X, cannot move. Nos 
K canndt move, fince in order to move, it muſt take 
e place af A, which is; not yet empty ; and conſe- 
© quently as & cannot move, ſodeither den Ayithberews | 
fore the whale remains im ο ννex All this Argan. 
ment is grounded only upon this: ꝗgup˙poſition, thae 
the Bady X ieh is immediately before A. ca 
move only in one ſingle Caſe, which is, af the place 
of A be already empty when it beging 20 move its 
that juſt before the in (ant that it lla it there bꝭ a. 
nother wherein it may be ſaid tobe quite emptys - 
"OT Fa © * But 
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172 Diele nahere P Ah 20d ip perfect, Ct Her: 


thit Ta thet — 


it y der 


"Cale; WHerbin it is" Nigel for X 
er 2 whichTs" that! (the ſame 7 Me tit 
fills che plate 1 aIfledve't 115 Lace. 15 

fare eee in is 
Pi B, and Hing C, and fo on 1 
hat X in the gent nſtant mould fill the place 515 


b chis eats th ſk de Motion, and Re re Wl bs 
nd Pie 11 8 cte wilt þ 2 Xt were 1 


$3014 ALLE «1 


Now, tha 5 Fade. khat ze to Tay; thit 
at Gar Body may fl the 20, of 
angth Ty 64 une Eby oy, may Body mi it, is a 


thing Wenke forced to acknowledge in 175 Hypotheſis | 


whatſoever, provided only that ſome continued Mat- 


ter be STE ; for in making diſtinction in a Stick 


for inſtance Babeea” two parts that immediately fol- 
low each other, it is evident that when We ſtir it, in 
che ſame inſtant that the firſt leaves 4 pace, that ſpace 
ie filled by: a ſecbnd; and that there ls not any one 
where we can ſay, that ſpace is empty of the 850 and 
not filled by the ſecond. This is yet more evident i in 
a Circle of Tron, that turns round its Center for then 
each part does in the ſame inſtam take? vt the fp ace 
tit was quite by the forego oihg, Ei Nob 15 
celſity for imagining the an Atuun U is is 

olſrble in an Tron Birdle: Why ma ay it 90K hv 10 in a 

Jifele; part of Wood; and | part 905 Air? And if the Bo- 
dy A, which we will fu 1 * be to be Wood, puſhes and 
arſplaces' the Body feb, We will fuppole to he. 
Air, why may not de Budy B il; place anoth:r, and 


Ny IHE ce OP ind 6 to; ' which ieee 


inc che place of A, and'1n the firs inſtafit chat A 
uits it. 310095 d e Na In $9010K v * f 
Thus it " Sanifeſt thät the fauft öf Cl At- 

guments procet dd from his having believed, that one 

Body could not take the place of aticther; "unleſs that 

> deere betore en vi and in ae int; 


CVIFT1I3S | and 30 1 1140 06 571711 and 
exficq bar avihgd 0 150 * id) 
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ap he a did n. e macs it ee it 
emp 


tied 7. ' 7 
* other Peake 55 a 4 being Gant; = 12 cram 
from. "divers e W. len 
fes e 


Air may be compeefle 
may, 4 new Air no ſpace that e 2 
already, as'we fee in Foot-balls, and Miene ve 
Upon theſe Experiments he forms this Argument: 


If the ſpace A, being already dene ehe Air, is/xa- 

able of 7 1 3 new, quantity of Air by. compreſ-- 

730 this Air t 1 5 ers into it, 1 N it r da q hy 

Penetration into the ſpace already fillec 2 t he o 

Air, which is impoſſible 3. or that Air incl uded in As 

did not entirely ſill it; but there were. between the. 

parts of the Air ſeveral void ſpaces.whezein the nem · 

Air is received ; ; and, this ng, e 8 ha. 
oves my Points, which. 1% th Wi A7 vgid q . 
tween the”. parts of Matter, ca le of being Alec 

by new Bodies. But it is Won MEA that. e. 

ſhould; not perceive that he argued, upon, an imper- 

fe& Enameration ; and th. ade n una 

Penetrating, which he with. reaſon judges 

rally impoffible ; andthe other, tothe of Few of Fam: 

umz e etween t Parts a. A 

aims at eſtahl imigg +; there, is. a thi r —_— 3 

not. mention, and which 17 Po ſſihle, bis, A 

does not conclude , 232 thing ; bf for pve, may luppoley- 

that ee 0 bote Fade ho ere is a moro 

by e, and Wore 100 os Js. Mo Wk being er- 


makes 
0 17 5 e bs Ho wat 0 . 


Don . 
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receive Noll er new 9900 G 
bd e eſſed — 2 darth of Air. that pre 
chem 901 15 makes rom os by going out 


1 11 i e that he him 5 a 
tb is ſubtle — that penetrates Bodies, and paſſes 
P'5 through: 


oe re os 
4 
4 


W vhs SSIN & | m4 | 100 diyo an Abo E q $ 
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through every Pore ʒ iner he ig f Opinion, that Cold 
and Heat are Corpuſtiiſa that enter in at ourPores; that 


he ſays the ſame of Lig ied end chat he even belicyes, 


that in the eelebra eriment daily! mide With 


Quickſilver, which remains ſulpended at the heigth 
of dwo foot three Inches and a half, in Tubes chat ate 


longer than that, asd leaves at top a ſpace” that 
ſeems void, and which certainly is not filled with any 
ſenſible Matter Ie belle ves I ſay, that it cannot 
reafornbly. be aſſerted chat this ſpace is abſolutely 


— 


to be a Body 
Thus by filling. with ſabtle Mira abe ſpaces, 
which he fays are void, he will find as much room for 
the admittance of yew mne as i * , 
wee dine cc = 
| % A 28 e 401 


vdick fince _ ane it, Which he ta key 


To v jake of fur un Arbe, ae it "wh ach 


10 $0190 rental... 
This Sophiſmris called in of School fe andre 


rs q Which is when a fimple, unreſtrained, and abſo- 
lute Ooncluſion is drawn from what is true only by 


act ident. This is what is done by the many People 


that decla im againſt Antimony, bees uſe being ill 1 


plic® it produce sall Effe &s: fud orhers who afcri 
toeloquenoe all the l Effects that it produces when 
abuſed : Or to mie the Blunders of ſome pos: 
Phyſficans, ©1707 nun 57 076, 
By this it is, 5 the Heretics of this Age love 
rſuade i fo miny poor a buſted People, that they re- 


_ thelovoorriawiot Suinthy the Veneration of Re-. 


ics, Pr yets fer che Dend, as ſuventions of Satan; be- 
eauſt ſome Ahuſes 4nd Supsritiviing werecrept into 
thoſe! Holy Pra Aices; authorised by all antiquity : As 
if the ill uſe that plows n of che beg things could 
render them Bick. 4 YET 
No Men often Ef inte chte vicious Rexdoning, 
whe ae the bare ee be the real _ 
6 
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ART: ef TRAIN EDG. 3 
ſes, O As if any one ſhould aceuſe the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion of having been the oauſe ol the Maſſacre of in- 
finite numbers of People, Who ha te rather choſe to- 
ſuffer, Death, than to renbunce Obriſt 3 whereas, it is - 
neſther to the Chriſtian Religion, not to the Conftancy > 
of the Martyrs, that thoſe Ma ſſaetes are to be impu- 
ted 4- but to the ſole in juice and Cruelty of the Pa- 


mn 


r . hirov39gis*) 

J bere is likewiſe a conſiderable inſtance of this 80- + 
phiſm, in the ridiculous Arguments of the Friexreans 
who concluded that the Gods muſt have a humane 
Form; hecauſe of all the things in the Werl&-Man 
alone has the uſe of Reaſon. The Gods, faid they, are 
very Happy: None ran be happy withour Virewe ; There 
„end virtue without Reaſon ; and Reaſon is no where to b 
found, but in that which has a humane Form : Tt muſt ber- 
fore be allowed, that the Gods are in a humane Form. But 
they muſ} be ſtone blind not to fee, that thongh in 
Man the thinking, and the reaſoning Subſtance is 
joined to a humane Body; yet it is not the humane 
Figure, that is the cauſe of his Thinking, and of his- 
Rea ſoniag; it being ridiculous to imagine; that Rea- 


ſon zul Thought depend upon his having a Noſe, & > Fi 


Mouth, Cbeeks, two Arms; two Hands, two Feet: 
And therefore it Was à boyiſſi Sophiſm in thoſe Phi- 
loſophe rs, to conclude, that Reaſon eould dwell. no 
where but in the humane Form, becauſe in Man it was 
accidefitally joined to the humane Form... 


otto Wuds 100 78 TY 
Topaſs from the divided Senſertn: #4 compounded Senſt, op; 
ß om the compounded Senſe to the divided Sn ſe. 
The one of theſe Sophi ſms is called fallacia comp 


| ſtionic,/a0d the: uthecs fallacia diviſionic;. They will be“ 


better comprehended by Examples. 
Jz$Us Cars mT ſays, in the Goſpel ſpeaking 

of his Mirakles : The Blind ſee, the Lame wall, phe Deaf- 

tar. This cannot be true, any nne 
1 % the 
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thel; thi 0 at and that i 
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, 5 Wind dl 


d chotofee; remaining ibi 


ſo no enger ; and ſu of the deaf. 11,4663 wolle 
It is in the ſame dne that the Seripture-lays, God 
jftifie fies the wicked; this does not meat that he 
upon thoſe who are ſtill wicked; asſif they were 
but, that;beirenders rhoſe juſt. by Ts, 
Were wicked be fore. 2112 500 adi 10 210 
There axe on the other hand Propuſitions that are 
true, only in a Senſe oppoſite to hoy former, which is 
the divided Senſe. As when St. Paul ſays, That Slan- 
derers, Fornicators, Covetous Men, ſhall not enter in- 
to the Kingdom of Heaven: For this does not 
mean, that none of thoſe who have ever been guilt 
of thoſe Vices ſhould: be {aved ; but only that hos 
who continue to go on in them, and who do not leave 
them, by turning themſelves to Gaduſhan have no 
haet in the Kingdom of Heaven 
It is eaſy to obſerve, that no — 4 can paſs from 
one of theſe. Senſes. to the other without Sophiſtry; 
and that. thoſe, for inſtance; would argue ill, who 
ſhould. promile them(clyes>Heavenzutho'. they con- 
tinued in their Crimes, becauſe CHRATSsπ came to 
ſave Sinners; and that he ſays in the Gaſpel, that lewd 
Women ſhall have the — 6k of Pf We SF in the 
Kingdom of God; ſince he did not come to fave Sin- 


ners continuio g Sinners 3 but to convert them from 


Shen Sk nodt 2 %½i0 ni 2 luoH bidoiedt on 575 9191 
2513 70, 11 {is 18 8 bon Vil es s bb fe Tot 15 q3 bp! 


T ef Hm aul at ig tr us in ſame few neſpelli, 70 har 


ac de 2d: . v [is 0 h. 
Thü is hat in the School is called; u ui ſec cun- 
fgets 24 dim ſimpliciter. Here follow ſomè Ex- 
of it: The Hiicureaus again ꝓrove , nthit the 


© bv 


compounded | 
blindyg 
did nat Ahear;i remaining def Bur 
BY u ue had berni blind before, and who ver- 


1 cee, decauloholorher 


AR Tof TRUN wings. 325 
to is ſo beautiful, and every thing that is heautifuſ, bught 
<4 tobe d- This is abvery weak Argument! Fer 
nb chümngne Form is not abſo e -orfl 
ut in tt ſpect of —ͤ—ͤ pers 
e Y fe&only{ in ſorne reſpe dn anti not ſimp ly it docs not 

bollow that it ought to bein God: becauſe all Pers 
d fections arein Gad; there being in him only thoſe 
ae ¶ chat are: Perfeftions: ſimply, that is to ſay, wRich ad- 
re ¶ mit of na imperſection n- 4 A0 
e, We have alſo in Cirerb, in the thisd Book bf: 
; nature of the Gods, a ridiculous! Argurnevt f b 
re ¶ again&ithe Exiſtence of a God, which maybe Yefer- 
is ted to the ſame fault: Hou, ſays: he, cas we cbucelbe 
n- «God, when ur cannot aſcribe any Virtue to him] For ſpall 
Ne we ſay, that he has Prudence? But Prudence con ſiſling in the 
ot chace of good and Evil, uhar occuaſion can Gel huvt for ſuch 
ty 4 thaice, not l eing capable of any Euilꝰ Hull ue ſay, that 
1 he has 17 ore, 9-5 Reaſon? Put Reuſon and Under- 
re fanding ſerre us t diſco ver that which is unknown tous,” 
10 means of that which we know.” Now nothing can Vt an-. 
known to God: neither can Juſlice be in God, ſince that vc 
m gards only the Socittyof Men ʒ nor Temperance, becauſe he 
F bas: no defares rommoderare's 'nor Fortitude; fimce' he is ſuſcef- 
Ty tible neither if hal, wor of Labour and is liable to n A. 
deer. How rherlantrhat belGod (which! has nix her Undtr 


0 anding no- iran NED mt 21900 ni DS pry 
d It is ard to conteive any thing more impertinent 


Ie than this way of reaſoning. It is like the Ihought 
n- of Peaſant, who having never ſeen any Houſes, but 
m what were covered with Thatchᷣ ; and being told that 
there are no thatch'd Houſes in Cities, ſhould thence 
conclude, that there are\n6 Houſes at all in Cities; 
is and that thoſe that dwell there are 'very-unhappy! be- 
ing expoſed to all the injuries of the Weather. Thus 

. Cotta, or rather [Cicero argues. There eàn be in God 
- nol Virtues ike thoſe that are in Men Therefore, 
e there: can be np virtue in God. Aud which is moſt 
r wonderful in it  he-concludes/ that there id n Vir- 
21 | | rue 


| 
| 
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tue in God, only becauſe the on which is. | 
to be ſound in humane Virtus cannot ben God. 5, 
that it is a Proof to him, that God has ο Underſtand. 
ing; becauſe nothing is hid from him ; that ig to far. 
he fees doth iag, becauſe he ſoes e thing; he can 
do vothiag becauſe he can do everything he enjoys 
no "Happineſs, becauſe he enjoys all fla ppineſs-. 


0 ov 10 Hh onto e frohgg 4 
ſe phe Ambiqnry of b d, which muy be dne ſeve. 
90 oV val bays. | & bro 4s ory 
To chi kind of Sophiltry tay be refetrel all the 
Syllogiſms, that are vicious, becauſe they contain four 
Terms; whether it is, becauſe the Medium is *rwice 
rage particularly ; or becauſe it is taken in the fir 
Propoſition in one Senſe, and in the ſecondinanother; 
or laſtly, becauſe the Terms of the Conclufion are 
not taken in the ſame Senſe in the Premiſſes that they 
ate in the Concluſion. For we do not relttam the 
Word Ambiꝑuity barely to ſuth Words as are profly 
equivocal, which hardly ever deceives any 8647 
But we thereby underſt,nd every thing which may 
change the Senſe of a Word, eſpecially when Men 
do not eaſily perceive that Change; beciuſe ſeveral 
things being fignified by the ſame Sound, they take 
it for the Game thing. It will not be amiſs t6 read 
what has been ſaid upon this Subject, towards the 
end of the geſt Parr, Where we have alſo taught the 
Remedy that is to be applied to the Confuſion of 
ambiguous Words, by deſigniug them ſo clearly that 
no Miſtake can . Happen 11 df ods hy 

Ihe ll now therefore content my ſelf with produ- 
cing a few Inſtances of this Ambiguity which ſome- 
times impoſe upon Men of Lea ning. Ofthis ſort is 
that which is to be found in Words that fignifie ſome 
whole; which may be taken either collectively tor 
all the Parts together, or diſtributively for each of 
the Parts. By this we may reſolve this Sophiſm 

; the 
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Ihe Stoics, who concluded, that the World was an 
Animal endued with Reaſon: Hecanſe whatever has the 
uſt!,of. Reofaw is better t han that which han it nt. Nen 
tert is nothing, ſaid they, tbat ii better chan ih World 3 


here ſore t he I orlal has thr uſt Reaſon. The Minor of 
this Argument is falſe; becauſe they attributed to 
the World that which agrees only with God, namely, 
the being ſuch as that we conceive nothing better or. 
more perfect: But conſining our ſelves to the Crea- 


tures; though we may ſay, that there is nothing bet - 


ter than the World, tak ing it collectively for the Uni- 
verſality of all the | Beings that God has created, all 
that we can from thence conclude is, at moſt, that the 
World has the uſe of Reaſon, in ſome of its Parts, 
ſuch-as are the Angels and Men, and not that the 
whole together is an Animal endued with the uſe of 
Reaſon. ; | | 
$0again, it would be very falſe arguing to ſay, 
Man, thinks: Now Man confifts of Body and Soul; 
therefore the Body and the Soul think, For: we may 


attribute Thoughts to the whole Man, though he 


not at all follow, that he thinks in the other. 


12091 
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To draty a general Concluſion fron « defe8ive Lide, 
We call that Induction when the ſearch of ſeveral. 
particular things leads us to the Knowledge of à ge- 


neral Truth. Thus when we have had Experience in 


ſeveral 8eas that their Water is ſalt, and upon ſeve - 
hat their Water is freſh; we conclude in 

b otucke Sea- water is falt;-and+ River water 
eſn. The many Experiments that have been made, 


ral Rivers, t 


that Gold does not decreaſe in Hte, have made us 


judge, that the ſame is true of all Gold. And as 
no Nation has ever been diſcovered. that does not 
= we take it for ER that all Men ſpeak, 
to ſigniſie their Then, 

nd 


0 i, make uſe of d 


+ 


thinks WR one of his Parts; from whence it does 


—- 
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the Sacker of a Syringe, be it never ſo 15 
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Aud indeed, it is by this InduQtion' ere 
eee gular things offer them 
ſelves wnivcrfi} though afrerwtttts wii 
vert one d help us w denswarhe lngutaey 09s 0! 7.01 
Hut yet it is . Induction alone is never a 


cettain means of acqulting a perfect Kaowledye,.as 


we ſhall ſhew in another Place; the Conſideration 


of ſingular things only putting our Mind in the way 
of giving Attention to its natural Ideas, accord ing to 


whych it hadgs rot: the I. uth- of thingsgin general, 


For it is ee infanecr that perhaps f ſhould ne- 
ver have chown! of confidering the Nature of a Tri- 
angle, if I had not {een a Triangle, that gave. me oc- 


caſion to think of it. But yet it vas not the particu- 


lar Examipation of. all iT ponglery that gave me gene- 
rally, and,certainly, conclude. ot a ll, that the Space 


they contain is equal tg e the R Rectangle of all. 


their Baſe, and of half of cReir height. (For ſuch 
an Examination would be im eben By But it was 
the bare Conſideration of —5 is included. in the 
Idea of a Triangle, which I find in my Mind, 
Be it as it will, teſerying the handling of this Mat- 
ter to another Place, it is ſufficient. to, ſax Dexes) that 
deſective, Inductions, that is to Jay, ſuch ate not 
entire; do. often. lead into Error : Ang 1 lt only 
ive one remarkable Inſtance of it. 
All Philoſophers have hitherto e it. to bean 
;ndubitable Teh, bats Syrng (SPE well ſtop'd, 
it was N le to pu] OY the S r. without burſ- 


tiag 5006 ; 1 55 e up to any | 
height Wh; har ey Ts * —5 Pre 


ſa paſuivg 5 17 — were al 

ſuted of it by, a very, 1 1e mide 
infinite Numbers at Exp See But 
both,are, found to be 5 e — peri: 
ments have been ade, h ere le, for 90, t hat 


100 d, 


may be drawn out, provideda Force be uſed 5 » 
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14 T HE preceeding kee of the woll common ä 
Faults that are committed in reaſoning id Matters | 

2 of Science; bur beciuſe the chief uſe of rea oning is not 
ein thoſe forts of Subjects which have but little to do 2 
„ vich the Conduct of Life, and Whetein we ate cyen in 
gg of being decetv'd ; it orbalg Cera 'be | i 
nach more uſeful to conſider generally, what it is that | } 
© FF cngages Men jo the falfe Judgments Rar they make 

in eyery thing elſe and chiefly with relation to Man - 
Vers, and to other Matters that are of Importafce in 
„ cieil Life; and which are the uſual Subjekr of our ſe. 
t paxate Wörk and — 2 dhe at might take in ilmoft 
J all Morafits all here take only a general View | | 
of part of the Cauſes of thoſe falſe J gens which” {8 
ae fo common among Men. 'Y 
8 We did not think it worth - while to bg 
bete Jutgintnts'from falſe wen 9% 54nd we have 
5 5 Ciaſes of — 3 28" well be. 
aft tate Judgtents are tie SSureed d alte Rezſen- 
0 i, and draw ther along with em by's deteffury 
8 Conſequence xs" Brea de there is almost al. 
ee hidden, a tacit” Neaſcnfng in What ſce e 0 
| be only l fim — Judgment; chere dere bein aten S ſome- 


— — ¶ re 9 I” 2 — 


thi ed hat fe een e Moti e 
Js 119 Of 1304 115 an * 8 102 Nr 
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that Judgment is built upon this general and falſebri. 


our Mind by a falſe Appearance. Now though theſe 
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Judgment. For Example, when we judge that a Stick, 
Which appears crooked in the Water, is ſo in effec, 


3 whatever appears croocked go our Ben. | 
Jes, is crooked in Truthʒ and ſo includes an Argument, 
though not apparent. Upon a general View there. 
fore of the Cauſes of our Error, they ſeem refetrable 
to two principal ones; the one interior, which is the 
Depravity of the Will, which diſturbs and diſorden 
the Judgment; the other exterior, which conſiſts in 


the QbjeQs of which, we. judge, and which deceire 


Cauſes are almoſt con{tantly conjoined, yet there are 
certain Errors wherein one appears more than the 
5 3 for which Reaſon we ſhall treat of them lep:- 


. Of be Sophims of Self-!love, Intereſt and Paſſion. 

If we carefully examine what it is that uſually at. 
taches Men more to one Opinion than to another, we 
ſhall find; that it is not the Conviction of Truth, and | 
the — of Reaſons ; but ſome Tye of Self. © ©2 
love, Intereſt or Paſſion. This is the Weight that JW 
carries down' the Scale, and determines us in moſt of 
our doubts : This is what has the greateſt Influence 
aur Judgments, and byaſſes us molt i forcibly. 1 
We judge of things, not by what they are in them- | Al 
ſelves, but by what they are with relation to us; and th 
Truth and Advantage are to us no more than one and w] 
theiſame Hime ni vine bem i ide 9900 NY 2 

There need nb bebe r Provſs of the than that we fee f © 
every] Day, that things every. where elfe accounted IF 


very doubtfull, br even evidently Calſe are reckoned th 


inconteſta bly true by ſome one Nation, Profeſſion, ot 5 
luſtitution: For x it is impoſſible, chat what is true I *4 
in Spain ſhould be falſe in Hane r chat the Mind OF ** 
of alb the Spaniards ſhould be ſo diſferemly — y 

IE! rom | 
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how chat of all ane French, that,” judgiig of things 
J bythe Rules of right Reaſon, that which ſeems in 


general true to the one, ſhould ſeem in I falſe 
tothe other g it is manifelk that this difference of 
judgment cannot proered from any other Cauſe than 
that the one are pleaſed to hold for Truth that which 
is for their Advantage ; and that the others, having no 
latereſt in it, judge of it in a different Light. 
Let what can be leſs reaſonable than to ſuffer our 
ntereſt to be our Motive for believing a thing? The 
moſt than it ean do, is to engage u to confider with 
more Attention the Reaſons that may bring us to the 
Diſcovery of the Truth of what we defire may be 
true: But nothing leſs than that Truth, which ought 
to be found in the thing it ſelf, independent of our 
Deſires, ought — us. [am of ſuch a Coun- 
try; therefore I ought to believe that ſuch a Saint 
preach'd the Goſpel there. I am of ſuch an Order ʒ 
therefore T ought to believe that ſuch a Privilege is 
true. Theſe are very bald Arguments. Be you of 
what Country or Order you will, you ought to believe 
nothing but what is true, and what you would be ſure 
to believe though you were of another Country, of 
mother Order, or af another Profeſſion. n.. 
Hot a eib FIC 6 J D OW OL 
gaupal a "2 A II. 9 1 1 123S60D [343 
But this Illuſion is much more viſihle when any 
Alteration happens of the Paſſions ; for though my 
thing has remain'd in its former Condition; yet. thoſe 
ho are, filled with any new Paſſion imagine that the 
Cbange which is made only in their Heart, has 


a ie 


changed all the exterior things that have any rela- 


tion to it. How many are there ho cannot allow: 
the leaſt good Quality, either natural dt acquired. to 
be inany one, after (bey have conceived an Averſion 
againſt him ; or after he has done ſomething contraty 
to their Opinion, Deſice or Intereſt? This is enougn 
to make him immediately, raſh; pround, ignorant, 


mort falſe, 


* 
* 
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falſe, diſhonourable, void of Conſcience. Their Af. Michld 
fections and Deſires are neither mote juſt, nor, more horit 
moderate than their Hatred. If they love any on, 
henis!freenfromGliimbameroof Faults: Eyrryithing | 
that they defire: is juſt and: caſie ; every thing, that 


they do not deſire is unjuſt and impoiſible; neither Mey! 

can they alledge the leaſt Reaſon for all. theſe Judy. Yu 
ments, except it be very Paſſion that po ſſeſſes them: & Mitre i. 
that though they do not really form in their Mind this N Sas 


ſet Argument; I love him, ther fore he is the moſt Weep 
deſerving Man in the World: I hate him, therefore W 347 
he is a Blockhead ; yet they «form it in ſome ſort in 1 
their Heart. Wherefore we may call ſuch Blindneſs 
Sophiſos and. Illuſions of the Heart, which conſiſt in 
transferring our Paſſions into the Obje ds of our Pal- 
ſions, and in judging that they actually are what we 
defire they, ſhould be: Which certainly is very un. 
reaſonable, fince our Deſires can change nothing in 
the being of that which is extrinſick as to us; and 
that the Will of God alone is ſo efficacious as to make 
every thing ſuch as he would have it to be. 

: 2 III. 4 . 


* 


j To the ſame Uufion of Self. love ay be referred 

|! that of thoſe who decide every thing by a, very gene- A} ip 

| ral and very commodious Pringiple,. Which is, that Y ch 
| they themſelves are in the right, and that they know 

| the Truths from whenee/they very naturally con- A 

. Alude;thatallwho are not of their Opinion are decei- I] b. 

Jn diy Ebenen is perro at 

Lhe Error of theſe Febple procteds only from this, I | 

ll thax the atlyantdgedusOpinion they. ha vg of their own Ie 

| widerſtendjng,makes them! real rr thoughts t 

q to be ſo very clear and evident, that-they fancy the Y 1 

bare propounding af them muſt obli every body to 4 
ſubmit to them; for which Reaſon they give them- 
ſelyes'no great trouble to look out for Proof of them: 
They have no Taſte for the Arguments of others; they 


would 


kf * 
ee . 
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r Af. Nould catry every thing by the weight ofb their Au- 


more Norty; becauſe they never make à Diſtinction be 
done, Nee their Authority and Reaſon z They think ebery 
ching eee eee eee . 
that ae inÞthae if others are not of their Qpinign; ne- 


er are they of the Opinion ot otherb: And that its 
ut juſt to take it for granted, without Proof, that we 
ate in the right, hen the Point is to convince Per- 
ſons who” are of a different Opinion from us only 


mol: W beczuſe they are perſiraied that we are not jab the. 
fore fight eric Jad le DITOW/ volt ni eM nivibb 
93394 720% 1% : bod & ei 50 


t in L170] mot 1 11 h,, 721 
els, oY . aid ful lic mim Bl od 2189 H Aid: 
bi. 80 again, there are others that have no other rea- 
we ſon for,rejeting, certzin Opinion than this wonder- 
un. bl Argument: If this were lo, Iſhould ngt be fo. belle 
in N Man; now 1 am a wife Man therefore this ig hot ſb. 
nd This is the main reafon why fevetal yety uſefuf Me. 
ke dicines, and undoubted Experiments, haye beet for z 
long time together rejected; becauſe thofe who had 
not happened to hit upon them, concetved that they 
themſelyes muſt at that rate have been ſo long de- 
ceived. Why, quoth they if the Blood have a cir- 
ed FF cular Revolutioft in che Body; if the Nouriſhment - 
is not carrieq tö tlic Liver by ths Mefaraic Veins 3; if 
at che Blood aſcends through the deſcending hollom 
Vein; if Nature as no Antipathy: to a Vacuum z if the 
„Ar is heavy and has 4 Motion downwards, L have 
deen ignorant of ſeveril important things in Anatomy 
ad Phyſics © Therefore it is In poſſible it ſnonld be 
„ 0.“ But to kate cbemfof chi fon ces nerd only 
vines therm, that fr is very Gree Shumel for d Man 
„ebenen, ant that 'the may ve wery gelb ahi. 
bed in other things; though they were not ſo in thoſe 
; Which have been but newly diſcovered Neid 
M907 9918 Yoo! ole flow 10} 8 mort; 97 Wed 
modi to 1004 10 1yo foo! or 5iduort 155 12 V. No. 
| roch ; e19d10Jo anomegrA3ds 30} AT on ovad 42a T. 
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Nothing alſe is more common, than to hear Men 
mutually vupbraiding- each other with the ſame! Rec: 
proaches, and calling one another, for inftanice, vbdi-: 
nate, paſſionate, litigious, when they are of different 


Opinions. There are hardly any two Pleaders, that 


do not accuſe one another of drawing the Suit into. 


Length, and of concealing the Truth by artificial 


Shifts z ſo that both, he that is in the right, and he 


that is in the wrong, talk the very ſame Style, and 
make the ſame complaints, and charge each other 


with the ſame Faults ; which is one of the mcſt miſ- 


chievous things that is in the Life of Men, and which 
throws Truth and Error, Juſtice and Injuſtice, into 
ſuch a complicated Perplexity, that the generality of 
Mankind cannot make any diſtinction between them: 
And from hence it happens, that ſeveral join one of 
the Parties without any knowledge of the caſe, and 
only as they are directed by chance; and that others 
condemn them both, as being equally in the wrong. 

All this Extravagance again proceeds from the ſame 
Diſtemper, which makes every one lay it dawn as a 
Principle, that he is in the right; For from thence it 
is very eaſy to conclude, that all that oppoſe us are 
ob, ſince to be obſtinate is not to ſubmit to 
Rea "pp | 


o . - | ; 1 all & 1 
But tho' it is indeed true, that theſe Reproaches of 


Paſſion, Blindneſs, Cavilling, which are very unjuſt 
on the part of him that is in the wrong, are juſt and 
lawful in him that is in the right ; yet becauſe ro give 
ſuch Language is to take. it for granted that the Truth 
is on 8 him, that heffows it, wiſe and judi- 
cious Men, whenthey handleadi putedQueſtion ought 
to avoid falling into it before they bave throughly 
proved the Truth and Juſtice of the Cauſe they main- 
tain. If they followed this Rule, they would never 


accule their Adverſaries. of Obſſinacy, Legſumption, 
| wan 
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yant of common Senſe, before they have plaioly made 
tout. They will never ſay, that they run into into- 
len Nerable: Abſurdities and Extravagance s, unleſs they 
Ne. Mayr firſt ſhe wed it; for the others will ſay as much 
ti: Pf heir fide; and at laſtiit is not doing any thing. 
Po that they were better keep to this impartial Maxim 


ent 

hat Jof St. An 5: Omitt amus iſta communia, qua dics ox. 
dts. Natrague parte poſſunt,/ licet vere dici ex utraque parte now 
ial Jpoſins3i And then they would be contented with de- 
be ending Truth by the Arms that are proper to her, 


ande hic Falſity cannot botrow, which are eleur 
| 81.503. 38:11 


ler and ſolid Arguments. . 1 1!$49 QI 9 1 


if at 7 VI. D R323 m7 TS 

ch The Mind of Man is not only naturally fond of it- 

to ſelé but it is alſo natutally jealous, en vious and mali- 

of ¶ cious in relation to others: It is unen ſy if it ſees them 

n: poſſeſſed of any Adyantape, becauſe it defires them 

of al for it ſelf ; and as it is 4 very great one to know 

id the Truth, and to inform Mankind of any new Dif- 

is covery we are fecretly delighted with robbing-them 

3 F of that Glory which often engages Men in combating 

1e the Opinions and Inventions of others without any 

a ſhew of Reaſon. 1 1 

it Thus ſelf-tove often makes this ridiculous Argu- 

e ment : It is u Opinion that 1 firſt invented; it is 

0 that of my Ocder ; it is very convenient for me; e 
it is true, Our natural Malignity often makes this 

f other, which is no leſs abſard : It was another Man 

! that ſaid it, therefore it is falſe ;; it was not I wrote 

d ſuch a Book, therefore it is good for tiothing. 

7 This is the Source of that Spirit of Contradiction, 

I which is ſo common among Men,” nod which, wen 

p they hear or tead any ProtuQtion/ of avorher Man, 

TI makes them ſo little weigh the Realonvthir might. 

| convinee them, and think only of thoſe that they fancy 

they could propoſe in Anſwer: They ate always upon 


their guardapaioR Truth; and ſtudy only the Ways to 
parry and obſcure it; in which they almoſt Cue 
16h uccee 


. 
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ſucceed to their Hearts dofire the Mind of Man being 
inexhauſtible in We Reaſons. þ 
When this Vice excel: „ it. is ane. of the 
chief CharaQers of the WERE ofa Pedant, who place; 
22 Happineſt in cavilling with others upon * 
. incant rings, and in Coritraditing every 
wer wich a baſe Malignity: But often it is more im- 
2 and lies 157 hid ; and it may e ven be 
95 t no body is wh ee from it, becauſe it 
has its root in chit elk love, which reigns ſo deſpo- 
telly in us EO 
The knowledge of this COT and malig nant Diſ- 


poſition, which is ſeated at the bottom of the Heart | 


of Man, ſhews us, that one of the moſt important 
Rules that we can obſerve to avoid making our Ant - 
goniſt adhere to this Error, and giving him a Diſguſt 
for the Truth we would convince him of, is as little 

as/poffible'to ſtir up his Eovy and Jealouſy, by ſpeak- 
ing of our'ſelyes, 0 to 1 1 him other Objects to 
engage his Attention. 

For as ver - bb love any but themſelves, it is with 
impatience that they ſuffer another Man to draw their 
Thought upon him, and lay Traps for their Eſteem, 

All that they cannot apply to the 4205 is odioug 


and diſtaſteful, and they generally\ aſs on from the 
Hatred ofthe Man to the Hatred of his.Opinions and 
Reaſons for which reaſon; Men of Prudence avoid as 
much as poſſible to ſet in the view of others the Ad- 
vantages themſelves are poſſeſſed of ; they never care 
to ſtand face to face with them , and be obſery'd in 
particular; and bro? rathet try to conceal themlelves 
in the Crowd, that they 2 1 be taken notice of; 


to the intent char 
Truth they propoſe mi ly cg gage 1 9 95 1 
The —4 2 Paſeal, who knew, a às much ſolid Rhe. 
toric as ever was oe Mar, carried this Rule to 
ſuch a pitch, 28 to affirm, that a "ch of good Breed- 
ing n to v0 n ek at 1 alfa nd 905 jo 


m 
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Lak, nothing but the 


for ſuch Men, and for N 


 thisw off the 
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much as uſe the Words land me; and he was uſed to 
ſay upon this occaſion, that Chriſtian Piety quite an- 
e the Flumanc Je, and that Humane G 
itecontetied and ſuppreſſed it. Notzhat this Rult 


— 


oapht ito be ſuperſtinonſly practiled 3 for therę are 
ſome Occaftons wherein we could not avoid thoſe 
Words without conſtraining our ſelves rediculouſly 5 
but it is always good to have it in view, that we may 
remove lomething further from the impertinent Cuſ- 
tom of ſome People, who talk of nothing but them- 
ſelves, and, quote their own Words. every moment, 
when no bod asks their Opinion: Which gives good 
Cauſe to thoſe that hear them to ſuſpect, that their 
having ſo conſtant an Eye upon themſelves proceeds 
from a ſecret Complaiſance, which directs them eyery 
moment to the Object of their Love ; and this, by a 
natural conſequence, N them a ſecret Averſion 
Ny A thing that they ſay. This 

ſhews that there can hardly be any Character more 
unworthy a Man of Education, than that which Mon- 
tage affected, of entertaining his Readers with nothing 
but an account of his Humours, Inclinations, Fancies, 
Diſt-mpers, Virtues, and Vicęs; and that it riſes no 
leſs Wy rib ment than from a violent Selſ- 
love. It is true, H (9 Mites as much as he can to 
Sulpicion of a mean popular Vanity; by 

ſpeaking freely of his Faults,. as well as of his good 


| Qualities, which has ſomething z miabhle in it, from 


an Appearance of Sincerity : But it is eaſy to ſee, 
that eyen this is only a... rich aged an Artiſioe, that 
ought to make hic WLOUSS | 
big Vices to make thech Kan 


| more vile nor more contemptible: But when he is ap- 


pPtchenũve 
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prehenfivethat any thing would debaſe him ever { 
irtle, be is us careful as any body ito. conceal it. 


Wheteupon a celebrated Aut or of this Age Rb 
ob ſer ves, that thoꝭ he toob great painst —— — 


tio Places of his Book; that he had a Puget which 


was an Officer of no gieat uſe in the Houſe ofs Gentle- 


ſo exakt in letting us know that he had à Clerk too, 
This | 
fieienthyſatifyingtheVabity he had of ſhiewibg upon 


alFoccifionsthe Air of a Gentleman and ofaCavahier, 


and an Averfonito the Gon and to the Law. 
Vet it is probable he would not ha ve ſlubbered over 
this Cireumſtance of his Life, if he could have found 
ſome Mareſchal of Fance that had ever been Counſel- 
lor of Bourdleaux ʒ as he has heen pleaſod to give us to 
Know that he was Mayor: of that City, but not till he 
Had informed us, that he ſucteeded to that Office af- 
ter Mareſchal Biron, and that he was ſucceeded by Ma- 
reſchal Mert ignon. em noffranoiCG aids 

gut Vanity is not the greateſtFault of that Author; 
and he is ſo full of infamous Paſſages, and of Ebicu- 
ran and impisus Maxims, that ot is Wwanderful he 
ſhoul&#'{o long be ſuffered to beſreadq by evtry body, 
and that there ſhould be even Perſuns uf Wit chat do 
not perceive the Venom of iti. 
There needs no greater Proof bfihis Libertiniſm 
than the ſcandalous manner he ſprals of his Viees:; for 
confeſſing in ſeverall Paſſages tilat he had bett en- 


gaged ina great number of Diſortlerb, heinevertheleſs | 


declares m othéetspithbhtyhe does mot repent of a0y 
thing; and that if he ere toili ve his Life: or again, 
Be Would lee at hehud ohitherth done. As for me, 
Bris he, banner in general deſire to ber other thun aht | 
am : Idy Conlon ny. uni ber ſal Form, he uneaſy at it, 
Aud Gay YO O04 for my per felt! Reformation andi gor Pardon 
* mu to cnlbRepiytoncys 
{0 ®" 7 \ 


ay 


mel eren Counſalloyin the Patiamentof warte | 
'Oh#tpeytho'wery; hondurahle in it ſelf, not ſul. 
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any more than an Uneaſineſs at my not being an Angel, cr 


4 Cato My Aclbions are regulated and conformed to uhnt 1 


ami amd to my Conditions I dan dumo better, and Repen- 
ranes properly dus nor hi 0: withdhin;s that are nt in 
aun pimeri n A never exhelled to fix the Tail of a Philofophey 
monftronſlys o t he Head and Body of a vicious Man, nor that 
the diſagreable End of Life ſhould hely and be aſbumed o 
the majt-pleaſant, compleat, and the longeſt Part of my Life. 
If I-weye to live again, I would live ai I have lived bitherto 3 
neither complained of the T. ame hnſt, mor rar the Time to 
come Ampious Words! and Which denote an utter 
Extinction of all Senſe of Religion; but which are 
worthy of him that can talk in another Paſſage thus: 
I blindly: plunge my ſelf headlong into Death, , without con · 
fidering or fludying what it is, 48 into @ dark ſilent Abyſs, 
that will ſwallow me up in an inſtant, and make an end 
me in a moment, full of a ſtrong Sleep, full af Infipidiry, and 
Waoleact, And in another place: Death, which is only 
a quarter of an pour s Suffering wit haut conſequence and 
harm, does not deſerve any particular Precepts. IF 
Tho' this Digreſſion may ſeem a little remote from 
our Su A. yet it comes into it again for this reaſon, 
that no more infects the Reader with an ugly 


Cuſtoms of alking of ae being wholly.aken | 


up with himſelf and af teazing others with his Im- 
1 Which ſtrangely corrupts the Reaſon, 

oth in our ſelves, by the Vanity that always goes 
along with ſuch Diſcourſe; and in others, by the 
Contempt and Averſion they conceive againſt us for 
it, Therefore no Men- may be permitted to talk of 
themſtlves, but. Perſons dfeminent Y irtue, and ho. 
by-the manner inwhichthay:dd t, ſhe w, that it they 


publiſh ther good Actiuns, they da it only zac e 


others to praiſe God for it, or tuſedify them; and 1 

they publiſſi their Faults, they do it only to humble 
themſelves for them in the eyes of Men, and to deter 
them from the likes nut id the common ſort ofpeople it 


id ridiul dus vanity to 1 with a e 
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© theix petty, Advantages, and An uhfüfferable lin l 
denceto. ts their {c andalous Vices to Wee >. 


witltout giving ag; r of Remorſe fot them; fue I tht 
the-utmoſtF xceſg of Vice is hot td Blalf's beds. Qu 
med for it, Nor to be. touched 'with the Tl Reber Eh 
tance, but talk. of Ut differently with en fin 
And i in this lies Fog 10 of Wee 1 aim 
3 2121 11 Anis! thi 

Nell l bee a to 


Wem make qa me 1 05 ion betwerti a ahgnart Y 1n! 

and envious! Fee iction Fon another forte Hu- lot 
niour. x hie fr ig loſs Mad eebſe, Par bien dead in f ing 
the ſame Errors 1 in Reaſoning : And this is the Spirit tro 
of Diſputation, which yet is a Fault that very much F up 
vici ates the Mind. Dil 
Vot that diſputes are to be blamed in henebul: On F evi 
the contrary, provided. they are rightly uſed, nothing an 
is of greater ſervice; either to the diſcovery of Truth, ® Pe 
or to convince others of it. The Motion of 's Mind dee 


that employs it ſelf in Solitude, in the Examination thi 
of any Matter is uſually more cold and heavy; it F at! 
has need of a certain Heat that may ſtir up and awa- J ini 
ken its Ideas. And it is commonly by means of the tat 


Oppoſition, we. meet with, that we diſcover! where } Ay 
lies the difficulty of Perſuaſion, and The Obſeurity'of bo 
the Subject; which puts us Upon vſitig endes voufs to an 
overcome it. .; ,, %ig ot] 

But e be confeſſes; that this Exeteiſe is not | he 
more n ir bg FERN applied; nd miindged'with- } Oe 


out any;Linchu tan ix is daüger vg when 
>Hbuſcdoand, 1 5 N mak NN echt f Honour 
= D Fe 1 5 ny rat fo ver and 
| 1qocomtindifithat of are Nothilgis more espabee 


ene bl rom Yi 1» and Neading us into 
Error, thankhi umour. Weaceuſtorn dur 
21 ſelves apfenſi rh 8 gs 1505 for Tok Avi "YH = 
ohr (elves) ah 10 
*: ahem ; which by tte an Felon eos 
nothing 
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dong vo the to confound Truth with Ertor 
gn them 15 18 Hue robable Phis 
00 pen thing to ſer a 


— — determined d. 5 4 My Cant that two 
On pp — hard diy: eder 7 They#lway 5 


find ſometh g. to reply and to rejbin, becauſe their 
aim is to avoid not Error, bur Silence; and they 
think it leſs ſhameful to continue to be miſtaken than 
to own that ever they were,miltaken, 
(na: baving. accuſtomed our ſelves by 2 
long Exerciſe, 10 3 perfect Mz alter over Gar vet it 
is very difficult to avoid looking ght of Truth in Con- 
troverſy;.hecauſe there is hardly 115 Action thatftirs 
up the Paſſions more violently. What Vice do nat 
Diſputes awaken, ſays a famous Aufhot being almoſt 
eerleltingly, ange by Rage? We firſt enter into 
an Enmity againſt the Reaſons, and then aga inſt the 
aro We lcarn to argue only in order to contta- 
dict. and each contradicting, and” being contradifted 
the Fruit of the Controverly is generally the Annihil- 
ation of the Truth. One runs into the Eaſt, the other 
into the Weſt; the, principal Point is loſt in the mul- 
tude, ke FA f 155 end of an hours fury they 
quite ſorget what Fee talking of; one is: —— 
bottom, the oth 4 5 81708 the Grey om one fids ; 
ane gays. bold 19 8 0 10 'of' A Compariſon: 5 the 
other grows 18 hot, That he does not ſo muchas 
hear what is ſaid 100 him, and he is ſo engaged in his 
Courſe, that he minds nothing but following himſelf, 
and, pot you 19 7 170 10 155 finding ny ra 
ra prove 53 refuſe * — 
0 ute 10 1 
»af : the mid 9h 55 0 öbftinatecup one 
ſay ing not ng 4 bs affe eting”.: Bend ene 
or With, ridiculc us Modefly" avoid: Contention. Thie 
R 8 n aſp the fincy;d6es not mĩud 
IFopenꝭʒ the other coumthis: 


ee pats them. Wo ert deer emen Rea- 
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38} LOGIC: Or, we 
ſons: One makes uſe of nothing but the Advantapes 
gf a ſtrong Voice and ſbund Lungs: There are fone 
that conclude jaja andiothers that tire 
iq un every bddy they talk to; witli long Hrenm. 
les and üſelefs Pigreſſibns: Laſtlythereliare ſome 
that are very free of their Abuſes, and that will make 
a German Quarrel of it, to get rid of the Converſation 
of one that 1s too hard for them at Wit. Theſe are 
the common Vices of our Diſputes, and which are ve- 
ry ingenigully repreſented \by the aforeſaid ! Writer, 
8 being able ro find any true Greatneſs in 
Nh, was Tefficiently acquiinted with his Faults: 
And by this we ma v ſudꝑe how capableſuchConteſts * 
are of diſordering the Wind, nſec extream Care be 
taken not onſy to avoid being our ſelves the firſt that | 


run into thefe Faults, but alſo not tofollow thoſe who Þ 


do run into them ; but ſo to govern our ſelves, as to 
e thew run riot without our ſelves de viating from 
the End that we ſhould always propoſe to our ſelves, Þ 
which is the ſetting the Truth that we examine in its 
cleareſt Light. | 1 
ee Ns VIII. 


There are ſome Perſons, and chiefly thoſe that at- 
tend the Cou t, why knowing the Inconvemence and 
Diſagreableneſs of theſe contradicting Humourss take 
2 quite conttary Courſe, which is to contradict no- 
hig at all, but to commend and approve all things 
imndifferetitly: And this is what is called Complai- 
fance, which is a Humour much more advantageous 
ro the Fortutie, but füll asl pre judicial to the Judg- 
ment Ff itheGomiradificieles mal ways to think 
that true, which is directly <omrany» to}: what is told 
them, the Complaiſant always believe for Fruth 
whatever is told them; and this Habit corrupts firſt 
their Diſcourſe, and aſterwards their Mind. 
By this means Praiſe has been made” ſo common 
and is given fo indiffetentiy to everybody; chat we 
Hardy now at preſent what tividonclude- em it. 
Bas > © here 
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Pheve-i no Preacher that is not one af the moſt Elo- 
quent in che Gazette, and that does nor raviſh his 
RAucheut e hy the profoundnels; of his Erudition: All 
thavdieare/ iHufbrious for Picty ; The vileſt Author 
might fill whole Books with the) — — 
theyreberve from their Friends ; ſo that in this Con- 
fuſiom of Elogiums, which are ſcattered, abaut with 
ſolitrle dd iſtinction, it is cauſe of Wonder that ſome 
People ſould be ſo very greedy of them, and ſo rea- 
dibyrſwallod all that th. | receive. 24 ne: 12081 V9 
11 Dhis confuſion in the Language cannot fail to pra- 
duce the ſame confuſion in the Mind z and thoſe ho 
accuſtom themſelves to praiſe every thing, muſt needs 
alſo aceuſtom themſelves to approve; every thing 
But even tho” the falſity lay only in the Words, and 
did not affect the Mind, even this were enough to 
deter the lovers of Pruth from being guilty of it. 
There is no occaſion to reprehend whatever we 
amiſs;ʒ but it is neceflary to praiſe only what is real- 
ly commendable : Otherwiſe, we throw the Perſons 
we praiſe after ſuch a manner, into Illuſions ; we con- 
tribute to deceive thoſeʒ who judge of thoſe Perſons: 
from our Commendations, and we injure thoſe who 
real ly do deſerve them, by making them common to 
thoſe that do not: In hort, we deſtroy all the Faith 
of Language, and perplex all the Ideas of Words, by 
making them no longer the Signs of our Judgments, 
and of our Thoughts; but only of an exterior Civi- 
lity, which we pay to thoſe whom, we praiſe in the 
ſame manner, as we wquld a; Bow ſor nothing fur- 


ther is to be chnoluded Arm heo generality of Com- 
phments n de Commenda tiijds. ei doid „011 1281 
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Among the various manners that Selſolove t heows 


Men into Extors, or rather ſtrengthens them in them, 
and ———— —— them ; we muſt 
nor forget ont, aohich is:certany 

a] Q 4 - 


23154 


one ofthe Principal 
and 


. — — WES CITE _ 


244 OTC: Or, Wei > 
and moſt commom zit is the tngagement to maigtzin 
any Truth to which al Manchis adhered upon dther 
entrfiderations æha tchſe df Fruthſi ſorcthis vic wf 
defending his Opinion, makes him noaldfgetrceoricert. | 
ed, wherher\therReaſons he mak bi uſe ohe true 
ſalſe, hut only whether they may ſerve tu perſuade the 
World of : what he maintains; he uſes all-f:fttwof Ari: 
gumentt good und bad, that there may be ſomt for all 
forts of People; and fometimes he e ven gots ſo far as 
to ſay things that he knows to be abſolutel yal ſe, pro- 
uided the y can promote the Rudi he has ꝓropùſed to 
hinſelf. Here follow the Example 
Hardly zny Body of common Senſe: would ever 
ſuſpect Montagne of having believed all the fooler. es 
of judicial Aſtrology ; and yet when they might help 
ridiculouſly to mortify the Vanity of Men, he gives 
them to us for very gaod Reaſons: ¶ hen we con ſider, 
ſays hey the Domi un bauer thoſe: Hodies have, not 
only over ou Liverand Condition of aur Fortune, hut even 
over our Inelinutiont; which aheyſdirett, dy ius on, and agi- 
tate at the merry of thein in uenctes & ſhould aue deprive 
AY them of Suu, of Life, and of Diſcourſe. 20111! nic + | 
| Would he in another plage defiroyuthe adrantage 
| Men have over Beats by the uſe bb Speech ? Hetells F 
us rid iculous Stories, hoſe extra vꝛgenedhe new bet · up 
ter thmany ody, and draws rum helm moretridieu- th 
lous Concluſions. There have been ſome; ſays he, that th 
haus boufted of underſtundingithe Language of Beuſis, as | 
Appollonius Thyaneus, Melampus, Pireſias, Thales, 28 


| and others 3 und fince whit the:Cofonogrupherrtel us as trite, te 
ll chat thirt art ſomeNanonothias receive a Dog the King; ck 
e Inferpritdiion ib hit di 
jau Merion J ligt 10 nis Ho AWE gd 13 m 


For the ſame rea ſun we might:coriclade;} that when b: 
| | Caligula made his Horſe a Gonſul, the Raman muſt 
certainly underſtandithe Ordets he gave intheExkr- 
|| ciſe of that Office t we cannot ru ſonably:aceuſe 
Montagne of this „ his deſign' une hot 


to 


Nee 


volt nur vlR i > u,. 


to talk: genſe, but to make a confuſed of all that 
could be ſaid againſt Men which yet is a Miet very 
contrary tothe juſſice of the Mind; andothe:finberity 
ofinwhoneſb Min id 2AM noni 210 gaibatb 
10Whw again could endurt this other Argnment bf 
theiſame Author, upon the Subjett of the Augaries; 
that the Pagans drew from the flight of Bitds, and 
which the w iſeſt 2 them rediculed ? Of alluube 
Prediftions of imat paſt, ſays he, tha moſt antient und meſh 
certaju wire [thaſe which! rere d αντ from che: Ref: 
Birdpy We have notlung n for admirable uhEf Re νẽ 
Order of the ſoake of their M ing, by ait i thy drive hen 
ſequence; of things to come, muſt certainly have bin te- 


dufled by ſome excellent maus to ſo noble an Operation hut 


to aſcribe this great Effelt to ſome natural diſpoſitlon, wit h 
ont the Underſtanding, Conſent, and Diſrourſe of that'whith, 
fredue ys it, is an Opin ian evidently falſe.. 19 24 07 may 
ls it not pleaſant enough to hear a Man that holde 
nothing to be evidently true, or evidently falſe, in a. 
Treatiſe wrote on purpoſe to eſtabliſnPyrrhoniſm, and 
to deſtroy Evidnee and Certainty, vent theſe. Follies: 
for certain Truths, and call the contrary Opinion evi- 
dently falſe; But he laughts at us all the while he 
talks to us thus g and it iis . inexcuſa ble in him, to play 
upot his Readers after this manner, by telling them. 
things thatohe dots not beheve, and hic none in 
their right 8enſes can believe. 1D 02900 awe! 
He muſt certainly have been as good a Philoſopher 
as Virgil who does not ſo much as impũte gn in- 
telligenes even in the Birds themſelves}..che xegular.. 


chunges thyt weſee in their Motions accordingitathet. 
diverſityoſ the Ait; from whenceiglhme conje tue: 
may be drawn, as to Rain or fair Weather fas may 


be {cen in theſe ædmiuable Verſe gaf the Grangiets 167 
Nos eguidem cala, uia ſi t Hiwin itus illi VI. O 
Inge nium aut crerum: ſato p hdentia mia jo ẽ s nc, 
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pitate, J udgment, before the 18 VR 
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15 e, erat qu « ara node, iT que denſu, relaxar ; ; 
* Vetus pup It c 4 e et corpgra mois f 
Nn Ear a — vb [a nd b, 
2 neipiapt T9 CU 1m conce $1 77055 10m 
» nt let 1 | 
Ex e 4 275 guttuſe "cords. M02 #/-; 
But theſe Miſtakes being voluntary, a little ſinceri- 
ty will teach us to void them; the moſt common, and 
moſt dangerous, are thoſe whick we are not ſenſible of, 
from being engaged in defending an Opiniod, which 
dirs the Yighe of the Mind, and makes it take every 
thing for Truth that may ferve its purpoſe; and the 
only Remedy that can be applied co if, is to have no- 
thing but Truth in view; and to examine every Rea- 
ſoning with ſo much care, that not even prejudice 
may be able to Tead us aſtray, 


ith l ee "ys har £7 | ea, the dba, them 


elves; 


We Have already obſerved, bat we : ould: not ſe- 
parate the interior Cauſes of our Errors, from thoſc 
that ariſe. from the Objects, which may be called ex- 


terior ; becauſe the falſe, appearance o of thoſe Objects 


would; not be capable of leading, 12989 miſtakes, if 
whe; Will did not hurry on the Mind 15 form a preci 
u 


ficiently ac- 

quainted with the Matter. 
But becauſe. the Will cannot enercilo 3 Power 
over the Underſtanding, i in thin £8 entire evident 3 
i ig maniſeſt, E 1 of the. Gee con- 


tributes. — 2 b. to it Pay, fie there gte occ- 


Lons, upon wh the a 7! that ins uses, 58 argue 
falſel vis very impęreępt ble; ora hich rea fon it may 


not be ce .couhder; ſeparately theſe! Ulufions 


that * chiefly from the n . b 
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hr that , walt th lings e e ma fror 

RE 


Lauth, of. Vie. 900 Yartue, 
lagerten chen 3,304, 5 505 wa . J ie dne of- 
moſt common N of. the a alle [ 

Ann 9119 {4 
For 7 means of 9095 e mixfures . Fs 
the good; (Walities of Perſuns whom, we eſteem, i in- 
duce Adore ny op 75 D e el aults; 400 that_t 

— Mae 15 em 1 condemn 

* —.— ole int $415 Aer at 

ſdet that the moſt imper rfeck P 5 155 fn 900 
evety thing ; and that God * in the moſt yirty- 
bus, Imperfections; Which, being the Remnants of 
humane Infirmity, ought, not to — the Objects of our 
Imitation nor eſteem. 

The reaſon of this is, that Men, do. gen: con- 
fider things by particulars ; 3.they judge only from their 
ſtrongeſt Impreſſion, and are ſenſible only of what 
ſtrikes them moſt : Thus, when they find ſeveral 
Truths in a Diſcourſe, they do. not percei ve the 
Errors that are mixed with them: and on the con- 


trary, if there are ſome Truths interſperſed among a 
Bear man rrpeds they fix their Attention only upba 


e Errots 3 t frongel} bearing down the weakef?, 


and the mv Viely Impreflion elioaking up | has 
which ig more obſcure. 


Thee re is a vifible lojuſtice in judging after this man- 
ner > e can be ne juſt Realan for xejecting Rea- 
ſon; 5, 9 2 tuth endt the less Truth, for ben mix 

0 1 belong "W Man, 


thought Ia ken reg - 
Nn Fa ſhqods defer eto be cangernned, yet*the 
ruths they | Advance, da, nor def res tobe con 
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343 LOGIC: Or, th 
them; and it is in this judicious Separation; that the 
exaQtneſs.of the Mind chic fly appears; bx ghisit ig 


Rules: 

and that — [rer to borruw from a 

Donatiſt Heretic ſeven Rules for the underſtanding 

the Seripture. e1n2MygoL? lou nant bidadulitht el] + 
Reaſon always obliges us to do this, when we 

make this diſtimnction but becauſe we have not al- 

— . 7. to remine the pairticularsbof Good and 
| 1 


moſt conſiderable part: Thus we may ſay, a Man is 
a good Philoſopher, when he argues well for the moſt 


tains mote af good than of bad.. 
And here againg in cheſt general — te: 
are very pt N be friſtaken Sor oſten tfey praiſe or 
blame things only ecörding to their lech conſide- 
rable pt z their want of diſcernment hinderiag them 
from diſcovering what is indeed the principal, when 
it is not the moſt apparent. 
Thus, tho! the Judges in Paiating value the 
Defigu infuftely more chan the Coeuting gor Delics- 
cy of the Peneif g her che ignorgnt areã more ſtruck 
with A Picture, whoſe Coldurs arè bright and glaring 
than wir one mote flat in the Colours, but admi- 
rable in the Deſigo. 2 389 41599 a Ztund to mo: 
It muſt however be confeſſed; that falſe Judgments 
are not ſo etch in the-Arts, becaùſe thoſe who do 
not ute tſtand tlie ur motb eafily gaided by the 
n emg bur>rhey 
re vefy fte quenb im khingethht arb bf the Furiddice 
tion 6f the People, hnd of which the World makes 
8 as in Dloquenee) 510 ee 
N fer inlſpi nec is called blo quent hem his 


A pteseber 
Periods are well turned; and he makes ufe of no mean 
Wördi Abd upon this Foundation, Mon ſieur * 

1 1 ays 


that the — ers fiche Church habe drntofl excelieny/ | 
Manflers sur ofithe Books of the. Pagans; 


Tm2eith"thing! ies juſt upoh ſuch occaſions to 
give them the Name they deſerve; according to their 


parts end dran 4'Book is good, weg ir viſibly con. 
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ART of. TFT niv#1NG. 349 
ſays in one place, that a poot hraſe daes a Preacher 


or an Ad Nocate: mora injury ihaf @ oor Arguments - 
ee 


We ate t holie ve that this Iruthof Ba 
heꝛrala tes, and notlian Opinion which-he authorizes 
and: it id very true; that there are many xhequdge pf: 
ter bis manner; but it is alſo true, th at nothing can 
be leſs reaſonable than ſuch Judgments: POE PprAt of; 
Language, humerous Figures, ate at; maſt in Elp- 
ence; what Colouring is in Fa inting, that i to 4a 
Pambane® and groſſer part of its But the main c 
fits in cance it ing ſtrongly, and in expreſſing chm 
in ſucha manner, as Jane into the Mind of; the. 
Audience clear and lively Image, that may not 
only barely repreſent thoſe th ings in their naked 
Truth but joined with the Paſſions with which they 
are Conceived : And this is often found, in\Perſons not 
verj / exact in Language, not numerous in their Stile; 
cloſely to Words and Embelliſhments; for this view 
takes of their Attention from the Things, and dead 85 
ens the Vigour of their Thoughts; as the Painters; 
obſerve, that thoſe who excel in Colouring, £19999 
excel in Deſign the Mind not heing capable of. this 
double Appliaation, andi one chindexipg the other 
It may: beſaid in igenetal, that, molt things ar ech 
teemedin the World only for their out ward appęate, 
F ance; betauſe thete are extremely fei that dive to the, 
bottom of things: Every one is jud geg by the gutſidęe, 
Labels and happy is beithatihas a ſpacious, zur Let a 
Mano beras learned, a wile,/as {olid as you Plea 65Dus. 
heidoes dat{perk tead ys and acquith himſalf Hut in; 
differently of a Compliment/ʒ ley this Mam xe ſolxę ac 
live:ia:the We den e e e from, the 
common ſory/ of People, and to:Jeeia veſt nuwher, of, 
wretched Fellows preferred before.bim, It is p urea; 
Misfortune:fara-Manito be denied the;Reputatian he 
| deſerves; but ĩ tis ver great one to ſollou ſuc 5 Wi 
e 413M eta id nogu ndg mene 


970 
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2 and look only upon the Bark of thing 
And this is hat e ſhould ſtri ve to avoid. 
reve anti 10) Yo eie dr 22drr3tdÞb v6 di 10g 
eng to bas ; einn d nerd 54 U Irin 
SE cen [1 17 Sr nei C Moch Bod mf | jum 

Among the Cauſes that engage us in Error by a I Fe 
falſe Luſtre that hinders us from knowing iti we may ih 
juſtly reckon u cerrrin magnificent and pompous Elo- pro 
quence, which Crete calls abumuuntem ſuuas ribus verbii of! 
Abenituſꝶ ʒ ſenrintiis. För it is amaiag with what ezſe Pat 
a falſe Argument flows in the tail of a Period that Y tha 


fills the Ear, or of a Figure that ſurpriſes and amuſes 1 
Theſe Ornaments not only cover the Falſhoods gr 
that are mixed in the Diſcourſe, but Imperceptibly the 
draw the Writer into them beeauſe they are often ne- ow 
ceffary for the juſtneſs of the Period, or-of the Figures cer 


Thus, when we hear aw Orator begin a long Gra- Th 
dation, or an Antitheſis conſiſting of ſeveral Mem- th 
bers, we have reaſon to be upon our guard, becauſe | 
he ſeldom gets through it without giving ſome con- 
torfion to the Truth, to adjuſt it to the Figure: He 

| rere handles it as they do the Stones of a Build. ſp 
ing; or the Metal of a Statue: he beute, widens, bends h 
it, difguiſes it as he may beſt bring it into the vain th 
Work of Words that he is forming 
How many falſe Thoughts have been produced for ba 
the fake of a Point? How many have been drawn in 
to he ſor the chnk uf the NM me How man Follies 1 C. 
have ſome ſraliau Anthors been eontente go. write, V. 
thruugk Affe ctarion i ung no Words but Ci Sind Y | wo 
'6f compoſitiy whatrthey tl pure Latin q Who could * 
help laughing tb hear Cardinal Bembo tell us, that a 7 
Pope had been t lected by favour of the Immortal | 
Gods Drorum immortalinne bene ficiis,! So too there are V 
Poets, that imagine it to be eſſential to Poetry, to in- 
troduce the Pagan Divinities! g; andſÞ HH, Poet, Y 
h u god as a Vetſiſter, a0 he vas aminindic. "fr 

ao 


i605 
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ARTof THIN EINS. 351 


Nous Writer, having been juſtly reprehended by Fan- 
cis Picus Mirandola, for having admitted into his Poem 
wherein he deſcribes the Wars of Chriſtians again 
I Chriftians, all the Pagan Divinities; and of having 
jumbled Apollo, Diana, Mercury, with the Pope, the 
Electors, and the Emperor, ; very fairly averred, that 
if he had not done fo, he had been no Poet; and to 
prove it, alledged this ftrange Reaſon, that the Verſes 
of Heffod, Homer, and Virgil, are full of the Names and 
Fibles'6f thoſe Gads ; from whence he concluded, 
that he might Cafel follow their Examples 
Theſe falſe Reafonings are often imperceptible to 
thoſe that make them; and they themſelves are the 
firſt that are deceived 3 they deafen themſelyes with 
the ſound of their own Words, the Glare of their 
own Figures dazles them, and the Magniſicence of 
certain Words attraQs their Aſſent um iet ingly to 
Thoughts fo unfolid, that they would certainly reject 
them if they gave themſelves time to think. 

It is likely for Inſtance, that the Word Veſtal was 
what mightily pleaſed an Author of our Time, and 
induced h im to tell a young Lady, to ſatisfy her that 

ſhe need not be aſhamed of underſtanding Latim that 
ſhe had no ca uſe to bluſh for ſpeaking a Language 
9 bar / cf we by the Veſtals : For if he had confide- 
red this Thought, he had found that he might as well 
have told her, that ſhe ought to bluſh for fpeaking 
a Language, that was formerly ſpoke by the Roman 
Courteſans, who were much more numerous than the 
| Veſtals; or that ſhe ought tu bluſh for 82 
Tongue but that of her ownu Country, ſiuce the an- 
"cient Veſtals ſpoke only their native Tongue. All 
| 


2 * So Sow * _ _ y_ 


| theſe Arguments, which-are gaod for nothing, are as 

god as that Author's ; andthe Truth is, that the 

Veſtals can neither help to juſtify nor condemn Wo- 
men hüt lesin Lain. noun 409 

The ſalſe Resſonings of this Nature, that are ſo 

| " Feqiuerithy ro be mer with in the Writings: of thoſe 

0 that 


332 LOGIC: Or, thei 
that moſt affect tg ef r evince how neeeſſaty 
it is fax alf that & rite ox ſpeak to be convine'd ef chis 

| Riile, Thät nothing is more beautiſal than 


exeelſent B | : 
a true; w HfKh W] ]ͥ n cut out vaſf numbers of 
vain Qrnaments, and falſe Thoughts. It is true this 


Exactneſs makes the Style more dry, and leſe pam 
ous; but then, it alſo makes it more lively, l 
rious more clear, and more worthy an honeſt Man; 
the Impreſſion it leaves is much ſtronger, and much 
more” durable; whereas" that which "ariſes merely 
from thofe'well-titrned Pexiods is To ſuperficial, that 
it yamſhes away almoſt as foon as the Sound of the 
. 
n 10 23 III. | d 
It is a very common fault among Men to judge 
by of the Actions and Intentions of others, and they 
fall ig to it by nothing eſſe but à falſe reaſoning; 
where Nee enouph all the 
Cauſes that may produce ſome Effect, they aſcribe 
that Effe preciſely to one Cauſe, when it may have 
been produced by ſeveral: others; or they ſuppoſe, 
that a Cauſe, which by accident has had a certain 
Effect upon one occaſion, when join'd to ſeveral Cir- 
eumſtances, muſt have it uponall'ocerfions;!s! 5 
A. Mag of Learning happens to be of the fame opi- 
nion as a Heretic, in a Point of Critielſmu independent 
of any Religious Controverſy: A malicious Adver- 
fary ſhall therefore conclude; that he has an Inclina- 
tion for Heretics ; but this Conelufion will be raſh 
and, malicious, becauſe perhaps it is Reaſon and 
Truth oth 4 75 wt this pinie © 215 9121! 
utn an 

15 G1 Hich hegthinks dangerous: Upon this 
he hall be actuſed bf Hatred und Animoſityagainit 


thoſe that advanced it.; but it will be unjaſtly and 


0 ſince that wirmth wight ariſe from Zeal ſor 


che, Ffürh full as well ze from Hatred to tHe Perſon. 
| _ ITE TIONY SRO Halegs eN0191qtue flufau 9y1i92 Th 


A Man 
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ART ofiT 81NK1N Gs 353 
A Mantis the Friend of, a, Libertivez- therefore, 
conclufle they he is dound ic e with ws 795 
is gb! lastaker of his Crimes!: This dpe 15 100 
perhaps che did aot:know-of'themy! t at e brdpd, 
hand:in them. errdovord'Þ < e s 0 
Ach lan fails to pay ſome piece o e thoſe. to 
whom herowes it: He is a 1. inſolent Fellow, ſay 
the yr but engbtoelg be lnadvertence, or Son or- 
getfulne ſa: 44300 YUM 21 NE 77. Ton 
AU ihcle-rxterior * on ALLY: cal $i 
that is torfiy,fuch cen, ſexera RE nd” 
it is to judge raſhly to — to par- 
ticular thing, without having ſome particular reaſon 
for ſo doing. Silence is ſometimes a Sign of — 
and Judgment, and ſometimes of Stupidity, ; Slowne 
ſometimes denotes Prudence, and nr Buy, ; 
neſs-of Wit. Change is ſometimes a Sign of loco 
ſtancy, andi ſometi mes of Sincerity: o. Thus it ie alſe 
reatoning to concłude, that a Manis inconſtant . : 
this only, that he has — bas ops} He . 
bare gad reaſon for chaoging. rd 
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The a wh vg: 
ons are arawn; from) ſome parti T9 754% 2 
are ohe: the moſt common Sources ot talfe Re- 
ſonings of Men; three or four He 5 5 75 endugh 
with them ta form a. Maxim and à common Place, 
ind aſterwutds to ma keouſe of it aaa Principle to de. 
cidg all things{ 2: 1 2qert9 Nv2>5d gu. i. 

There are a great ma Dit mpęrs pot 1 
bythe quoſtesk ilſu isn, uch Meg. e8.L Ll 
fail of ſuceè ſs ; ene piſits there ps 
clude erlesene gag Phys fic, $4 W 26 
its Profeſſors are no better;th 1 95 1 „br 3; 4 Den 

There may ꝓoſſibly Dee Wy 9 Joſh 
Women! /Eþisjgrown D AF 105 
conceive unjuſt Suſpicions againſt t ay We 
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354 \E:O-GEC : Or, the 


aud for licentious Writers to condemin them all in 


There are many Perſons that conceal great Vices 
under an Appe Eibertinesthereupon 


conclude that all Devotion is Hypocriſy e 07 | 
There art many things obſcure and hidden, and Men 
are ſometimes y deceiv'd'; All things are obſcure 
and uncertain, ſay the ancient and modern Pyrrhoni- 
ans, and we cannot know the Truth of any thing 
with certainty. vert 2 Wiss D11G YZ 991 Ci DH ,7 
There is inrquality with ſome Actions of Men: 
This is enough to form a common at of which 
not one is excepted: Reuſon, ſay they, ir ſo blind and ſo 
weak, that: norhing, he it even ſo cuſ y it ſufficiently clear to 
her 3 eaſy.and A hard are tie ſume thing tu her 5 ail ſub; fs 


equally, and Nature in general diſowns her Juriſdiflion. le 


do notit hin what un will till the inſtant that we willit; 
amd ue will nothing freely, abſolurtly, or conſtantly. 
Few can repreſent cha Faults.or good Qualities of 
others; but by general and exceſſive Propoſitions: 
From ſome particular Actions they — a; habit 


of them ; of three or four faults they make a Cuſtom: F 
What happens once a Month, or once a Year, happens | 


every Day, every Hour, every Moment in the Talk 
of Men : ſo little eare do theyſtake to keep within the 
bounds of Truth and Juſtice in their D.feourſe; 
o nenn 507 on Jun . nel 1 


S FI 481701: 

| N. % nog 3604 ; 

It is a Weakneſs, and an lajuſtice mueh eondemn d 
and little avoided; to judge of Counſels by Events, and 
to charge thoſe HD according? tothe Ciroumttances 
that were 0 1 th Ny ( | 
the blame of all the ill Conſequences thats follow'd 
upon them eĩther by mere Chance, or by the Malice 
of thoſe that croſꝰd it, or by ſome other Accidents, 
which it was impoſſihle, they ſhou'd fore ferir Men not 
only love to be as happy as wiſe but they” mule no 
differenee between happy and wiſeſ ner gig 

S203 © 2PP) 


( 
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took a prudem Reſolution with 
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ARTof Tninxicnc! 355 
n YI happy and (guilty: Such a Diſtinction they think too 
I ſubtile. tho? very good ar pointing out the Faults 
„chat they imagine occaſion d the ill Succeſs: And as 
n che axſtralogers after they know any accident, never 
I failto tell you the Aſpect of the: Stats that produc'd. 
n itz ſo theſe Men; after Misfortunes and ill Succeſs ne- 
e ver fail to diſcover that thoſe who fell into them, de- 
- served them by ſome Imprudence: He did not ſuc- 
g ceed ; therefore he is in fault. Pbus the World ar- 
J pues; and thus the World always has argued;:becaule 
therd always has been very little Equity in the qudg- 
ments of Men; and that not knowing the true Cauſes 
„ of things, they aſſign fictious Cauſes aſter the Events, 
o commending thoſe that ſucceed, and blaming! thoſe 
's that do nor, 


; But there are no falſe Reaſonings more — —— 
mong Men, than thoſe wherein they fall either by 

f F judgingraſhly of the Truth of things by an authority 
not ſufficient to give us certainty in them, or by deci- 
t ding the Eſſence of the-Queſtion. by the Manner of 
: 2 4E We-ſhall-call the one, the Sophiſm of 
Anthority; and the other; the Sophiſm of the manner. 
Io congei se how very frequent they are, we need 
a only conſider, that moſt Men are not determin'd tao 
believe one Opinion rather than another upon ſolid 
and eſſential Reaſons, that might evince the Truth ot 

it; but upon certain exterior and foreign Marks, 
which either are more agreeable, or which they ima- 

I dune to be more agreeable to Truth than to Falſhaod. 
| The reaſon is; that the interior Truth of things 
Id dten lies very much concealed x: that the Minds ot 
Men are gentrally weak and ohſcute, full, of Clouds, 

and of falſe Lights; whereas; theſe. exterior Marks 

are clear and ſenſible. So that as Men are eaſily in- 
clin'd to what is more eaſy to them, they almoſt al- 

ways adhere: to that fide where they ſiad theſe ex- 


terior Marks, which they can eaſily diſcern. 
qed . Theſe 
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i "Theſe Marks may be reduced to two principal 
ones ; the Authority of the Propoſer, and'the Man- 
— in fAnditheſttwo ways of Per ſua. 
fon are forte, cher thryreAHHythe f ſſunt al moſt 
the Whble Wetld un v 1871005 23 10,9110 yo! 
And therefore God, who was pleas'd that the ter- 
tain Knowledge of the Myſteries of Faith wou'd be 
aequitable by the moſt ſimple among the Faithful, had 
the Goodneſs to accommodate himſelf to this Weak- 
neſs df the Mind of Mun; in not makingit depend up- 
on a particular Examination of all the points that ate 
propisd to our Belief; but by giving us, us the cer- 
ein Rule of Truth, the Au thority of the Univerſal 
Churcb, which propoſes them to us; and which being 
clear and evident, preſerves their Minds from all that 
Confuſion in'which the particular Diſeuſions of thoſe 
Myſterſes muſt of neceſſity have engag'd them. 
has in Matters of Faith;the Authority of the Uni- 
vetſal Chareh is entirely debiſive ; anll ityis ſo far from 
being poſſible that ſhe ſhou'dbe a Cauſe of Error, that 
none ever fall into Error but whenthey ftray from her 
Authority, and refuſe Submiſſion to it. 
Convincing Arguments in Matters of Religion, are 
alſo drawn from the Manner wherein they are pro- 


pos d? When there aroſe; for infta nel in ſeuerab Ages 


of ehe Chutth;andptintipalty im the laſt, Perſons this 


endeavour'dto plant thettOpinions byFireandSword; _ 


when we ſaw them armed againſt the Church by 
Seliiſm; againſt the Temporal Powers by Rebellion; 
When we ſaw People without any ordinary Miffion, 
without Mitacles, hogineneol | 

ety; and fatheriwith vibe ATR of Difedde tandLi- 
centiou ſneſs, ondertake ta chunge the Faithaand Piſci- 
pline of the Church ſo criminal a Manner was more 
the nqufficient to ma ke them be rejected by all Men 
of Senſe{and to hinder the moſt ignorant from giving 
erte henne 1 n eig ai mid 21 
35017 2N&OYH NOqu (Hod * b8a999b dg Nas. 
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ART of THIR XING. 357 


But in things whoſe Knowledge fis not abſolutely 
needflary;ahd which God has left moxe tothe diſcern- 
ment ol the Reaſon of every one in partięular-tha Au- 
thority and the Manner are not ſo confiderabie,s. and 
they often, on the contrary, engage Men in qudgments 
contrady torithe Fru. 20) „ed ba, 

We do not here undertake to give Rules, and. ſet 
down the exact Limits of the Diferrence that is owing 
to Aurhority in humane things 3; but only to point 
out fone of the groſſer Faults that art committed in 
this mitten g edo noise x d 1s[p2131Eq . nc 

Oſtentimes nothing is regarded but che Number 
of Witneſſes; without conſidering Whether the Num- 
ber makes it more probable that they have happen d 
upon the Truth, which is not rea ſonable For as an Au- 
thor of our Days has judiciouſly obſcrv'd, in difficult 
things and which every Man muſt of neceſſity find out 
of himſelt, it is more probable that: one ſinglę Man 
ſhou'd lind out Truth, than that it ſhou'd be diſovet'd 
by many. So that this following is no good Conſe- 
quence: This Opinion is held by the greater Num- 
ber of Philoſophers, therefore it is the true. 14 
Olten People are perſuaded of certain Qualities, 
which have no manner of conne dion with the Truth 
of the things that ate inqqueſtion. Thus there are 
many, that! without the leaſt Examination be lie ve 
thoſe that are the oldeſt, and that have moſt Experi- 
ence, even in things which do not depend either upon 
Age: or Experience, but upon the Clearneſs of the 
Mind. 1110 7nz 1vonnw 919099 W = nod 
Tietyi Wiſdom. Moderation axe ndoubtedly the 
maſt val ubble Qua lities chat late in the Worlds and 
ought to give grdat Authority 20 thoſe that pollels 
them, an ſuch-tHhings 25 depend upon, Piety{dincerity, 
add even upon a light-from-Gody which it is proba ble 
ow: . meaſure to thoſe that 

erve him in greateſt Purity. But there are avaſt 
many things that depend wholly upon Humane Know- 
tu 1 ledge, 
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* — Experience, Humane Penetration; and 

in ſuch things, they who have the advantages of Ca- 

| acity and Study, deſerve more Belief than any others. 
et, the contrary often happens, and many think jt 


the faleſt way even in thoſe t to ſollow the beſt 
and devouteſt Men. n 7 
This, in part, happens becauſe theſe Advantages of 


the Mind are not ſo manifeſt to Sight as the exterior 


Regularity that appears in Perſons of Piety/; and in 


part alſo, becauſe Men do not love to make Diſtinct. 
ions: Diſcufſion is uneaſy to them; they will hate 
all or nothing. If they have Belief for a Man in one 
thing, they will believe him in all ; if they have none 
for another Man, him they will believe in nothing; 
they love thoſe Ways beſt, that are moſt ſhort, deci- 
five and eaſy. But this Humour, though common, is 
ſtill contrary to Reaſon, which informs us, that the 
ſame Perſons are not to be conſulted upon all Matters, 
becauſe they are not eminent in all, and that it is a 
very weak Argument to conelude: He is a grave Man; 
therefore he is skillful and underſtanding in all things. 


VEE; 


We muſt own, that if any Erfors are 'pardona ble, 
paying tmoreDe- 


they are thoſe which we run into by 
ſerence than is neceſſary, to rhe Opinion of thoſe 
whom we account Men of Virtue. But there is an 
Illaſion much more abſurd in it ſelf, and yet is very 


common; which. is, to believe that a Man N 


44 


Truth, becauſe he is of Qualitic, of Riches, or h igh 


e 
5 — any, Reh Spell y forms fu ch Arguments 
as theſe z he bas a hundred thouſand Livres a Year, 
therefore he ſays right; he is of a great Family, there- 
fore we-ought. to believe that whatever he aUvances, 
as4<e.zhe Is Fellow of noEſtate,therefore he ſpeaks 
eee Vis e 6m hy ig 
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moſt Peaple, and carries away their Judgment, with · 


out their perceiving it. 


Kere and the fame thing he propoſed by a Vlan 
of Qualitgs ond, by 2.poor Meng, it Thall ;gcncrally 


od in the Mouth of the farmer, while 


the 


latter ſhould hardly fo much as obtain the favour. of 
being) heard. Seripture means to inform us of this 
Humour of Mankind, when it reprefentsit ſo natural- 
ly in the Baok af Eeclaſiaſticus. It the rich Man ſpeaks, 


all are ſilent, and his Words are xaiſed up unto 
Clouds: T he poor Man, ſpeaks, and they ask, 


have we hete /? Dives locutus eſt, e omnes tusuerunt, 


- 
the 
* = F< 


745 
who 
4 


verbumillins uiſque ad nubes perducent : Pauper lacurus eſt, 


N cunt: Quiveſt hio?ꝰ | 


It is certain, that(Complailance.and Flattery havea 
very great ſhare in the Approbation that is giyen to 


the Words and Actions of Men of condition; 


and 


that they often attract it by a certain exterior Grace - 
fulneſs, and by a free, natural, and noble Geſture; 


alſo certain, that there are many who approve all 
is ſaid and done by the Great, out ot an inward 


| which4s often ſo particular to them, that it is hardly 
imitable by thoſe Who are of mean Hirth: But 


it is 
that 
Ab- 


jectneſs of Mind, which bows under the load of Great- 
nes, and which has not eyes ſtrong endugh to bear 


= 


its Luftre 3 and*that this exterior Pomp which fur- 
rounds them, always impoſes a little, and makes-ſame 


impreſſion upon the ſtrongeſt Souls. 
The reaſon of this Deceit proceeds from the 


ruption of the Heart of Man d hich having ſtrong 
Paſſion for Honour and Pleaſuresneceffarnly eoncbives 
a great deal of Love tor the Richegand othet Quali- 


OY * 


ties, by weans whereof thoſe Ho tand Pleatu 


are obtain'd, Now the Love We have for all hoſe 


things which the World eftzens, makes us ſudg 


thoſe 


bappy that poſſeſs them. and in ät e dern hap- 


PY-WE F above ourſelves, and 0 
1 kerſons of an'eminent and exalted Natur 
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ok upon them 
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Cuſtom of beholding them with eſteem, paſſes inſen- 

fibly from their Fortune to their Mind. n ſeldum I # 
do things by halves : They therefore give them 2 
Soul as exalted as their Rank ; they ſubmit to their 
ions: And this is the reaſon ot the Credit they 


Opinions als 16 
generally meet with in the Affairs they tranſact. 
But this Illuſion is yet much ſtronger in thaſe of 


the Great themſelves, who have not been ſtudious to 
correct the Impreſſion that their Fortune naturally 
upon their Mind, than even in their Inferiors. 


makes 
There are very 


few that do not make a reaſon of 


their Quality and Wealth, and that do not think 
prevail above thoſe who 
are below them. They cannot bear that ſuch laſects 


ht to 


their Sentiments 


whom they look-down upon with Contempt, ſhou'd 
preſume to have as much Judgment and Reaſon as 
themſelves: And this is what makes them fo impati- 
ent of the leaſt Contradiftion. 
All this likewiſe proceeds from the ſame ſource : 
that is to ſay, fromthe falſe Ideas they have of their 
Greatneſs Nobility. and Riches. Inſtead of conſider- 
ing them as things wholly foreign from their being, 
which do not make them at all different fromthe reſt 
of Mankind, either in Soul or Body, and which do 
not hinder their Judgment from being as weak and 
liable to Error, as that of any Body elſe: Theyf in 
a manner incorporate into their very Eſſence all theſe 
Qualities of Great, Noble Rich, Maſter, Lord, Prince; 
they magnify their own Idea with them, and never 
repreſent themſelves to themſelves without all their 
Titles, Pomp, and Attendance. WITH 
They are accuſtomed to look upon themſelves from 
their very Infancy, as a ſeperate Species from the 
reft of Mankind ; their Imagination never mixes 
them with the Crowd of Humane beings ; they are 
always Earls and Dukes in their own Eyes, and never 
barely Men. Thus they cut themſelves out a Soul, 
and à Judgment, by the meaſure of their Fortune; 


and 


ARTSf TuixEkINC. 361 
and uo not think themſelves leſs above the reſt as 
to Senſe; than they are as to Condition and Fortune. 
a . Th& Folly of che Mind of Man is fuchi that che 
leaſe thing will help to enlarge the Idea he hab of 
Manſelk: A grear Houſe, 2 fine Suit of Cloathe (a 
long Beurd, make them think themſelves the wiſer; 
und, if he will oon the truth, he has a greater value 
for himſelf when he is in 2 Coach, or on Horſeback, 
than when on foot. It is very eaſy to convince every 
Body that nothing can be more rediculous than ſuch 
judgments; but it is very difficult to guard ourfelves 
eatitely from the ſecret Iepreſſion that alh theſe e- 
terior things make upon the Mind. All that we can 
do, is to accuſtom ourſelves as much as we can, not 
to gives any Authority ro Qualit ies chat can contribute 
nothing to the diſcovery of Truth; and to give even 
to thoſe that do, no more than as they contribute to 
it effectually. Age, Learning, Study Experienee; Wit, 
e: Vivacity, Retention, Rxactneſs, Diligence, ate what 
eir find out the Truth of hidden things; and fo thoſe 
r- | Qualities'deſerve regatd: But yet they are to be 
2, weighed with care, and afterwards compariſon be 
it made between them; and the contt ry Reaſons. For 
lo from each of cheſe things in particular, nothing certain 
id canbeconcludedsfince. very falſe Opinions have been 
in approved by Ferlons of very good Capacity, and who 
ſe had gteat har af the above- mentioned Qualitics. 
BE RIS: Fn 0. £434 VIII. die Nr 
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r There is yet ſomething more catching in the Sur- 


ir { priats that ariſe from the. Manben Forwwerare natu- 


rally induced to believe an, is im the right; when 
n he ſpesks ich Gracefulnels,; La. Craανε Mode- 
nt ration, and Mildneſsz and to belie con the, contrary 
s chat aMan is in the wrong when hezſpesks dliſag tee 
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bly, or gives Marks. of Faſſion, Fury; preſumption in 
his, Behaviour, andin bis Words, E 9 
„ Ter if we judge oß. the bottom, of things onſy from 
| thefagyreriorandevident Manners; it is impaſſiple o 


avoid 
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avoid being often decci ved. For neee 
200 „Mid Propoſe nothing 

ies ; and;0thets, On ße contraty, that 
Gon that appears in their Face and in tReix Wordt 
ITY kde. There are 
very narrow, and very ſuperficial Capacities, that, ha. 
iog been educated at Court, where the Art of ples 

12 ſtudied, and better prattis'd than an 

Iſex have very agreable Manners unde? hie 
off a great many falſe Judgments 3.and there 
are others, on the contrary, that havin nut ward 


1211 


and others that think better than they ſpeak, Thus 
Reaſon requires thoſe that are capable of obeying her 
Commands, not to judge by theſe. exterior Marks, and 
to yeild 8 the Truth not. only when it is pro poſed 
with ſhocking diſagreable Manners, hat, even when 
it is intermipgled with abundance of Falfitics, For one 


s to ſa age anger by the 
Manner, and of the Eflence „the fence. 3. and not 


of the Eflence by the Manner, nor of the, Manner by 
the Effence. A. Man. is in'the-wroog toiſpeak with 
FTaſſion, gut he js in the right to ſpeak withTruth; and 


Te e ge in the right to ſpeak ee 
N e Falſities. 


% * 


Jyrand civily, but, inthe wrohg to 

„gt as it ig. rea( nahſe to be upon gut guat d not to 
2 _ ta. L1 2 * .. A 3 £ »77 3 
anclude, that a thing. Thus or falſe becauſe it is pro- 
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hat they themſelves | now, ſhou' d ſtuqy to'tloath it 
2 ugh Manners as may the mote aden dene 
nners as are on- 

The) 


J fat to give Men a Diſguſt to 


it. 
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„ ſuch à Mapner.z it is ald juſt, that 
vane who defire to perſuade. others of fome Truth 
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r,that, when their defign is 
to h pabe Truth on their 
tag ei. * hd that it is 4 Lon: 
e 50 LOR "have what 

PLE a reli Reaſon.”” 
"hey Roll 5 25 Truth, Jes upht not't 

Ae 1t 45 overing it with the 

fopd-;z #nd if 111 love it ſencerely,they ought not to 
11575 Apr it the. Hatred and Averlion of Men by t = 
Thogkip 1 er in Which they N it, This is 
the 1 Fr recep inRhervric, an is ſo muc dhe 
nr 15 clps tor 55 the Soul ax 6955 A 
1 5 9 be two d Hferent! thivps t 
Wo ih the. e 27855 auner, and to be 1 in the 92 


in the Eſſence 4 pet the Faults of the Manner are of- 


N ware eee 3b4n thoſe of IF 


A ee ofe hay ality, piclifuprig, bie- 
tet, d e paſſionzte Manners, always procee 
from ſome We akne ſa of the Mind, by are often worſe 


than the want of Under{tanding,andQuickneſs, which 
they find fault wich. in others: and it. is always unjuſt 
to think.to perſuade by ſuch Behaviour: For it is juſt 
ve Monld Field; Truth when, ſhe is thewn to us 3 
hut it 18, Ja e Mew ou'd expect others to be- 
leve for N . Lge bel je e and ſub- 
1 555 ;their.ba thor! Vet this is What 
they do, When t 53 ra in thoſe ſhockit 


. 1580 eaſons, the Mind 
being more. x Fit 7 8 0 91785 to con- 
ceipe che, Sol. 12 0 rok ie n to , are 
e — Now. the A . "of he peter 


being. thus ſepanated; Pups 515 Proc 


oy Oe only 
Authority that D himſelf ; fo that the 
Olent, 


is preſumptious and ual he mult 355 nece 
diſguſt his Hearers ; becauſe he ſeems at if he nth 


s by a. fort. Aud Nee Authority, 885 
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ought to be obtain'd only by Reaſon and Perſuaſion, 
|  "Thisinjolice-is illapeater if theſe ſhocking Dian 
| ners happen to be praCtwd:jmeonnbating feceiy*d and } (og 
3 common Opinions; for the Reaſon © a hnple Mn Y 
3} may indeed be preferable to that of many, by being 
| truer : but certainly a private. Man ought never to 
pretend, that his Authority ſhou'd outweigh that of 
| all Mankind beſides. _ _ | 
Thus not onl 1 and Prudence, but even 
Juſtice 9bliges We h to put ona ſubmiſſive Air when 
they argue againft common Opinfons, or ſettled Au- 
thority; becauſe otherwiſe they cannot avoid the 
Injuſtice of ſetting, up the Authority of a ſingle Man Y + 
againſt either a public Authority, or at leaſt oneY + 
greater, and more ſettled than his own. We cannot! 
uſe too much Moderation when we are about diſturb- 
ing the Poſſeſſion of ajreceiy'd Opinion, or of a Behef ] 
that has a long time prevail'd: VWhich's ſo true, that 
St. Auſtin extcnds it even to the Truths of Religion, Þ - 
having given this excellent Rule to all thoſe that are Þ 4+ 
oblig'd to inſtru others: Re 8 
Wiſe and devout Cat holics, ſays he, teach what they are 
to reach to others, in this manner: If they are common and 
' authorized things, they propoſe them with Confidence, and © + 
" without any fign of aonbr,accompanying-them-avith-all-po- Y = 
ſible Mildneſs. But if they are things extraordinary, tho' they 
are very certainly nd the — Yep they propoſe 
hem rather as Doubts a Nut ſtions ro b ex,Hiued, than as 
fettled Dogma's and Detifions ; thut herein they may acce- 
anodate themſelves to the Wealviefs of the Fern. 
© If a. Truth is ſo high, that it exctedethe- Capaci- 
"ries of their Kaan ene rictievtiaſ@eefer m 
for ſome time, to gie chem keiſure to increaſe in I ft 
ſtrengtb, and to becbme capable of it, than to di. in 
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undoubtedly one ofthe molt ufeful and 
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ry to Joi hereunto, the; Rules of De- 
jon) þecauſe,it, does not uſually confiſt in one 


are very ſeldom miſtaken; but that the main lies in 
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well diſpoſing — Thoughts, by making u ale - pf thoſe 
that arecleat and evident to Ries into "that, which 


ſeeme vd hre cn enled,, % 5 bo Mak 
' Andattinend of Dempptrarion a Knowledge. i 00 
wilbnot he wilt es e ö egen by 
ahnt, | ot: 3 5 vil 407, | mor 
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Of Kioledge. that there is ſuch-a thing. That the ne 
* knowledge | of thing, by the Mind, i mare: certain Fo 
than what we know, hy our Senſes. That there are to 
"ſome things which the Humane Mind is uncapable of Y 


HOI The Advantage 10 this nice[ſas 95. We 
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det 
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iy an ſy 

P when (we enter ſome certain Maxim, we are I m 

ſen ſible of the Truth of it by it ſelß andithat.it car- Þ T 

ries along with it ſuch Evidence, as perſuades us Þ} *' 

without any other Reaſon, this ſort of Knowledge is Þ © 

called Underfiauding, and thus it ia chat we underſtand 4 
the firſt Principles. 06 

But ifit do not Perſlade us Lirſelc aber is need I k 

of ſome other Motive 't6. determinius; and this Mo- al 

tive is 6ither Ruthority ot Reaſon: M it e at 

that over - rules us, this is What is called Faith. } 

it be Reaſon, then either this Reaſan does not — n 

duce an em ire eenvittion, but le exſſome ddubt ity! v 

x 

c 

] 

( 
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behind, and ithisbacquieſcede e uf che Mid, ſo ac- 
nieU-with ſame ſort of ſcruple, is called Opini- 
Gt 10 audit T 5dr o e or si Ad αναννε 


Or if this: 3 eonvineesuagthen;either 
it is om clear in peru ah dr want ufatien- 
tion, abd the Perſuiſtun which it — — 
if it be ole, en tea · raſh Judgm 
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if, bring true in it ſelf, we have not ſufficient reaſors 
to beli e it then vj A 1-5) ien 
But if this Reaſon be not only apparent, but folid 
and true, (Which is diſcoverzble 6 u more diligent 
aud et Attention, by more firm Perſuaſivn, and 
by He üsture of the cleurneſb, which oag int to ho 
more lively and piercing) then the conviction wbich 
this Reaſon produces, 18 called Knowledge, about 
which-wany Queſtions atiſ mme. 
The firff is, whether there be any ſuch thing 486 
Knowldge; that is to fay;” whether we have any No- 
tices groanded on clear and certain Reiſons; ot in ge- 
netah whether we have any cleaf and rerrain Notices: 
Fof this 3 relates as well to Underſtandiig, at 

* 7. 7 renn to oof +, 


. "_ * 


to Knowledge. f | Ke | 
There have been ſome Philoſophers, who ex profe 7 
deny it, and even habe built upon this Foundation 
the whole Structure of theirPhifofophy: Among theſe, 
{me have gone no further than to deny Certainty, ad- 
mitting Probability; and the ſe are the ne . Acqꝗe mies: 


The öther ſört, who are the Pyrrlionians) deny even 


4M. +8 
Yin uh 37 4mt £ O44: Weak 


1 that evety thing 19 
FODADIITLY, LG STS A¹⁵iůã er 
But the Truth is, none of theſe Opinions, whi 
have mage {ſuch a noiſe in the World, ever ſubſiſte 
any whore, but in Diſcourſes, Diſputes and Writings, 
and no(Maniever gave ſeriouſly into them Thęyz were. 


Joys and Amuſements of ingenious Penſons, that had 


nothing elle to do ; but never the Scatiments o 
which bey were plainly! pole, and which, t! 

would chooſe to go vorn #hem{chyes. by in the Conduc 
al Läfe nd therefore the beſt ua con vince theſe 
Thiloſophers, is to cite the mito the Tribunal of their; 
Conference; and ack thom after all theſe Diſcdurſos, 
by which they endeavt ur tacſhow, that there is ne 


difference between Sleeping and Waking, nor be- 


tween-Nadpeſs,- and being in. a Man's Senſes, wh 
ther they do not verily believe at the ſame time, in de 


1238 


1 ' 


pite of all their Reaſons, that they are both aſlecp. and 
in cheir Wits 3 if they had the leaſt remainder, of lr. 
genuity, they would give. the, Jie to alh cheſe Vanitic 
and Subtilties, . Is Fg 3A or they,.could ne. 
ver be lie ve theſe Things, though they ſhould make 
ever ſo much their endeavour. YT 53008. 231M ann 
But if there ſhould be anyPerſon, who ſhould doubt 
whether he were awake, or in his Senſes, or could be. 
lie ve that the Exilience of all exterior Things is un- 
certain, and that he queſtions whether there be aSun, 
a Moon, or any ſuch; thing as Matter ; yet no Man 
could ever doubt; as St. Auſtin affirms, whether he be, 
whether ke think; or whether he live. For whether 
he be aſleep or awake, whether in or out of his Wits, 
whether, he be deceived or not deceived, it is certain 
at leaſt, that (fince he thinks) he both is end lives, it 
being impoſſible to ſeparate. Being and Life from 
Thought, and to believe that he who thinks, neither 
is nor lives. So that from this clear, certain, and un- 
queſtionable Knowledge, may be drawn a Rule, 
whereby to approve all thoſe Thoughts, as true, which 
opprer to a utan as clear as tnis does 59117 905 
It is impoſſible alfo to doubt of the Perceptions of 
the Senſes, by ſeparateting them from their Object. 
For whether there be a Sun, oran Earth, or no ; cer- 
tain it is, that Iimagine I ſee one, lam certain, that 
doubt, while I doubt; that I believe I ſee, when! 
believe I ſee; that I believe I heir, when U believe 
hear; and ſo on: And therefore bot extending our 
Thoughts beyond thoſe Things which are acted in the 
Mind it ſelf, and conſider ing what is only done there, 
we ſhall find there an infinite number of clear No- 


tices; of which it is impoſſible to doubt. This con- 


ſideration may ſerve to decide another Queſtion, which 
uſes to be propoſed upon this Subject; namely, whe- 
ther thoſe Things that are only perceived by the 
Mind are more or le ſs certa in, than thoſe things which 
we underſtand by the Senſes ? For it is clear by what 
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we ha ve Nd, that we are more iffürect of our Fer- 


ceptiohs and Ideas (which We oy ſee by the Reflec- 


of or Minds) than we zre off any Object hat- 


ever 6f Hur denſes. We may alſo Hy, that thingh our 
Senſcd do not always deceive us in the Report of 


Things, which they make us yet that tlie fiffurance we 
have that” they do not deceive ut doeg "fot proceed 
from our Senſes but from à Reflection of the Mine 


by which" we diſcern,” when we ought, MU Hen we 
ought not to believe our Senſes,” Abd thertfote we 


muſt acknowledge; that St" Auſtin, after Plato, tightly 
affirmed that the Judgment of Truth,” and the Rule 
to diſcern it, belongs not to the Senſes, but to the 
Mind, nome Judicium Veritat is in Sen ſihu“; and that 
the Aſſurance to iy 287 on from the Senſes, is 
of no large extent, and that there are many things 
which we believe we know by the Senſes, of which 
we cannot ſay that we have any abſolute certainty. 

For Example, we may know by the Senſes, that 


one Body is bigger than another; but we exnnot know = 


certainly w hat is the true and natural bigneſs of eve: 

Bady ; for the Maniteſtation of which, we are only to 
confider, that if all the World had never looked upon 
exterior Objects but with Magnifying Glaſſes, certain 
it is; they would not have fancied thoſe Bodies, and 
Mea ſures of Bodies, other w iſe than according to the 
bigneſs repreſented by the Magnifying Glaſſes. Now 
dur Eyes are Magnifying Glaſſes, and we know not 


preciſely. whether they diminiſh or enlarge the Ob— 


As which we ſee ; ot whether the artificial Magnify- 
ing Glaſſes which we believe to nugment or diminiſh 
them, do not rathetvepreſent the t accbrd ing to their 
true Mapnitude. So thatiwe fo not dertuinly know 
the! abſolute and naturabRiguefs of any BS. 


Neitrher do we know whether we ſee Things tobe 


of the fameDimenfions as other Men dul For though 


two Perſoni in Meaſuring agree together. chat ſuc̃ 
Body does hot con tuin above ft yr Font j; yet;perhaps, | 
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that which one: Man canceines by one Faot, is not 
what another means hy [the ſatae Meaſure. For ort 
conce ives What is repteſented tochim byihis Eyes; 
and ſu does the other t it may be, abe Eads of: 
Fer ſon do nat tepreſent the ſame thing, chic h the 
other Man's Eyes du ; inr eguard their EE may be 
like Glaſſes variouſſy elende 
However there is much prabability that this dif. 
ference is not very: great z becauſe v do mos ſee any 
difference iu the Structure of the Eye; able to pro- 
duce a change ſo temarkable ; for though our Eyes 
are Glaſſes, yet they are Glaſſes cut b the Hand of 
God, and ſo we have reaſon to believe that they repre- 
ſent the truth ot Objects, ex ecept where there are 
ſome Defects, which alter and. deprave the natural Fi- 
ure, | s I b | fk $344 37 433 £ : 
Q Be this as it will, though the Judgment of the 
Hze of Objects be in ſome degree uncertain, we mult 
not conclude that there is no more Certainty in any 
other Reports of the Senſes, For albeit I do not 
know preciſely what is the abſolute and natural big- 
neſs of an ae Lknow, that an Elephant is 
bigger than a Horſe, and leſs than a Whale, which is 
ſufficient for the uſes of Liſ e. 
Therefore there is both Certainty and Uncertainty 
both in the Mind and in the Senſes zanchit would be 
an equal miſtake to look u pon ali Things to be either 
certain or uncert ain... 
Reaſon on the contrary propoſes three Things to 
us to be obſerved here 
Fo there are ſome Things to be known cleartyand 
certainly There w# ther Things, the Truth of 
which we do not yet ele tly and evident ly underſtand 
but which we may hope to underſtand Hetraſter. 
And there are other Things, which tes impoſſible we 
ſhould underſtand with Certa'nty # either, becouſe 
we are ignorant of the Principles that lead us tothe 
Truth, or becauſe they are above the teach of ont 
Uaderſtanding. 9 The 


ARTS TWIKN IN: 358 
The ſieſt Tort comprehends all that we know, by 
Demonitration or Underſtanding; off 1503004 144 
Phe ſdcond, is the dubject of the:Philoſopher's 


Study But it may eaſiby happen that they may loſe 
their Time, if they cannot diſtingui 


third ſort, namely if they cannot diſcern'thoſe Thinge 
to which the Mind may attain, fromthoſe other things - 
which it is not capable to appreh ent 
The moſt compendious way to the full extent of 
Knowledge, is, not to toil our ſelves amthe Searchiiof : 
that which is above us, and which we can never ra: 
tionally expect to comprebend. Such are thoſe Queſ. 
tions which relate to the Omnipotency of God, ub ch 
it would be ridiculous to conſine within the narrow - 
Bounds of our Underſtandings; and generally as to- 
whatever partakes of Inſinity. For our Underſtand- 
my being finite, loſes it ſelf in the Labyrinth of In- 
finity ʒ and lies overwhelmed under the Multitude of 
Thoughts contradicting one another“, 
Hence may be drawn the moſt convenient, and * 
ſhotteſt. Solution of many Qu ſtions, abaut which 
there will be no End of Diſputing, ſo long aa 
Men are infe&ed with the Itch of Diſpute, in regard 
they can never be able to artive at any certain Knows - 
ledge whereby to aſſure and fix the Underſtend i. 
ls it poſſi ble any Creature ſhould be created from 
Eternity? Can God make a Body inſinite in Quantitys 
2 Movement infinite in $Swiftneſs-; a Multitude inſi⸗- 
nite in Number? Is Number inſinite, Even or Odd? 
He that ſhould anſwer once for all, I know nothing af 
it, may be ſaid ta have made 28 fair a Progreſs: in a 
Momentf aste that had been beating his Braintaaenr 
ty Yeats-abdut thoſe Nice ties. % The only diffes - 
rende between theſe Perſons, is, that he that dtudgæs 
day and night about theſe Queſtions: is in trams + 


dinger/of falling s degree lower than barelgnorancers = 


which is, 10 belie ve that he knows hat Which he - |} 


knows: not;at ad. J . 57 » 574} 
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372 LOGIC HSO, e 
There are alſo an infinite number of Metaphiſical 
Queſtions, which being to looſe, too: abſtrafted, aud 
too remote. from Principles clearly known, can never 
be reſel vid: 8 that the ſureſt way he has/ is for x 
Man to rid himſelf of them the ſooneſt he canz and 
after he has read het has been {aid of them, to re- 
— bids bac ons 
++ | TNefcire guædam magna pars ſapientie;' 
By which —— ———— vain and uſe- 
leſs Sctutinies, we ſhall be the more able to make 3 
fairer Progreſs in fuch things as are more proporti- 
onable to our Uaderſtan dings nt 4 / 
But we are to underſtand that there are ſome thing 
which are — in their Manner, yet cer. 
ta in in their Exiſtence; we cannot comprehend ho 
they are, however it is certain they are. 
What is more in comprehenſible than Eternity? and 
yet at the ſame time what is more certain? in ſo much 
that they, who thro' a horrible Blindneſs have de- 
faced in their Minds the Knowledge of God, are con- 
ſtrain'd to attribute it to the vileſt and moſt contemp- 
tible of Brings, which is Matter. 
How can we comprehend, that the ſmalleſt Atom 
of Matter is diviſible to infinity, and that we can never 
come to ſo ſmall a Part, that does not only iocloſe 
ſeveral others, but alſo an Inſinity of other Parts? 
that a ſmall Grain of Wheat encloſes in it ſelſ as many 
Parts (the leſſer ein Proportion) as the whole World! 
That all imaginable Figures are actually there to be 
found, and that it contains a little World in it ſelt, 
with all its Parts; à Sun, a Heaven, Stars, Planets, 
and an Earth, in a moſt admirable Correſpondency of 
Proportion? And that there is not any the leaſt Part 
of this Grain, but what like viſe contains another little 
World > What can that Part of this little World be. 
which anſwers to the Bigneſg of a grain of Wheat ? 
and what a ſtupendous Exiguity muſt that be, of 
which we may truly ſay, that it is ſuch in . 2 
9 . rain 
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261ain of Wheat, as a Grain of Wheat is compar'd with 
the whole World ? Nevertheleſs this Part, which is ſo 
incomprehenſible to us, contains another proportio- 
nable World, and fo ad inſinitum; there being ſtill no 
Part, which does not comprehend as many proportio- 
nal Parts as the World, how large ſoe ver we make it. 

Theſe things are above conception; yet neceſſarily 
they muſt be {o, becauſe the Divifibility of Matter is 
demonſtrable, as appears by the Proofs which Geome- 
try furniſhes us with, as clear as any Truths which 
ſhe diſeo vers to unn. 

For this Science ſhews us, that there are ſome Lines 
which have no common Meaſure, which for that rea- 
ſon are called incommenſurable, as the Diagonal of a 
Square and the Sides. Now if this Diagonal and 
Sides were compos'd of a certain Number of indivi- 
fible Parts, one of theſe indiviſible Parts would be 
the common Meaſure of thoſe two Lines, and by con- 
ſequence it would be impoſſible that thoſe two Lines 
_—_ be compos'd of a certain number of indiviſible 

arts. n r | 

S:condly, The ſame Science teaches us, that it is 


' impoſſible that a Square Number. ſhould be double 


another Square Number; and yet it is very poſſible 
for an extended Square to be double another extended 
Square. , Now if theſe two Squars were compos d of a 
certain number of finite Parts, the great Square would 
contain double as many Parts as the leſs, and both be- 
ing Square, there would be a Square Number double 
to another Square Number, which is impoffibte. 
Laſt ih, There is nothing more clear, than that twe 
Noth ings of Extent cannot form an Extent, and 
that every Extent ur Quantum has Parts. Now taking 
two of theſe Parts, which ate ſuppos'd to be indivi- 
fible; demand whether they have Extent or no? If 
they have, then they are diviſble, and have ſeveral 
Parts; if they have not, then they are Nothings of 
Extent; and ſo it is impoſſible they can form an 9 
N10 | — 


59% LOGIC d, the i 

Wie muſt renounce all humae Aflurance to doubt 
of the Verity of theſe Demouſtiat io but tor the 
better amy ahivinimite Dividbility ofiMar. 
ter {will add vne more Probi which ſhewb us at che 
fame time 2 Diviſton aun ſinmam, und a Motion chat 
ſlackens ad in ſinitmm, yet never urrwesat Noe 
Oerta in it is, tet the! tt ſhould be deubted whe. 
ther extent muy be divided to inſmity, it is unqueſt. 
jonable hat it may be enlarg'd to Infliniry; and that 
to a plaiꝶ ef u tithdred thouſand Leagurs way be 
addecꝭ a plain of a hundred thoufand wes, and 
ſo ui in ie. Now this infinite Aug mentation of 
Extent proves its ĩtiitite Diviſibitity. For proof of 
which there needs no more than to ſuppoſe à plain 
Sea; which is augmented to Infinity, together with a 
Ship failing from ſome Port of that Sea; in à direct 
Line.'- Oertain it is tlrat the Radius; that ſhall come 
from the bottom of the Ship, to the Eye of the Per. 
ſon looking from chat Fart, thro' a Glaſs ot trauſpa- 
rent Body, ſhall paſo thro? à certain Point of the 
Glaſs; and the Horizontal Radius ſhall paſs thro! «- 
nother Point of the Glaſs more vlevated. Now as the 
Veſſel makes fail; the Point of the Radius that ter-. 
minates at the bottom of the Ship, ſhall always 
mount; ind infinitely divide the Spate between the 
tod Points 3 and the farther the Veſſel moves off, the 
flower it will aſcend, Without ever ceaſing to aſeend, 
or ever being able to touch the Point of the Horizon: 
tal Radius, becauſe theſe two Lines intetſecting each 
othet in the Eye, can never be Parallel nor the ſame 

4 07 DIE 3911 Yo monk Ih 1 © Ay Of "et rod do 6 
Which Example at / the ſame time affords) a Proof 
ofthe infinite Di vjſtbility of an Extent, and a Hack- 

ening of Motion to loi nit ' 
By this infinite: Diminution of Hxtert, Which ariſcs 
from its Diviſibility, may be prav'd theſe Problems, 
that ſeem impoſſible in their Terms. To findran inf 
with Space equal ro a finite, or which is no more 1 
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mung man) 
chen Mot ſo: polite, | 

the ha Hf, th and fo eee — — 
bal h their longeſt Line ʒ the conſequence will he 
« Superſicies of an irregular Figure, and which will 
dimiu iſhꝭ ai in init, at one of the Ends, but Which 
will to the whole: Fur thethalf, and 
me half of the half, the hatf of the ſecond half, and 
olan öfnen, make the whole. Dae third, and the 
thied-ofthird, anũ the third of the newthir,: andi ſa 
ad in ſinitum, make therhal f. The fourtho, taken a fret 
the fame manner, make the third part; and the ſiſihs 
ine fourth. Which joining together at the Ends; will 
produce 2 Figure cuntaining a half or third part of 
the-Area of the whole, and which on the one fide 


ſhall-be. fine in lengrh, mann 1 


in Breadith. | 
The Advantage A be made of theſe 
latiorieds not only the bare we; Fugbm 7 of theſe things 
which is harten enough ; but to teach us the Limits 
of our Underſtandings, and to make us ackno wiede, 
in ſpite of aur ſelves, that there are certain things 
which we are not capable to apprehend : And there» 
fore 'tis profitable in ſome meaſure to take pains 
about theſe Niceties, were it onby 46 tame our Pre- 
ſumption, in oppoſing our fee ble Apprehenſioos 
againſt the Truths which the Chureh p unds, un- 
der pretence that we cannot apprehend i = 1 
Fur ſeeing that the; Vigour of human Wit in forcd 
to ſuccumb to the leaſt Atom of Matter, and to con- 
feis; ĩha telt clearly ſres it is divifible! ta Infiraty not 
wpprehending how itican be done; is it not viſibly a 
Sin againſt Reaſon to refuſe to belie e the mat vellous 
Effects of God's Omnipotence, which i of it ſelf in- 
eomprehenfible '; ARE Ae dran it is A out 
Apprehe nion? 
3 Non on n In TY "Ai "VI EO, i ET TW > But 
Mrd 
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+ But as it is pafſible for a Man to make himſel 
ſometimes ſenſible of the Weakneſs. of his o) Un 


which are above it; 115 alſo certain that he ought 
to make choice of Subjects and Matters, for his mort 
general N which are within the teach f his Ca. 
Pacity, the Truth of which he may be able to find 
ont and comprehend, whether by proving the Effect: 
by the Cauſes, which 18 calPd Demonſtration a Priori or 
by,demopltrating the Cauſes by the Effects, which is 


F' call/'d; Demonſtra ion a poſterioyt, r of 
| |  the,Termsmuſthe à little dilated, to the End that 
17 under them all. ſotts of Demonſtrations may be re. 
| | [i duc'd: But hete it was proper to give à bidit:of them 


| bythe by, that;they be underſtood, andynibt ſeem un- 
= 7 cout h to us, when we meet with them in the Writings 
| and. Niſcourſes of Philoſophy, and becauſe Argument. 

of this nature are compos'd of ſeveral Parts, it is re- 
whte for the rendring them more clear and con- 
ſi ve, to diſpoſe them in a certain Order and Me- 
thod, of which Method it is we ſhall diſcourſe in the 
greateſt part of this Book. r ee 
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Of the two Jorts:of Method, Analyſis aud Synthelis, 
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| E TH OD may be generally call'; The ft of 

L well diſpoſmy u fories of ſeveral Thoughts,\ either 10 
| difeaver a Truth we are ignorant of, or to prove to others 4 
Truth we know. 3 | 183 

Thus there are two ſorts of Methods ; the one to 
diſcover the Truth, which is call'd; Aualyſt or the 
Method of unfolding, and which may be alſo call'd the 
 Muthoed of Invention 5 and W 
He 


derſtanding. by the, Conſideration of, thoſe Object 
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ſood by others when, it is found out, which is calbd 


14 


Hut heli or the Method of Compoſition, and may al ſo be 
Aldi- pere Body of any Science is ſeldom handled 
e 
ſome ke. ue. ION. , neee 118 . — . 
le all Queſtions are either about Words, or 
1 i this place, Queſtions about Words, not 
ſuch Which inveſtigate Words, but” which” ſearch” 
things out of the Words themſelves ; as when we en 
deayour to find out the Meaning of a Riddle; or what” 
an Author means by obſcure and ambiguous" Words. 
Queſtions about Things may be reduc'd under four 
ſeyeral Species The firſt, when we ſeek for the Cau- 
los by the Effects. For example, we know the vari- 
ous Effects of the Loadſtone, and by their Aſſiſtanee 
ſearch for the Cauſe. We know the various Effects 
which are uſually attributed to the Abhorrency of à 
Vacuum: We ſearch whether that be the true Cauſe, 
and we find it is not, We know the Sea ebbs and 
195470 So teln r home Danſe bf fo great and 
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We, AG wi ia wu. $44 — 
regular a Motion. vi 7187 WE. 
The ſecond is, when we ſeek for Effects by the 
Gauſes. For example, we find that the Wind and 
Water have a great Force to move Bodigs: But the 
Antients not having ſufficiently examin d what might 
be the Effects of thoſe Cauſes, never apply d them, as; 
has been fince done in the way of Mills, to a great. 
many things which benefit Mankind, and greatly cafe 
human. Labour, which ought to have been the true 


fruit of Phyſical Study - 80 that it may be ſaid, — 
gu einem 1d nens DE IG 617 7 wh 45s | 
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T greateſt part of what'is here Aiſceursd concerning) 
Queſtions, was taken from « Manuſcript- of the deceaſed 
Des Cartes, which Mon ſieur Clercelier did me the favonr 


ta lend me, 
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may .comprehe t can ot P. erly rel err'd to 
e bend 75 . . Tok tak en more 
generally for all chat Cape bends” a "thing ; 5 its 
Modes, its Extremigies, its Accidents, 1 uy Pro reeties, and 
U alläts Attributes. 85 th th = be faid to 

be c es hole * its Parts, who ſeek 8 to 175 out the 
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ay 257. 25 to ſeek a Part by the Whole and another 1 
Part, who ſeeks to find out the Side of a Reftangle che 
0 U he has of the Aren and one of F.'e 
the | 
"Now whatever be the Nature of e ion pro. the 
pos d, the firſt thing is to conceive d cunt di- hat 
tinctly t ech 'þ ife Point of the Liz 
For the Error of many is t6 be avoidec . out ) 


dr Mute 


wo 
of Heer od Pricipitanich: ate! rea an 
— 2 they vi tnly underfilandby wh Ne. 
ſtantes and af 785 y which to know What! is. pro- to 
cunded, in * ed bt 10 10 ** a. Servant, tha tha no 
eing commanded 5 gd ot Toe FN Malters 2 de 
quaintance, runs away in ha ore. now parti, gie 
cularly from Ale dealer W Friend 2s, ian un 
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19 ores I& there vou d never be apy thing t9ife: 
| leccchat which is Anknayn n 71 
is TH — ad defign'd 0 rap Cons, which deter, 
the wide ed . scher than gugther, 
be iad cauſe-u34o ; e ee u 1 
. Jout, that is thezt h we feelecuſter r: 
nd thele Sant en, we arc elb tag 17 - 
ome Fſorcebind, ich greet; Cage, left X 
Ow: it ions what: 45 
| it, Ypzopounded;:ar omit aby Which ee 


kor boch well a. Man may cmmit coal 
As fan le 54p.the fas: 


four Feet in —— 8 upon two t Noon, a 
three in. the Exening, we ſhould ert 20.thigk ourdel ve: 
bound to take thele Wards, feet, Morning: Neon, Even: 
ing, ip che proper and genuine Signifita tion: Far the) 
Prapounder: the. ne .requ ires no ſuch 8 
uon, and he te fore tis buffet bst they may be ap 
i'd by a Metaphor to ſome: other thing; and ſo the 
uddle will be well reſoly'g by Keine 525 2 
Creature is a Man. * 
Let us likewiſe fuppoſ the Queſtion! to be, bow 
the Statue of Tantalu: IF be made, wha lymg upon 
2 Column in the midſt of a Vaſe, in the Poſlure of of a + 
Man ſt down to drink, could not da it, becauſe 
the Water in-the Laſe might aſeend up to hie Mouth. 
but fank own again ſo ſoon as it began to tonch his 
Lips? We ſhould err. io adding ſuch Qunditions, that 
woulthhe of 0 uſe to the een of the Queſtion, 
= — 72 our ld EL e [OE wonderful, | 
exet in the Statue Tantakk t us d — 
to ig ł 4245 ſbon a8 it ap 2 by 1 
ben eof ifa is lated an 
be ag coneeiw'y, it may 15 be Goel ' at we ima 
gioe 4 Veffel made to contain Water; to ſuch a height 
ind which empties again, if it be 61d abo ve — 
v arts 


3 380 Fon, LOGIC; Or, the 
Mark ; which is eaſy to be done by cdncealing'a pr. 
vate Pipe in the Column, of Which one Branch ad. 
wits the Water into thera will ſtay til it come t 
the top of the Spo Pipe; but being filhd up to 
rhe toß of the PipeuWMa Vat Illes again tfirbꝰthe long, | 
er "Branch ef the Pipe chat Things down below the 


12 al * - bl 
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N. use r 6» 1 
on Me Queſti on alſo may be put, what Secret thit 
ſame Water drinker hid; who ſhew'd his Tricks at 
Faris about twenty Years ſince ? and how by yomiting 
only Water out of his Mouth, he cou'd ill at the fame 
time flve or fix ſeverat Glaſſes with Waters of diff-r- 
ent Colours? If any one believe that theſe Waters of 
different Colburs were in his Stomach, and that he 
made a Seperation there as he threw them up into the 
ſeveral Glaſſes; that Perſon will hunt aſter a Secret 
never to be found, becauſe it is an Impoſſibillity: And 
therefore he is only to asg why the Water coming 
out of one and the ſame Mouth, at one and the ſame 
867 to be of divers Colours in every one 
the Glaffes ? Which it is very probable, was occa- 
on'd by ſome Tincture which the Mountebank put 
at the bottom of the Glaſſe. 
-Fis the Cunning alſo of thole which propound 
Queſtions, which they would not have-eafily reſolv'd 
to environ and cloud the thing which is to be reſolv'd 
with fo many'frivilous Conditions, which fignify no- 
thing to the Solutipn of the Qgeſtion, on purpoſe to 
prevent the diſcpyery" of the true Point of the thing q 
propounded; and ſo we loſe time, and beat our Brains n 
to no purpole, about things that contribute nothing a 
to the diſcoyery of the rhing demandedto be reſolv d. ] 
The other anner gf erting in the xathinatiom of Y | 
Marks and Citeamftynces of the“ thing! which we | 
7 — ts, When ee . — — eſſential to 
the Queſtion propounded,* For Example we pro- 
— . find 8 erpetual Motion by Arr. For 
we know well that there are perpetual Motions in 
412 one ned mam uo Nature, a 
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Narufe, a5 thoſe of Faunta ins, Rivers and Stats. 
There are ſome who, believing the Earth turt þ 
its Comer, and tlatl it is nat hing but a rat 
ſtone of which-the common Magnet as all the. Fe- 
perties; believe alſo that a Magnet may be fo order d, 
. to turn about circularly: Which, tho” they could 
__— paſs, yet would it nothing contribute to find 
pet pe tual Motion by Art; in zegard. that other 
Motions would be as natural, as that of a, Wheel ex- 
pos'd to the Current of a Bayer; |. 145 + - I y 
There fore, When we have wellexamn'd the 129 
cumſtances that mark out what is e Þþ th 
Queſtion, we are next to examine h 2 1 
for thereby we ſhall come to,the,kngwledge of 
is unknown. For me are not to imagine, that $1 5 
to find out a new Genus of things, ia egars, our 
Minds are no farther capable to * out things 
known, than as they participate after ſuch. 1 fuck 
manner with the We thoſe Things which we 
know. For Example, ifa Man, w wes fag from his 
Birth. de ſhould. perptex qur . n. vain, to lcek 
out Arguments and Prooſs to x neoGble of the 
true Ideas of Colours, ſuch as we have by means f our 
Senſes. And if the LoadRone, and Thoſe 104 . 
dies whoſe. Nature we saxe inquifitive to find 15 
were new * of beings, and ſuch that our. 15 
ſtanding could not cosceive the like we might d e 1985 
tor ever to attain to the Knowled of them. by 
ſons or Arguments; but we ſhould ſtand in need of 
another Underſtanding than our own; And thert- 


fote we are do he hat, wg, 976 fo, gut 
tbat can be found by e 


fr 


diſtinctly ſucha Mixture of. _ a FAT 
are known to us) as could prog e 


| Are known to us in the Load Ne dene. 


Now it is in our Attention to what is rs inthe 


«Queſtion belgre us, that the A chic fly conhits3 


rom that ] xami- 


rue our main Bufineſs to dra 
1 nation 
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A if the Gueftloh vorey gur, 16) dea be munen 
Tan And to f Gur .eu Pply odr ſetves to bonkdd 
e Natute oft bol We obſtrocg in che fir 
lite. „that {96 the Phopridty of e Sd“ to thin 
aud that it Way dot of all things eiſt without 
Ububtitig WHERE i think or nd, jn regerd che Doubt 
Itlelfss Thbugtrtt wfter this wee famine whit ft 
1880 think, and not finding that What the dea bf 
dug ht includes; ig uny thing thar is includendia the 
The SOLE Fet aber ("which is exli'din{Boly) 
4 928 1 ＋ wy Thought wharer 
15 ; by, e . 2 — 
of Pars 0 Be or 4 ye, Jo be Gec. 
fade there Na e en Iden which we have 
f Thot tr; we condade het Pheughtisno Manny 
825 85 aste beenuſe ir is of The" fature of x 
lanner kt cannotbe concerv'd, ifthe be de- 
nied of it Whoſe Mode it „% Whenee we infer, that 
Thought being ho Nhe of extended Bibftance, it 
uſt be che Attribute of ſome orher Subſtance z und 
the Subſtatice Thar Thinks, and che ertended Sub. 
muſt be to Subftun diſtin: Whonce 
Te Tolle that the Deſtruction zone de no 
Dey argue tue Deftturtton ef the weer; mmer even 
"Extended Sübſtanee is not properly Nſtroy , but all 
"That happens in that Which We can \Defirution, is 
2 Ee but 2? er Diſſolutton f fome 
of Mater, which remains —_ s in Na ture; 
45 Serighily fudgepthariw bteak ing he Wheels of 
2 Cleck, the Sdbfance e che Olbck by e-deftroy'd, 
bo uk, fay the Ce bir detkoy ad, Whieh uses, that 
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the Sout not Velnp *divifible; or oſſany 
Bo cannot pe, und "by « conequence "ts In- 
otrta 5 M $ , 
"This io that which ieee 7) Reſolerion 
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9055 Gicht WHICH ts mot kng en; 
1955 is lea knonng 552 8 no frur 
15 ot Elle NRüſe. 
IR gh" ers from fat 2 2 7 7 on 
15, Ke ocker Ne 5 
cular amin grfob of 5 aneh Gels 
und ſand, and, not 3 Ne eats wy 
Hethb bd of Dock x Hor. Thule in the 
65 111 To oy 1380 in FR general e tir Wo 
= gy: 2 5 Wh Ne 
Nag +. rh Eres '6 
at t Erefore 9 8 TYF 10 party, E 
7 rh, But we mount up ts 46h 5 
oeneral Rules, - 
3 That er ptbßdle ler 
bar 28 we Have 6c: 600 fd. 1 1 
25 jn gynth eſis, — thoſe Tt | 7 | 
hereg Wer £73 cats 
i Lal e og Webart er ity, zr He 
that 80 from.a, Yally ta age, 
oo 9.85 leads fromthe tap Gthe Mounten 10 0 
Valle a8 the two Mibhers differ to 1 
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655 2 Father, who Wis The 800 of N Brie, and 


Teen, Aud fo, laß, ur 

nd ſuch: Chile 255 60 5 Childreb bebers iche 
r the laſt Deſcenty who is the betſon Peel 
Indo ee '\&the e ibis dars hon, 
becauſe it is the Walk certain, v o hd Hat an db 
ſcure Pedigree, by going Hack Ny the Sth, tothe 
F 1997 Whereas for the lnſtruction of others, at it 
is 4 1 the mak uſuaÞ was is to Be in from 
the Sie e more cafly to demonitrite'w "they 
were that deſcended ois it. Which is Wally Prac- 
tis d in 1 Sciences, where, after we Have . ſe of 
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the gon of ſuch W and ſo daun xo. St. Letts, 
e other, to beg am St. 
he 
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Analyſis to find out ſome Truths we apply ourſelye 
to the other Method to explain what we have foun 


the Geometricians, which conſiſts in this: A 
n to them which they know nc 
Problem, whether it be poſſible or impoſſible. They 


wil 


beginning again where they left 


or Impoſſibility, they conclude the thing propos'd to 
Eee eee 


which conſiſts more in Judgment and Dexterity of 
Wit, than in particular Rules. Nevertheleſs, thelc 
four which Monfieur Des Cartes propos'd in his M. 
thod, may be. beneficial to a Man to guard himſelf 
from. exring in the ſearch of Truth relaring to Hu- 
mae Sciences, though indeed they may be generally 


apply; 
— to Analyſis. 7” TIE" 7 1 
Ahe firſt is, never to receive any thing for Truth, 


not to comprehend any thing. mote in a Man's Judg- 


ment than what preſents it {elf clearly to the Under- 
ſtanding. 8 abſolutely ur- 
queſtionablee. | 


_ 0 divide the Difficulties that are under exami- 
nation, into as many Parts and Parcels as he can, and 
are requiſite for their Solution, | 
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out. | LOR, Dis 316+ IT 2 
By this we may underſtand what is the Avalylicol 
ſtio 


whether it be true or falſe, if it be a Theorem; or if 

_— it to be av it is 9 and examing what! 
follow from thence, if u that Examination Wh 

they light upon evident Truth, of which that which Wn 


is propos'd is à neceſſary Conſequence; they conclude Wai 


from thence, that the thing propos'd is true; Then I. 

| off, they demon- Wee 
ftrate it by the other method of Compoſition :' But if 
through neceſſary Inferences they fall into Abſurdity 


e and impo i 
This is what may be generally ſaid of Avaly/;, 


ly;d.toall forts of Methods, and not particularly 


which is not known to be evidently ſuch ; that is, 
carefully to avoid Precipitation and Prejudice; and 


from 


3 To conduct his Thoughts in order, by beginnin! 
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om Obj s the moſt ſimple and eaſy to know, a hat 
may ba able to riſe by degrees to the & 
hings more difficult and ——.— and by ſup- 
a certain Order among — which d 

N precede one ano eee 

4. — his M drums, and * his Re- 

iews ſo exactly. that he may be aſſured of not . 
itte d the leaſt Particle. 1 17114 o*- 

it is a very Adiffenlt thing to 3 
nation Mbeſe: Rules 5 but it is always neceſſary ta bear them 
vhich Vin mind, and to obſerve: them with all che cxadtgeis: 
clude Nhat lies in a Man's Power, when he we d find out 
Then ruth by the way of — — . as out U 
letſtand ing is capable to reacg. — 10 
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mſelf W f AT we Pive fit in the foregoing Chapter, 
has SEL A us ſome Ta of the Method 
rally of Compofft jeh Ts the moſt im reant,: as be- 
larly ing that — make ole of in the plana tion of : 
Tn ball 15 Sciences. . wk 4 
uth, is Method con in na Rom 
It 18, things the moſt imple pea hh any Sib to 
5 The leſs general and mote compounded. By this meaps 


udg- Wwe ſhun ungrateful Repetitions ; for hard we be to 
nder treat of 8 deter dete enuss, Race it Ts Inpoſfible” 


un- Wo nder 80d. the Species rightly before we uuder- 
Rand the Genus, there wou'd be a neceſſity t ter 


imes explaining the Nature of the Genus i in the Ex- 
; lagation of every —_—_ | ERS 
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There are many things alſb to be:obſerv'd, to ren. 
der this Method perfe& and proper for obtaining fle read 
prope pos'd end; which 16, to give us clear and diſtind © +: 

dWledze ofthe Prata Nö N uns 01 N 

But becauſe general Precepts are more difficult to 
underſtand, when they are abſtracted from all manner 
of Matter, we will conſider the Method of the Geom:- 
trictuus, as being that which we have ul ways thought 
molt proper to convince us of the Truth. . And Firſt, 
We mall ſhew what is to be commended in this Me⸗ 
thod. nf Secondly, What it has defeQtive.* © 
At being the b n of the Geomrerrivians to ad- 1 
vance nothing but what is truly convincing ; "they I fea 
are of opinion, they might attain their ends by ob- I ex) 
ſerving three things in general, 

1, Not to ſuffer any Ambiguity in their Terms; againſt 
Which, they have provided 205 Definitions of Words, he 
as we have before obfery's;” al 

2. Not to ground their ee de; upon clear and eu. C 
dent Principles ; ; and which can never be queſtion'd by 7 

t] 
f 
1 


any Perſon of Underſtanding. For which reaſon, they 

felt of all lay down their Axioms, Which they require 
ſhou'd be granted them, as being ſo — Nh; they 

wou d be but ohſcur d by 56h about to rove them, 

3. To prove demonſt tratively * Conet, 18 they ad. 

— * by the help of udp gnitions, be pie 

granted _ as being moſt evi my or Propoſitions 


which they have alas FARES: the. farce of Res- 
d 5 ech after. Nas eee Fre. 
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by he help only of dry Pr 
ard, or Propoſttiavs | already 
fen of #ht.ching in Queſtion, ben $here-is.any 


tion to he made 
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4. To prove all Propaſtions that are my hing Heure, 
N or Auioms conce-, 
demonſtrated, on by the. Con- 
Oper 
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b 20 3 NV erh 1033 Poet 
5, Never. #0 abuſe. the Ambigaity, of, Terms, 
10 — to ee m Ae * eue 


nr hem: * 9 


Theſe are the Rules which | he, e 
havachoughs neceſſary to render their Progfs cogent 
and invincible. And we muſt con feſa, that a diligent 


11 


| Obſervation of theſe Rules is ſufſicient to avoid the 


making of falſe Arguments while we treat of the 

Sciences: Which without doubt is the principal 

thin thing, when all abe reſt may be 4 to ate Nen 
than neceſſar :- 


1901 597010003} 100 Q (11 OV Via! 
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very great Canteſts wou'd: ceaſe in a moment, if ci. 
ther ef the Diſputants did but take care to define cle. 
arly, and in few Word what he means by the Terms 
which are the Subjend ofthe Dpute. e b 
Ocero has eblernid, that the greateſt» part oſ the 
Diſputes between the ancient Philoſopbers, eſpeci- 
ally the Storey and Aeddemics, were founded only on 


this Ambiguity of Words; 'Vbe Stoiesg to exalt theme 


ſelves, taking the Terms of, Morality wr Sefiſes! quite 
different from others. Which made Men believe, 
that their Morals were much more ſe vert and more 
perfect z though, indeed, that pretended Perfect on 
was onlyin Worde, and not in things ; the Staic i 
Man no leſs indulging himſelf to the Pleaſares ot Life 
than the Philoſophers. of other Sects, that ſeem d not 
fo rigid. Nor did he with leſs care avoid the incon- 
venienc ies of Life; only with l this Difference; that 
wheteas other Philoſophers made uſe of the ordinary 
Words Good and EVI, the Stolcs call'd the Pleaſures 
which they enjoy'd not by the name of Good, but 
things to be pre ſerr dʒ and tbe Evils which tbey ſhun'd 
not by the name of Evil, but things to be avoided. 

And therefore tis abſolute ly requiſite to retrench 
from all Diſputes, whatever is founded ſolely upon 
the; Equivocations of Wards, by definiug them by 
other Words ſo clearly underitoods that there can be 
no Fault found, or Exception take. 

- To-whach purpuſe, ſer ves the rift of the foregoing 
Rules, To leave nothing in the (Terms, oh ſe ure or eH¹⁰ẽꝗpcal 
werbont dining it. But that we maybe able to make 
re doſt of cheſe Pęſinitions. c are to add the ſecond 
Rule, Vn make zig Mint tet uct Terms op erf FU noten or 


afreaiy eh ⁰ N 1 159 A, Te rens that: defign- 


ate ah clearly eb mayrbe,the Ih which, we mean by 
the Word that we define... 
For ſo long is we have not clratly and diſtiactl) 
cnongh ſet forth] the I ta; whithrwe wou's: aſüx a 
Ward, it is AImoſtimpAile bod gd inta apo. 


e 


Z 
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the ſame Idea which he had deſign'd; but that he is 


infeofibly fallen into another, Which is that of Na- 
we; For:Example, bete aches us todixide an Angle 
in ug hbtiterehis; Definition, and vou ſhall. find 
chat it is not the meeting of two Lines that is divided: 
in two that it is not the meeting of two Lines that 
has two ſides and a Baſe}, but ithat all this agress with 
the ſpace comprehended between two Lines, and not 
Mith che meeting of two Lines. 


LS 


ese Fadle zee chat" which" puzaldrBuclid,.and 


adde red him fromidefining an Angle tu bea Space 
e ended. between eg Lines: that mee uy 
4 tms. 
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this; that he found that Space might be latger or leſi 
as the ſides gf the Angle 580 longer or ſmörter; and 

| Ka the Angle ne be left of bigger. Nevetthelc, 

1 haj not to haye \canclud flott hence that 4 
al Nagle Was not 4 "ſpare, yarn that t 
| He Space comprehended between two right Lines 

; that. meet, inde termin d in refpe&t of one of the tv 
Dimenſions that Anſwer" to the length of the Lines, 
and determin q gecording to the othet, by the ptopot- 

tional Part of 2 Circumferente, Which "Ar for its 

| Center the Point where the Lines meet. 
his Definition defines ſb clearly the Tara Which all 
Men have of an Angle. that it is both a"Definition of 
the Word, and of the thing 3 z only that the Word An. 
gle comprehends alſo 7 in common Diſcourſe a ſolid 

Angle, * by this Diſcourſe LILY reſtraimd to 
Ggnify a plain Rectilines al Angle.” 8 

And when we have il defi the Angle, atis ur- 
queſtionable that whatever aftetwards can be faid of a 
plain Rectilineal Fea Bob, ſuch a+ is found in all Rec- 

tilineal Figu be true of this Angle thus 

defin'd, ion being oblig'd to change the Ian; 
how will any Abſurdit follow by ſubſtituting the De- 

nition in the Place o the T 
thus exptain'd, 1 Is what « can bed! ſcked into two, Yer, 

ot four, It bas two, 8 des, between which Ye is com- 

pre hended ; and on that Part wh jeh is witdetermin'd 
often it ſelf, it may be determin'd'by'a Line ich is 
calld the Baſe of Sin va, 1 Nor 18 this wry Eccount- 

[oa tory or 55 for being 17 75 Wa" between 

; of 3 be we dae 8 
acording 10; p 155 nge teien chene 

We N ng.) It 1 Th Heston we 
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ſecond, compar'd © ogettier 
Habityde like to that 3 1 5 tlie third and fourth. 
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3 Angle meet, when two Angles are meaſurd 


550 Parts of their CSS: as "the tenth 
5 Ave £qu2l 3 if one. by E 3 Patt, the - 


wel that. which i I meafer'@"'> 5 
Por F be an har el 1 mes $44 
the 1twel b. Whereas 45 Fuel 8400500 In, de 
ſhou' d neyer underſtand wherein chnfiſts the Equality 
of tua ogles.:, Which cauſes à Horrible Confiffion 
in⸗his ements,. 28 Ramus has obſery'd, though he 
hh Wang: Teſs unfortunate in His Rectifications. 
nother of Enclia's Definitions whetE, he corrimſts 
the ſame Fault as in that of the Ange, keis fol- 
lows : Reaſon, ſays he, is a Ha bit iid: If two Mignnudes 
of the fame kind, compar'd_ one with another 3 to 
quantity — Hropor tion is a femile rude of Reafons. © $i}? 
| theſe: Definitions the word Reaſon ſhou'd com- 
prehend the Habitude which is between the two 
Magnitudes,when we-confider how much one exceeds 
the-other, For we cannot deny but this Habitude is 


a Habitude of two Magnitudes,' compard according 


to quantity; and by conſequence, four Magnitudes 
will be proportionable one to another, while the DM. 
ference between firſt and ſecond, is equał to the Dif 
ference between the third. and the fourth. 80 that 


there is nothing to be ſaſd to theſe Deſtm tions of ga- 
«l:d, provi continue conſtant to thoſe ra; 
Kt he has 1 d by theſe Words 3 and to whIOh 


he has given the Nes of Reaſon and Proportion. But 
he 18.n0t copttant, for that according to the whole 
Series « of his Books 1685 four” W J. 8. 10, 
Definition which 
— with them. 
amber and the 
Mb to uantity, a 
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5g n.to th e For 
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ere. 18, 


Dr to have avoided falling inte this Inconveni- 
ve obſert ed, that there are 
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deripg how far the one ſurpaſſes the othetʒ and the { 
cond, hy conſidering after what manner the ene is con 
tain din thegthet. And in regard theſe two Hab. 
tudęs axe different he bught to have viventhem dif. 
nent Names, tothe: ſirſt the Name of 'Diferintt, to the 
ſecond the Nam of Renſon. Afterwards he bught t 
ha vx defin d. Proportion; it he Equality of the ones or the 
other, of theſe tuo ſorts of Hebitudes, tharis, of Dj; 
Jeuence or Reaſon: And as this makes twWo 8/eetes's, ry 
have diſtinguiſh'd them alſo by two ſeverat Names, 
calling the Equality of Differncer, Arit hmctic ul Prope;- 
tion q and Equality of Reaſons, Geometrical Pref 071100, 
And becauſe the latter occurs much oftner than the 
former, the Readers are to bo-admoniſh'd, that when 
Proportion, or Proportional Magnitudes; are bare! 
nam'd, it is to be underſtond of Geometrical Propor- 
tion but for Atithmetical Proportion, it is never to be 
underſtood hu when it isexpreſs' d. Which would have 
un veil d all Obſcurity, and taken away all Equivocation. 
This ſhews us, that we are not to make an ill uſe 
of that Maxim, That the Definitions of Words are 
arbitrary. But that great heed is to be taken to deſign 
ſo clearly and exactly the Idea, to which we affix the 
Word that is to be de find, that we may not be de- 
ceivid ingthe Series of the Diſebutſe by changin 
that Idea, i. e. by taking the Word in another Sende 
than that which is given it by the Definition. 
Gene oF wr, i ISLIP £35 Þ* ow 
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A tho there are not any Writers; who make 2 
better uſe of the Definitions uf Words, than the 
end fo no nan! one vin orte GGeome- 
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zeometricians: yet 1 72 Wl obſrtve, t at. they 

not rightly underftobd*the Difference teen 
Jand*” == "Which is; hat 


verted : Fot l find ſome that taiſe Di, Toes about 17 
Definitions of Words; with the fame heat, 18 if Wor 
were diſputing about the things thenfelye$:"-* 
Tbus We ünd in the /Commenrhrics of Clavins 1 
Fuclid à long Diſpute, and mig hty Hon . auAtr 4 
let ier and him, touchin? the Spies bet ken the T 
gent and the Circimfetence, which eee geiler, 
Ga ws wp to be an Angle Who! does? not ſee, 
az a1 phis might” be determin'd in one Word, by 
wg ding” of both WHO they" hats by. the” Word 
7 "nas He: fulbo (6 sb Klee, Michemati- 
can to the Prince of Otange, having defin"d: Number 
x: be, That by wwhith: it ee rhe Quantity of eve 7 
he puts bimſelf into a pelting Chafe again 
ole 1 willr not have the ste to be 2 Number; and 
with? 4 Otstotik Vehemence exclaims againſt em 
48 if he were\ypon ſomeſolid Atgument True it is, 5 
that he intermises in His Diſcourſe a Queſtion of ſome 
e that is, Whecher a Unire be to a Num- 
ber, as. 4 Point ig to 4 Tame ? But here he fhoutd' 
179 made a Diſtinction, to avoid the jumbling ropes - 
er bf two very different Things. To which end 
theſe*ra/ty wet ibrg were hav betn treated Yparts. 
Neher hit a unt be a Number? and, Whither a Unite be to 
Number, as a Pbintfis ta4 Lint HAnd then to- the. firſt” 
he ſhowA Ba de (ard, that *twas only. 2 Diſpute N 
Nam bor, 
according to the Defnftioß Which Man would give 
to Number. That, according 1 to BNA Definition of 
Number, Number 45 a Malt tude of Unites aſſembled. \Foge=- 
ter ths as vifibte thit à Unite was no Number but 
m regard this Definition of Ful wid itbiträty, and 
e lawful! to give another Definition of Nun 
. 83 | a 
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| wee the Unite is of the ſame 2447 with ee 


nite g, and cop — a. Numb fo of 

1155 t is of no Validity: For Gthe Part 
were 5 SAP f the foals We a4h, 4 jho whol e, it 
Kors üg that it ought always to have the {ame 
ume wth. ole z may, it often, falls out that it 

as not the Ne mes A Soldier. is Part of an Army, 
and yet 18 no Army za Chamber.is Part of a Hou I 
and yet is vo Houſe d a half e is no Cirele; a 
Part of a urge is no Square, The moſt this Ar. 
gument therefore d 48, that Lite being Fart 
of 3 Multitude of Unices, has ſomething 2 with 
a, Multitude of Unzzes, and o it may be. ſaid. they 
are of the lame Nature; but it does not prove any 
necęſſity of giving the ſame. Nees Names) tgUnites, 

— to a Multitade of Unues; Becauſg, if we would, 
We 3 5 reſerve the Name of Number ta Multi- 
tude of nit es, and not give. Uri mate thas its 

bare Name of Une. or Part of Number:: 
The ſecond Argument which Steven produces, is0 
no more force. 211 901 19 {hut 51 NNW Ms v4.1 
4 1 from ente cane wo Number, the 
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the fame manner, that by ta 
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Number, be taken from: 
It. For to make it another Number than what w 
wen, here needs no tore thin to fubifratt a 


And'if this Argument was 4 — ht 1975 in 
ing a Arcle from * 

Cirele given, the Circle given bad wink * 

no Circle is taken away, 

So that all-Sreven's Arguments prove no more; t ban: 
that Number may be dend in fuch à manner, that 
the Word Number may agree with Unite, becrufe- 
Unite and Multitude of Unites accord fo well together: 
But as to being ſigniſied by the ſame Word, —— 
net prove that Number cannot alſo be det d by 
reftraining the Word to the Multitude of Unite, that 
we may not be oblig'd to be Unite, every time 
we explain the Froperdice that ſuit alt Numbers en 
e Unite. 64 T3 

But the ſecond Queſtion, Wterbes « Uvite be to other 
Numbers as a Point is to a Line, is not of the ſame Na- 
ture with the firſt, and is not a Diſpute about a Word, 
but about - a Thing. For it is abſolutely: frlſe, that 
a Unite isto 4 Number, as à Point is to a Line; 
ſince an Unite added to number makes it bigger, | 
but a Line is not made bigger by the Addition of a 
Point, The Unite is a Pert of 2 Numbers but 4 Pont 
is no Part of a Line, An Unite Being RANGES 
from a Number, the Number given does not 
but a Point being taken from a Line; ane Lins grew 
es about 


Wai bond why GLOW 020g. 209% 
The ſame Stever is full of the like 

the De@mitiow of Wueste himſelſ to 

prove, that Number is not a*Quantity Atſoreet 3 that 


Froportion of Numbers isalways Avithmertical and 
not Geometrical 3; that the Root of what Number ſo- 
ever is a Number: Which ſhows us; that he did not 


Properly understand what Deſigition 


ob Words meant, 
wh: en the Definition of Words &hich 


8 6 Were 
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were diſputable; for the Definition of Things, that 
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Of the Rule ti in reference-to Axicms, that is, Propoſ- 
tieions clear aud ſeli evident. 

91 21691 $0101 indoor sid wont! 
AL. L agree; that there are ſome Propoſitions ſo 
tlear and evident of themſelves, that they have 
no need of being demonſtrated; and that all that are 
not demonſtrated ought to be ſuch, that they may 
become the Principles of true Demonſtration. For if 
they be ſullied wich the leaſt Uncertainty, it is clear 
that they cannot be the Ground of à Concluſion al- 
together certain. 11 
But there are ſome who do not apprehend wherein 
this Olearneſs and Evidence of a Propoſition conſiſts: 
For, in the firſt place, it is not to be imagin'd, that 
a Propoſition is then clear and oertain, when no body 
contradicts it: Or that it ought to be queſtion'd, or 
at leaſt that we ſhou'd be oblig'd to prove it, when 
we meet with any one that denies it. Fer if that 
were ſo, there would be nothing clear and certain, in 
regard there are a fort of Philoſophers that queſtion 
every thing, and others who aſſert, that there is no 
Propoſition more probible than its contrary, And 
there fore we muſt not judge of Certainty or Pruth by 
the Conteſt — For there is nothing about 
which we ma y not 
we ute to take that fbr clear and certain, which ap- 
appears to be ſe to ult thoſe Who will take the pains 
diligently to conſi der things, 'and ate no leſs candid 
and inge nuous to diſeover what in wardly they think 
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11 | them Arid therefore it is a great Saying of Ari/- 


20ole, that Demonſt tation regards on ly the interior 1. 1 
5 courie, 
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that courſe; and not the exterior ʒ becauſe there is nothing 
Pohich can be ſo evidently demôuſtrated, Which may 
Not be denied by a Perſon opiniated, who many times 


. . g 


he 18 inwardly perſuaded to the coutrery 3 which is 
a ſign of a froward Diſpoſition and itkcontriv'd Ge- 
Nas Tho' it be too true, that this Humour is fre- 
po- N quentiy predominant in the Schools of Phitoſophy, 
= whetein a Cuſtom of wrangling has \prevail'd, and 
1: it is thought diſhonourable to ſubmit in the leaſt ; he 
s ſo ¶ being aceguoted to have moſt Wit, who is moſt tłady 
have it Shifts and Eraſions. Whereas it is rhe Character 
are of an ingenuous Man to ſurrender up, his Arms to 
may Truth, as ſoon as ſhe apperrs,” and to admire her 
or if Neven in the Mouth of his Ad verſaryr.. 
leat Secondly, Thè very ſame Philoſophers who affirm, 
al- that all our Ideas proceed from our Senſes maintain 
alſo that all Certanty and Evidence of: Propoſitions 
rein ¶ proceed either immediately or mediately from the 
ts: I} Senſes: For, fay they, this Axiom, which ig reckoned 1% 
hat Þ cleareſt and moſt evident that can be deſir d, The whole 19 
ody I greater than à hart, bas no' otherwiſe gain d belief in bur 
, or Underſtandings, | than hy our ha uing particularly obſerva 
hen From our In fancy, that t very Man is bigger than bis Head, 
hat that a Houſe is bigger than a Chamber, a Foreſt than a Tree, 
„ in and the whole Heaven than a art. 
e ha ve refuted. 


ion This Imagination is as falſe as that 

no in the firſt Part, That all ou Ideas procetd from onr Senſes - 
und For if we. were: not aſſur'd of this Truth, that the 
by vb ir bigger ban a Hurt F other wiſe than by the Obſer- - 
out F vations we have made fromburinfaney, we ould be 
but only probably aſſurd uf it, io regarc Induftion is d 
ap- certammeen to know a thing. but when we are aſſur d 
ins che Induction is entire There being nothing more 
did frequent then to diſeover the Falſity of hat ve have 
ink beler'd to be true upon the Credit; of laductipns, 
which ſeem'd to us ſo general, hat it was thought, 
impoſſible to make an) Exceptions againſt them. 
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True, it is pot above two or three Years fnce bal 
it uns thougkr agbiitz übt to be neRion'd: That thy 
Water contain'd in an arch'd Veſſeſ, bäbing one Sid 


* 


much more Capacibub than the other, kept always x 


an even Level, nut rifingi higher” an the leſſer gig? 


than on the greater, becauſs we ſcem'd to be afſur's 
of it by an inſinite Number of Experiments, By 

lately ahis has been found to be falſe, provided that 
one of the Sides uf the Veſſel be very narrow for 
then the Water willtiſe higher on that than on the 
other Sie. This ſhews us, that InduQtions only can 
give us no ſolid Aﬀurance of any Truth, unleſs we 
could be certain they are general, which is imp M- 
ble. And by conſequenoe we could be but probably 
aflur'd of the Truth of this Axiom, The Whole is bigger 
than the Part, were we no other way aſſur d of it, than 
becauſe we have ſeen a Man bigger than his Head, 3 
Foreſt bigger than a Tree; 4 Houſe bigger than 1 
Chamber, or the Heavens than 4 Star: Since we 
ſhould ſtill have reaſon to doubt, whether there were 
not ſome other Whole nat bigger than its Part; that | 
had elcap'd our Knowledges + 1 | 

Tis not then on the Qbſerygtions -we have made 

from our Infancy that the Certainty of this Axiom de- 
pends, there being nothing more likely tokeep us in | 
an Error, than to adhere t the Prejudices of our In 
fancy: But ix foley depends upon that-which-ts clear- | 
ly contain'd irrour clear and diftins ideas of the hole, | 
and a Part ; that isi that the Whole is bigger than « = 
Pare, and Parr leis than the Whole, And 58 for all | 
our formerQbſerrvationyof Man being bigger than 
his Head, a Houſe than a Chamber, they-ooly furniſh | 
ys with 4n-Ogccafion' to confides more dilipently the 
Head of the D n am But tis abſulutelß 


falſe Abet they are the Cauſes of che abſblute and E. 
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the and Enidence of humane Knowledge in natural things 
de depends on. this Peine ds 5 ui niginog 17 
| ' Whatever, is ages Sl the diſtinũ and clean Idea Fa 
| ing may be truely affirm'd'of that thing R 
mw a Si debate * 7275 ae in the Ideas of 
Ms en of Man that he ig an Animal >; Be- 
cauſe to have all its Dia meters equal is included. in 
the Lega a Circle, l can affirm of any Circle that all its 
Diacheters are equal: Becauſe the having of allAng 
equal to two Right Angles is included. in the Id 

a Triangle, I can affirm it of every Triengle. 
Nor can this Principle be diſputed witho deny- 
ingallEvideace of Humane Knowledge, and Tetting up 
a ridicylous Pyrrhoniſm: For we cannot judge of 
things, but by the Ideas we haye of them, ſigce we 
have no way to conce ive them, but as they are repre- 
ſented to our Thoughts, and that is only by their 1- 
deas. Now if the udgments we make, while we con- 
template theſe Idea, ſhould. only repreſent; our 
Thoughts, and not the things Thecſelvs zthat is to 
ſay, if from the Knowledge we have, that the Equali- 
ty of threeAngles with twoRight Angles is contained 
in the Idea of a Triangle, I could not conclude, that in 
truth every Trianglehas three Angles equal with two 
Right Angles, but only that I thought ſo; it is vi- 
ſihle that then we ſhould have nok now ledge uf Wer; 
but only of our Thoughtezand by conſequencę ſhould 
know nothing of thoſe Things. which we perſuade gur 
ſelves: ta be, moſt certain of 3; only we migbt ſay, 
that we think, ſo, which would manifeſtly deſtray all 
manner of Sciences. Amd O a86939140H s AHK ed 
1 ood. we 18 | . — 2 
vo ſeriouſly agree upon this/Conſequence, that we 
* know: not the Truth or Falſhood of any thing con- 
| der'd in it ſelf. Fos there are ſame things ſo plain 
| nd evident; as, Ithinkgtherefore Tam: 3 the M hole is bigger 
man @ Part; that it impoſſible ſeriouſly to doubt he- 
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only, the Pro oñition may be taken for an Axiom; 
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the tau Ideas oft the Sb zen Fes the. At tribute; iuſomuc/ 


that it may be done without Herr eiuind. haf be Idea «f { 


tbe Antributs is/rew/ly included inthe Idea! gf the Subjef) 


"we then may tale that Propoſition. for an Axiom nohich re- 
an yore 4% Deyianſty ation, thicanſe it x ontaiug in it i f all | 
tie Exiltut thit Demonſi ration c, wie rould © 
5 45 no more khan Ile m, thaln lat Atisilugs agrees with the, 
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But we muſt not confound a bare Fxplication tho' 
it carty d ſome Form, of an Me with, a tue 
D/Bbifttdtiba For there Be'Axioms that fequireEx- 
rape that may be the better undertgod, the 
ey have to need "of Demonſtration 3 Explanation 
being nothing elſe but to ſpeak in other Terms, and 
moreatlatge, what is contain'd in the Axiom; where- 
Demonſtration requires ſome new way, which is 
1 not clearly Conta in the Axom. —— 4 
ght nabe 565 147 110 „ „enen 41 47 02 Wu 
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e og When. the:ſole Conſideration of the deas of the ubjeft ana 
be the Attribute ſuffices not to ſer clearly, that the Attribute 
lire agrees with the Sub je, the p̃ropoſition that affir ms it is 7 


8 to be taken for an Axom; but it ought to be monſtrate 


an | | We de | 
12 by making uſe of certain other Ideas to ſi t he Connexions 
on- as we make uſe of the Idea of parallel Lines to ſbe , t har 


3 three Angles of a Triangle are equal to tus Right An, les. 


Theſe two Rules are of greater moment than they 
bt are generally taken to be; ſor it is one of the moſt 
be Y uſual Errors among Men, not to conſult with them- 
to ſelves ſufficiently about what they deny or affirm, but 
to give credit to what they have heard others ſay, or 
n- Y what they have formerly thought themſelves ; never 
I minding what they wou'd think themfelves, ſhou'd 
they take more Time and Study to confider their own 
Thoughts, heeding more the Sound than the true 
Ideas of Words; and affirming for clear and evident 
what is im poſſible for them to Conceive, and denying 
as ſalſe what it would be as impoſſible for them to 
believe not to be true, would they but take the pains 
of more ſerious Conſideration. a 
For example; they who ſay chat in 2 Piece of 
Wood, befides its Parts and their Situation, their Fi- 
gure, Motion, or Reſt; and the Pores that lie be- 
= tween thoſe Parts, there is yet à ſubſtantial Form diſ- 
2 tin&from all theſe things, belie ve they peak nothing 
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batter theſe porapy ove Peclon lining, do compre 2 
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I contrary ig x Mag thould have 3 mind to cr. All 
e fea ö f Nature by tlie werte. Nh 
Parts of which Ho e Ard eo os d, And by their dif. © 4 
ferent Situatioh, Bigveſs, Figure, Motion or Rest K 
and by the Pores between the Parts that open or top 9 
the Paſſage for other Matters, they would believe weTY 17 >" 
talk nothing but Chimerd's, the? we ſhould tell them 119! 1 
nothing but what they may cafil y conceive 3-and, by a At 
ſtrange Pervetſene ſs of Underſtanding, the Eaſineſs off 
conceiving theſe things carries them to believe, that 
they are not the real Cauſes of Nature's Effects; but 
-that they ate moxe occult and myſterious. So that he 
the Rae chooſe to believe thoſe that explain them 
by Principles which they conceive not, than thoſe I +> 
which make uſe of Principles which they underſtand. | 
And whatiis vet more pleaſant, when we talk to 
them. of inſepſible Parts, they believe they have ſuffi- 
cient ground to reject them, becauſe they can neither 
be felt nor ſeen; whereas they can 18 as ſubſtan | 
tial Forms, ponderoſity, attractive Virtue, ec. which | 
they cannot only neither ſeę nor feel, but not ſo much 


as conceive. 
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| 1 T is a thing by all confeſs'd, that it is of great mo- at 


2 to bear. in our Memories and Minds 3 | 
Axiome and Principles, Which being clear and un- 
queſtionable, en engen 4 Foundation lead us to 
the Knowledge of things moſt occult. Tho“ many 
bat are moſt uſually laid down are of ſo little E i 
that 
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that it is needleſs to know them : For that which they 

RA us eſt 1 70 of Knowledge, It it impoſſible that 

Ho 1 Tow . bert is moſt clear and evi- 
"ph A 


= Gon wherein it may may be 


bis to teach us general Knowledge. 
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10 Ebbe, at raft that which is 125 TN is included in 
the Talea of all that which we conceive c early ard 4 Mind. 


For the moment a Thing is Snceiv's clearly and 
diſtinctly, we cannot deny i its poſſible Exiſtence ; in 
regard that we deny things to be, by reaſon of the 
Contradiction between our Ideas. Now there can be 


no Contradiction in an Idea, when it is Clear and 
diſtinck. | 
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Wade da be the Cauſe of any thing. 


From this ſpring other Axtoms; that may be called 
Corollaries ; fuck as theſe that follow. 


A* 10 N * or Coro! L. 1. of the zd. 


No thing, or #0 perfeflion of a thing in being, can have n0 


thing, or a n #hingy for the Cauſe of its 
Renee, : 
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This, Principle, is ſo naturally eminent, that' it is 
that which has introduc'd ſubſtantial Forms, and the 
real Qualities of Porjderghtyand Lightneſs. For the 
 Flulotophers ogthg one Gde finding it impoſſible, tha 
that Which ought to be mov'd ſhould move it ſelf; 
and being erroneouſly perſuaded, on the other fide, 
that there was nothing without that puſh'd down the 
Stone when it fell, thought it neceflary to diſtinguich 
two things in a Stone, the Matter that receiv/d the Mo- 
tion, and the ſubſlantial Form aſſiſted by the accident 
f Ponderofity that begat the Motion, Not heeding 


they ſought to avoic 
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No Body can move another; unft fz it be mov ſelf. 

For if a Body being at reſt cannot give Motion to 
- 2 4 Þ > * £4438. © 24 5 % & Xo 
it ſelf,” much leſs can it give Motion to another. 
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Me muſt not deny that which is clear and evident. becauſe 


that which is obſcure cannot be convinc'd, 
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that they ee into that Ihconvenience, Which 
„if the Form it ſelf were mate- 


the Form of Man, and not the Forms of other Bodics 
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1 ou Ht to "os Fry arg” that he wha. is. 

finitely Wiſe cannot be deceiy? ds, and that he who. is 

united Good will not deceive us, than we gan 

aſuf d ar We are pat deceiy gc our fel ves.in 1 

the mölt evident. RY - 4.6. 
Theſe three laſt; Kt are. the! Fou | We 

Faith, 'of which more hereafter, F 
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Thoſe El 5, of which theSenſe may eaſuy judge, | era. 
bya great number of Perſons of ſeveral Centurus, ſundry 
Nations, an d . who ſpeak e them as knoun- 

by themſelves aud whom we cannat ſuſpect for. conſpiring. 
70 1h hold a Fav, ought to paſs for as conſiant and un- 
queſtionable, as if we had ſeen them with our own * 


This is «the Foundation af the greateſt part of our 
Knowledge, there being infinitely a greater number 
of things, Which we know. by: this MEANS, than of 
thoſe which we know of our ſclyes 7 
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A True Demonſtration requirey two Things: The 
one, that in the Matter there be nothing but 


what is certain and unqueſtionable; the ather, that 


the re be nothing faulty in the Form of the Argument. 
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Now we ſhall obtain both the one and the other, if ab! 
we obſerve the two Rules which we have premis d. 
For there will be nothing but what is certain in the Y5#.{ 
matter, it all thePropobiti ons made Ke ofs be, 15 f 
Faber dea e Words, already 1 0600 
which being arbitrary cannot be queſtion'd : ee 
Or Axioms conceded, and which ought not to be Hlupef 
ſuppoſed, if they be not clear and evident of them. 407; 
{lyerx dy the rhixd Rule +, -_- 
Or Propoſitions ee ene bie tt 


— 


by conſequence; are become clear and. eyident by the 
Demonſtration mage of them 
Or the Conftruttion of the thing it ſelf which is in 
diſpute,when there is any Operation to be done, which | 
ought to be ac unqueſtionable as the ref} ; ſince Con- 
ſtruction ought to be firſt of all demonſtrated to be 
poſſible, if there be any. Queſtion concerning it. 
Clear it is therefore, that obſerving the firſt Rules, | 
nothing muſt be brought to prove a Propoſition but 
what is certain and evident, k is alſo eaſy. to ſhew, 
that there can be no Error againf the Form of Argu- 
ment, by oblerving the ſecond Rule, which is never I id 
to make an ill uſe of the Equiyocation of Terms, by 
by failing to ſubſtitute mentally the Definitzons that 
reſtrain and explain em. ' 
For if ever we tranſgreſs againſt the Rules of Syllo- fin 
giſms, it is in the deceiving ourſelyes with the Equi- © 1 
vocation of ſome Term, 30 taking it in one Senle in 
one of the firſt Propofitions. and in agother Senſe in 
the ve : Which happens chiefly ig the middle Term bi 
of the Syllogiim; hich being taken in two various ©* 
Senſes in the two firſt Propotir „ is the molt uſual 48 
Fuule of vicious Arguments... Now is, b cler, that } | 
1 may be zvyoided if we 1 e ſecond 8 
. 8 
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Not that they are the only Vices of Syllogiſms, Y 


that ariſe from the ip of the, Terms; but e 


a nature, that it is al noſt im- f 6 
poſſible © 


thoſe other are of ſu 
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that a Perſon but of a 


offible, that | mean and ordinary 
sþatity mould ever fall jato them, eſpecially.in ſpe- 
alztive Matters ; and therefore it wou'd be à need- 
ifs khn g to admonifi them t beware of thoſe Er. 


my 
, 


role, t 6 preſcribe Rules.” Befides, that it would ta- 
Fther he hartful, in regard the Conhideration of theſe 


ſuper abus Rules would but draw off our Studies 
from thoſe that are more neceflary. | 
Therefore we find the Geomettieians never trou- 
ble themſelyes about the Forms of their Arguments, 
nor mind Conformity to the Rales of Logic 5 and yet 
they are ne ver deceiv'd, in regard they are guided by 
Nature, without the Aſſiſtance of much Study. 
There is another Obſe rvation to be made upon Pro- 
poſitions, that tequire Demonſtration: That is, that 
they are not to be reckon'd for ſuch, which may bz 
demonſtrated for ſuch by the Application of the Rule 
of Evidence, to every evident, Proposition. For if it 
were ſo, there wou'd hatdly be any Axtom-which 
wou'd not require Demonſtration; when almoſt all 
may be demonſtrated by that Axiom, which we have 
laid down as the Foundation of alt Evidence: What- 
ever we find to be contain d in one clear and diftin8 Idea, 
be affirm*d for Truth. As for Example: 
All that we d in one clear and diſtinſt Idra, may be a 
Now we ſee that the clear and diſtinũ Idea, which we 
have of the whole, includes its being bigger than its Part. 
Therefore we may affirm for Truth, that the whole is 
bieget than irt Parr. © „ btn hp os 
Hut tho“ this bea very Ne it is not 
40 gkedef neceiry, BRA the Beger e leg far 
plies the Major, without WY Hedefſity of x particular 
Safderition; andclexfly art Þ4A:ntly ſeed thatthe 
Whole is bigger than a Part, without refleAing from 
tre the 5 hs F or they are ny, d 1 
eon thiligs, to Kno, 4 thing evidently, and to know 
fam hence Ariſes che Eſdenes. c 998 
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Errors uſually occurring in the Method of the 
1 ©» Geometricians,” 1h din 


VE hase ſeen what is good in the Method of 
the Geometricians, which we have reduc'd to 
five Rules, & herein we cannot be too exact. And 
we mut co nfeſe it for a thing moſt admirable; their 
having diſcover'd ſo many occult things, and their ha- 
vin uvm ted them by ſo many firm and invin- 
cible Reaſons, by the help of fo few Rules. So that 
among all e anerh they have only the ad. 
vantage to have baniſh'd out of their Schools and 
Writings, Conteſts and Diſputes. i 
"Nevertheleſs, to make a Judgment of things with- 
out Prejudice, as we cannot deny them the honour to 
have follow'd a way much more aſſur'd than others 
to find out the Truth; ſo we cannot deny but that 
they are fallen into ſome Errors, which do not lead 
them however from their end; but are the caule oft- 
entimes they do not attain their endby the moſtdirect 
and commodious Way. Which Ifhall endeavour to 
make out, drawing from Eurld himſelf the Examples 
of theſe Errors, | vat Crd 
X | an, of; 
To he more diligent and take more care of Certainty than of 
Evidence and of convincing,” than. af enlightening tl e 


The Geometricians are to be commended for aſ- 
ſerting nothing but what is certain and demonſtra- 
ted ;but they ſeem not to have heeded, that to have 
a perfect Knowledge of a Truth, it does not ſuffice 

ne to 
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© why it is true: For till we are arrived at that point, 
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to. be convinc'd that it is a Truth, unleſs we dive in- 
to the Reaſons taken from the Nature of the thing, 


our Underſtanding is not fully fatisſted, and there- 
ſore ſearches ſtill after a further Knowledge than that 
which it has ; a Sign that it has not yet attain'd a true 
Knowledge. And this is the Source of all the reſt 
which we ſhall obſerve. 


| 


Error 2. | 
To prove things that have no need of Proof, 


The Geometricians confeſs, that there is no need of 
proving thoſe things that are clear of themſelves: Ne- 
vertheleſs, they do it frequently; for that being more 
ſedulous to convince, than to clear theUnderſtanding, 
they think they ſhall be more able to convince, by pro- 
ducing ſome Proof of things themſelyes the molt evi- 
dent, than by propoſing them barely, and leaving the 
Underſtanding to find out the Evidence. | 

This inclin'd Euclid to prove, that two Sides of a 
Triangle being taken together, are bigger than one 
only'rRowgh it be evident by the ſole Notion of a right 
Line, which is the ſhorteſt Length that can be drawn 
between two Points, and the natural meaſure of the 
Interval between Point and Point; which it cou'd.not 
be if it were not the ſhorteſt of all the Lines that can 
be drawn from a Point to a Point. N 

This alſo induc'd him to make a Problem of that 
which he fhou!d rather have made a Peſſulatum, viz. 
to drau a Line equa: rod Line given 1 though it be as 
eaſy, and more eaſy than to draw a Circle having one 
Radius given. - | a 

This Error no doubt proceeded from his not confi- 
dering, that all Certainty and Evidence of our Kaow- 
ledge in natural things, riſes from this Principle: Thet 
we may affirm of a thing —_— is contain d in 3 
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410 LOGIC: Or, che 
and diflinl} Idea, Mheyce it follows, that if, in ordet 
to Know that, an Attribute is ſacluded in ag Idea, we 
haue no occaſion to do any thing more than ſimply i 
conſider the Idea, this ought to pals. for evident and 
clear, as We have arcade ik 

{4 £now, there are ſome Attributes that are more es. 
Aly known to be included in the Ideas, thin others; 
But l believe it ſufficient, if they way be clearly known 
with a flight Conſideration, ſo that no Perſon that has 
any thing ot Ingenuity can feriouſly queſtion it, that 
the. Propoſitions be look d upon as drawn from a bare 
Conſideration of Ideas, as from Principles that have no 
need of Proof, but of explanation, and ſome little Di 
courſe. Thus I affirm, that there is no Man who has 
never lo ſlightly confider'd the Idea of a Right Line; 
but he will not only preſently: conceive that its Poſi i. 
on depends only upon two Points, (wHich Euclid took 
for one f hisPoſiutarums) butthat he will alfoclear'y 
andteaſilyappretiend, that if one Right-line cut ano- 
ther, and that there be two Points in the cutting Line, 
ach <quallydiftant fr m thę two Points, of the Line 
cut: thste is no other Point of the Line cutting, which 
will not be⸗equally diſtant f om the two Points of 
the cut Line. From whence it will be eafy to know 
When any one Line Will be perpendicular to another, 
without the helpof Angle or Triangle; Which ought 
note to be haudled till after the layitig'down of me. 
ny things which cannot be demobftrated but by 
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Petpendicilars. 


We ate alſo to öbſerve, thit excellent Geomerricicn: 
Have laid down för Principles, Propofitions much 
| Tore obfedre ah this of urs.” As When e bimed- 
| builds Nis nobfeff Demotiftration upon this Maxim 
p If two Lines in the ſame Plane have the fame common 


| Z 15 frendity, and Are efdoked or hallow toward the p . 
0 Fame part, tie courtined will be leſs than the con. WF 4 
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I confeſs this Error of going about to prove that 
which tequir d no Proof, ſeems fo be but a ſmall fault, 
ind idee none in itſelf yet wer fhalk find it to be a 
ereat olle, if yr conſidett the Conſegue nes. For from 
heuer ariſes thit Trabſherſment of the Order of Na- 
ture, of which hereafter ! This deſire of proving that 
hic h is to be ſupposd clear and euident of itſelf, 
having often oblig'd Geometricians to treat of things 
on purpoſe to furnifh themſel ves with Proofs for 
thoſe things which they ought not to prove, and 
which, according to the Otder of Nature, ought got 


to hive been treated of il} afterward. 
ST IVARJED? ©24Jis 2 2OOJT] C5 en 7h 


Error 3. 
Demonſtration by Impoſibility. 


The ſort of Demonſtrations that ſhews a thing to be 
ſuch not by its Principles, but by ſome Abſurdity that 
wou d follow, if it were otherwiſe, are ver ordinary 
in Euclid. Whereas it is manifeſt, that ſuch Drmon- 
ſtrations coriſtrain us indeed to give our conſent, but 
no way clear our Underſtandings, which ought to be 
the principal End of Sciences: For our Underſtand- 
ing is not ſatisfied if it does not know not only that a 
thing is, but why it is? which cannot be obtain'd by 
a Demonſtration reducing to Impoſſibil ity. Y 

Nat that theſe Demonſtrations are altogether to be 
rejected ; for ſometimes they may be uſeful to prove 
Negatives, which are properly no more than Corolla- 
ries of other Propoſitions-either clear ot themſelves, 
or demonſtarted already ſome other way. And then 
this Demonitration, by reducing to bp bility, ſup- 
Plies the place of an Explanation, rather than a new 


4 114 « ; 
Demonſtration. . 


Laſtly z It may. be faid, that theſe Demoriſtrations 
are not to be admitted but when we can give no o- 
thers; and that it is an Error to we them for the 
Proof oſ that whieh may be -pofitively ꝓro yd. 
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Now there are ſeveral Propofitions in Euclid which 
he proves only by this way, which, without difficulty 
might be pro d after; anqther manner. 


Brror 4. 
Demon ſtratiom draun from things too remote, 


This Error is very common among theGeomerricians; 
they never trouble themſelves whence the Proof; 
which they ney are taken, {o they be but convinc- 
ing z nevertbeleſs it is but an imperfect Way of prov- 
ing things by Ways remote and foreign, upon which 
the things demonſtrated no way depend according to 
the Order of Nature. 

All which we ſhall underſtand better by ſome fey 
Examples. * 5 8 
Euclid, L. 1. Prop. 5. Proves that an Voſocles Triat- 
gle has twoAngles 7 at the Baſe; to this purpole, 
= equally extends the Sides of a Triangle, and maket 
new Triangles, which he compars one with another. 

But is it not incredible that a thing ſo eaſy to be 
prov'd, as the Equality, of theſe Angles, wou'd hare 
need of ſo muchCunning to prove it; as if there were 
any thing more ridiculous than to imagine that this 
Equality depended 7 foreign Triangles: \hercas 
had he follow'd true Order here are many ways more 
eaſy, ſhorter, and more natural to proye the fame E- 

The 4th of the ſame. 8988. h re it is prove 


— 


where, it, 
that the Square of, a Baſe that; uſtains a. R. ght Angle, 
a eee ere quares of the, $1des, 15,onc of th 
mo 


eſteem d Fropoũtiogs n Euclid: And yet it is 
is not ſo natural; ſince the Equality of thoſe Qq uares 


does) way depend, upon the Equality of Triangles 
which are taken however Rb for this De- 


monſtration; but pn theFropertian oli. ines, whic 
maj 
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vy eaſily be demonſtrated without the help of any 
hich other Line than the Perpendicular from the trop of 
cur the Right Angle tothe Baſ e. 1 
f All Euclid is full of theſe fortipn Demonſtrations, 14 
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Error 5. 
To tale no care of the true Order of Nature. 


28 — 


oy This is the greateſt Error of the Geomerricians :\For 
Kon they believe there is no Order to be obſero'dʒ ſo that 
"CY the firft Propofirions may but ſerye'to demonſtrate 


a SE. Bn ts Dd 4 8 * 3 
n 3 


5 thoſe that follow : And therefore never heeding the. | 
"OY Rules of true Method, which is always to begin at j 
8% the moſt plain and general things, from thence to 
c aſcend to things more compounded and particular, 
they confound every thing. and treat pell-mellof Lines 
. and Surfaces, Triangles and Squares; prove by Pi- 
174 oures the Property of fingle Lines, and make an in- 


ko Y finite number of other Topfi-turvies, that disſigure 
5 that noble Science. | | | Lt: 
„The Elements of Euchd are ſtuffed with Errors of 
this nature zafter he has treated of Extent in his four 
4 firſt Books, he treats in general of the Proportion of 
Al forts of Bulks in the fifth: He reſumes his Argu- 
ment of Extent in his ftxth ; and treats of Numbers 
in the ſeventh, eighth and ninth, to reſume again in 
"OY his tenth His firſt Diſcourſe of Extent. Which is a 
prepoſterious Diſorder in general; but there are many 
F others more particular. He begins his Book with the 
6 Conſtruction of an Equilateral Triaagle; and 22 Pro- 
poſitions afterwards, he preſetibes the general Method 
of making any Triangle of three Right- lines gi ven, 
prosided that two be bigger chan the third: Which 
1 denotes the particular Conſtruction of an Equilateral 
Triangle, upon a Line given. Sera Of on 
He proves nothing as to perpendicular Lines and 
' Parallele, but by Triangles; and intermixes Dimen- 
| fion'of Surfaces with that of Lines. 
J T H 
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ture of GRNus and Species. 
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He proyes, L. 1. Prop. 16. that the fide, of a Tri. 
angle being extended in Leogth, the Exterior Angle Art 
is bagger than either ot the Angles inwardly Qppolite; Ml e 
and 16 Pr;,pofitions after that, this e ae Y of 2 
equal to two oppuſite. 


lt wou'd' requite a Tranſcription of  Exclid to give 7 


all the Examples of this Diſorder that might be pris. 115 
duc'd. Aab gd. 11 „0 nme 10 
77 ; ner n Sod, kde 1 0 a 
VNVNot to make 1e Dixiſions and Pa tit jon; ) (Get 


It is another great Error among Geometricians not I thi 
to make uſe of Diviſions and Partitions ; not but that 
they mark out all the Speczes of thoſe Genuss of which 
they treat, but becauſe they doit ſimply, by defining 
the Terms, and putting all the Definitions afterwards 
without obſerving that a. Gus has ſo many Species, and 
that it can have no more, becauſe the general Ide f 
the Genus can receive but ſu many Differences; which 
wou'd give us a great deal of light to dive.into the na- 


For Example; We ſhall find the firſt Book of 


Euclid, the Definitions of all the Species of a Triangle: | 


But who doubts not but that the thing wou'd be 
much more clear, were theſe Shecies thus propounded. 
A Triangle may be divided either accurding to its 
Sides. or Anples. - 16 e f { 


5 THE Sikdkesatw(o =. 1.0, d dn 

Call Equal, and are call'® Equiaggal.,. 
Either twolonly Rquab, then, cad Jſaſocies, | 
e alb Undqualz then call'd Sealencs, 4 |: 1 
mim: he Agde abe gi diomo} od 35y yam 916 = 

Fall three Acute, and are calld? Oxigors. 


W 8 | * 
Either - two only Acute, and then the third is 
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E Kight, then eallid Renz; © 
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Andit is better not to give this Diviſion of 'Tri> 


angles, till after the general * tion and Demon- 
ſteition of all the Proprie ties of a, Triengle ; hence 
We MRgu'd have learnt, that ät lenſt twoof tke Angles 
oA Triangle muſt be Acute, bresuſe that all three 
together are but equal to two Right ones. 
This E ror falls bac k into that of the Order, which 
liys down that we ought not to treat of Species, nor 
to deſine 'em, till after we underſtand the Genus, elpe- 
cially when there are many things to be ſaid of the 
Genys, which" may be explaind without mentioning 
the Specres 11940 11 11 
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An Anſwer to what the Geometriciaus alledge far theme 
ſeldes. Px «rl; 


HERE | are ſome Geometricians, who believe they, 
have juitified themiel ves as to thete Rrror U 
ſaying, that they never troubled their Heads about 


themʒ that it is ſufficient for them to avet nothing but 


what they prove convincingly, and that they are thera- 
by aſſur d that they —4.— out the Truth, which, 
is all they aim at. 2514.14 10 bi 
We muſt confeſs indeed, that theſe Errors are not 
ſo confiderable, but that we muſt-acknowle@ge that; 
of all Hamane Sciences there re 
led, than thoſe that are comptehanded under the ge- 
neral Name of Mathematiths Daly we affirm, that 
there may yet be ſomething added o/render them, 
more petfect; and that though the! pilingipal thi 
which they onght to; confidery be top advance 2 
thing but what is true; yet. it were to be with'd that 
they wou d be, mare diligent in, finding gut the — 
dal 8 nn" Rome 
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natural manner of imprinting that Truth in the Un. logi 
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For let them ſay as much, as they-pleale, that dhe) 
take no heed to oblerverany genuine Order „or whe- | 
ther they proye their Propoſitions by Ways natuzal or | 
remote, ſo they have their end of Convincement, yet 
can they nor 74 alter the Nature of our Under- 
derſtanding, nor impriat a more clear, more entire 
and more perfe& Knowledge of things which we 
know by their true Cauſes and their true Principles, 
than of ſuch things as are prov'd to us only by ob. 
lique and foreign Methods. | 

Beſides, that it is unqueſtionably true that things 
are far more eaſil) learnt, and better retain'd in the 
Memory, when we learn them by right Order; be- 
cauſe theſe Ideas which are link'd one to another ina 
continued Series, are without Confuſion committed 
to the Memory, and awaken each other, when need 
quites, more promptly, and with greater Felicity. We 
may alſo affirm this moreover, that what we once 

- know bv diving into the true reaſon of things, is not 
retain'd ſo much by the Memory, as by the Judgment; 
and it becomes ſo much our own, that we cannot for- 
get it. Whereas that which we only know by De- 
monſtrations, not grounded upon natural Reaſons, 
ſooner ſlips out of our Minds, and is with more dif- 
fieulty recover d; becauſe our Underſtanding does N 
not furniſh us with the means to recover what we 
have loſt. Nutabt: 

We muſt then agree, that it is much better to ob- 
ſerve, than not to obſerve this Order. But all that the 
moſt equal Judges can ſay in this particular, is, that 
we muſt negle & a {miller Iaconveniene, when it 
cannot be avoided without falling into a greater. 

And thus it is indeed an Inconvenience not to ob- 
ſerve a right Order; but that it is better not to ob- 
ſerve it, than to fail of proving invincibly what is pro- 

pounded, and to expoſe our ſelves to Error and Para- 
| logiſm, 


= - 


wt Le Hi. 


borh the one and the other and, 
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logiſm, by ſrehing: after certain'Proof# that may be 
more natural, but which are not ſo convincing, nor fo 

exempt from all Suſpicion! of Heceit- 
2PhiGis u vet resfondbte Aiſwers Aud 1 cotifels; 
that Aſſarance of not being deceiv'd, is to be ptefer d 
before all things; and that right Order is to be neg- 
lected, here it cannot be follow'd without loſing the 
force of the Demonſtration, ) hd” expoſing our-ſelyes 
OMARRE 220104 59 22 
BytT"cannot dores, that it is oy or rer 
believe, that the 
Elements of Geometry mi 2b. de ib comp q, chat all 
things might be handled in their natural Order, all 
the Fropolidons prov'd by the Ways that are molt 
natural and fimple, and yet that all things 
clearly demonſtrated. This is what has been fince 
executed in the new Elements of Geometry, and elpe- 
cially in the new Edition lately publiſn d of it. 1 
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1 T way be concludes from bab berg nd 


to hade a more perfect Method than chat in uſe 
among the Geometricians, we ought to add two or three” 


Rules to thoſe five already laid down in the ſecond 


Chaptet: 80 that all the Rules may be reduc'd to 


eight ʒ of achich the two firſt relate to Adds, and mer 


be refer'd to the Firſt Part of this L. Hon 
The third and fourth relate tu i and may be 
refer d to the ſecond Part ;; and the fifth and fſixth re- 
late to Arguments, and may be refer'd to the Third 
Parts Andithertwolait err tg Orang —_ wy” de 
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Axiom, conceded, or proper Pröpoſitions already de- 
monſtrated. | | 
Terms, by failing to ſubſtitute at leaſt mentally thoſe 


Definitions that reſtrain and explain them, 
Tuo RULES for Mzr nos. | 


natural Order, beginning from the moſt ſimple and 
general, and explaining whatever appertains to the 
nature of the Genus, before we procecd to particular 
Species. Ren: | 
8. To divide as much ar may be every Genus into 
all its Speciet, e very N hole into al its Parts, and every 
"Difficulty into all its Caſes. I have added to theſe 
Rules as much at may be, becauſe it is true, that we 
may meet with ſome Occaſions wherein they cannot 
de obſerv'd to the utmolt Severity, either becauſe of 
the narrow L mits of Humane Underſtanding, or by 
treaſon of thoſe Bounds we are conftrain'd to aſſign to 


Whence 


every Science. 


"1, Tollet ge none of the Forms chat arc but a little | 


192 ; 
v mms. that arc i 


3. T6 require in Ax ioms only thoſe things that arc 


F. To prove alf chi- Proportions that are but a lit· 
tle obſure, by the affiftance of proving Definitions, 


6. Never to make an ill uſe of the Ambiguity of 


J. To handle things as much as may be in their 
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Whence it happens that a Species is ſometimes to-be 
977 before we can explain all that belongs to the 

ns: Thys in common OBO: we tteat of a Cir- 
cle, without faying any thing of aCurye-line, which is 
theben dfaCircle, which we think A. define. 
Nor can we explain all that might beſſaid of a Gnus, 


| which wan'd often prove too tedious, But it ſuffices: 
then to ſpeak as much as we think expedient, betore. 


we paſs to the Spec ies. 


However, I believe ncScience can be perſectiy deli- | 
ver'd without obſerving theſe two laſt Rules as well as 
the teſt; which are not therefore to be diſpens d with- 


albut upon abſolute neceflity,or ſome great advantage. 


* C ESI IS GI IE AP RIA S: 


C HA P. XII. 


Of what we know by Faith, whether 


Humane or 
Divinee x 


W A T we have hitherto difcours'd ralates to 
Science purely humane, and Knowledge found. - 


ed upon the Evidence of Reaſon. But before we con- 
clude,. it will not be amiſs to ſpeak of anothex ſortuf 
Knowledpe, 


draw from Authority. 


For there are two general Wavs by whichwe know. 
a. thing to be true: The firſt is the Knowledge which 


we have by ourſelves, whether we haveobtain'd-irby 
Obſervation or Ratiocination, Whether by our Senſes 
Or by our; Reaſon, z which -may-be generally term'd 


Reaſon, in regard the Senſes themſelves depend upon 
the Judgment of Reaſan or Science, taking the Word 
here more generally than in the Schools, for all man- 
ner of Knowledge of an Object dra wa fromthe Q- 


xa itſelf. 


which oftentimes is no leſs certain, and 
no leſs evident in its Manner, than that which we. 


420 LOGIC: Or, the 
"The other Way is the Authority of Petſons wor- 
thy of Credit, who affure us a thing is ſo; though of | 
ourſelyes We know nothing of it: Which is calbd 
Faith or Belief; acbording to the Words of St. Auſtin; 
what we know, we owe to Reaſon ; what we believe, 
to Authority. rs | 75. 
But as this Authority may be of two ſorts, either 
from God ot Man; ſo there are two ſorts of Faith, 
Divine and Humane. | | 
"DivintFaith'cannot be ſubjeR to Error, becauſe God 
can neither deceive us, nor be deciev'd. | 
Humane Faith is of it ſelf ſubject to Error, for all 
Men are Liars according to Scripture; and becauſe it 
may happen that he who ſhould aſſure us of the Cer. 
tainty of a thing, may be deceiv'd himſelf. Never- | 
theleſs, as we have already obſerv'd, there are ſome 
things which we know not but by Humane Faith, 
which nevertheleſs we ought to believe for as certain 
and unqueſtionable, as if they were Methematically 
demonſtrated. As that which'is known by the con- 
fant Relation of ſo many Perſons, that it is morally 
impoſſible they ſhould ever have conſpired to affirm | 
the ſame things, if they were not true. For Example; 
Men have been naturally moſt averſe from conceiving 
any Antipodes; nevertheleſs, though we never were in 
thoſe Places, and know nothing of any! Anti podes but 
by humane Faith, he muſt be a Fool — not be- 
Heve them. And he muſt be out of his Wits, wo 
queſtions whether ever there were any ſuch Perſons | 
as Ceſar, Pompcy, Cicero, or Virgil, orwhet they were 
not feigned Names as Amadit de Gau & - 
True it is, that it is 2 difficult thing to know when 
Humane Faith has attain'd to this fame aſſurance; and 
this is that which leads Men aſtray into two ſuch op- 
poſite Deviations: So that ſome — ſlightly 
upon the leaſt Report; others ridicuoufly make uſe 
of all the force of their Wit, to annu! the Belief of 
things atteſted by the greateſt — 1 
wi, thwarts 
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or- I thwarts the Prejudice of their Underftanding, And 
of I cherefore certain Limits are to be aflign'd, which Faith 
'd muſt not exceed to obtain this aſſurance ; and others, . 
„; beyond which there is nothing but Uucertainty, leav- 
e, ing in the middle a certain Space, where we ſhall meet 
J with Certainty or Uncertainty, as we approach near- 
er er to the one or the other of theſe 1 
h, Now then if we do but compute the two general | 
Ways by which we believe a thing to be true, Reaſon 
4 and Faith; certain it is, that Faith always ſuppoſes 
ſome Reaſon. For as St, Auſtin ſays, in his — Poiſ- | 
de, and in ſeveral other places, we could never bring 
it ourſelves to believe that which is above our Reaſon, 
if Reaſon itſelf had not perſuaded us that there are 
r- F ſome things which we do well to believe, though we 
ate not capable to apprehend them, which is princi- 
pally true in re ſpect of Divine Faith: For true Rea- 
{on teaches us, that God being Truth itſelf, he can- 
not deceive us in what he reveal to us concerning his 
Nature and his Myſteries: Whence it appears, that 
though we are oblig'd to capati vate our Underſtanding 
in Obedience to Faith, as ſaith St.Paul, yet we do it 
neither blindly nor unreaſonably, which is the Origi- 
nal of all falſe Religion; but with a Knowledge of the 
Cauſe, and for that it is but a reaſonable as to ſub- 
je ourſelves to the Say of God, when he has 
given us a ſufficient Proof, ſuch as are his Miracles and 
bother prodigiousAccidents, which oblige us to believe 
chat he himſelf has diſcover'd to Men the Truths 
which we are to believe. 8 e fa, e 
As certain it is in the ſecond place, that Divine 
Faith ought to have a greater power oyer our Un. 1 
derſtanding than our Reaſon; And that upon this lh | 
Dictate of Reaſon itſelf, that the more certain. 3g 4 
to be prefer'd- before the lels certain; and that that 1 


cd 
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is more certain Which God aflures; us to be true, 

than that which Reaſon perſuades us; ſince it is 
more conttary to the, Nature of God to deceiye 
EW (1 l | us, "1 : 
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us, than the Nature of our own Reaſon to be 
e eee da 
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Cain Rules for the Guidance of Reaſon in the Bi 
© ref of Events that depend upon Humane Faith. 
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and that Faculty of the Soul by which we diſ- 


cern Truth from Falſhood, is not in ſpeculative | 


Sciences, about which fo few Perſons are oblig'd 


to ſpend their Time; but there is no occaſion | 


HE. mo euflomary uſe of found Judgment, 


wherein rs more frequently made uſe of, and where 
it is More neceſſary, than in that Judgment which 
we ovght to make of what paſſes every Day among 


do not ſpeak o, judging whether an Action be | 
ood or bad, worthy fapplauſe ar Reproof, for that 
bag: to the Regulation of Mortality; but of judg- | 


ing of the Truth or Falſhood of humane Events, 
which may only be refer'd to Logic, whe ther we con- 
fider them as paſt, as when we only endeavour to 
know whether we ought to believe them or not; or 
whether we confider them as being to come, as when 
we fear or hope they will come to pals, which regu- 
lates our Hopes and our Fears, | 

Certain it is, that ſome Reflections may be made 
upon this Subject, which perhaps may not be altoge- 
ther unprofitable, or rather may be of great uſe for the 
avoiding of cectainErrory into which manyPeople fall 
7805 they donor ſufficiently ſtudy the Rules of 

alan. 

The firſt Reflection is, that there isa vaſt difference 
to he made between two forts of Truths; the one that 


only relates to the Nature of things, and their . 
table 
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table, Eſſæncea, abſtracted from. their Exiſtence; the 
other that relates to things exiſtent, and eſpecially ta 
humane and 2 2 which may or 
may probably never have been hen we talk of what's 
paſt, I ſpeak this with reference to their next Cauſes; 
making an Abſtraction of their immutable Order in 
Dirine Providence ; becauſe on the one. fide. it does 
not. hinder: Contingence, and. on the other fide being 
unknown. to us, it. contributes nothing to make us de- 


lie ve the things themſelves. 


F R Ss T4 FI 
Now as all things are requiſite in Truths of the fiſt 
fart, there is nothing ſure, which is not univerſal} 
true; and ſo we muſt conclude, that a thing is f, 
if it be falſe in any caſe. 

But if we think to make uſe of the ſame Rale in 
the Belief of Humane Events, we ſhall always judge 
fallly, and make a thoufacd falle Arguments. 
For theſe Events being. naturally contingent, it 
would be ridiculous to ſeek. out im them far a neceſ- 
ſary Truth; and ſo that Perſon would be alegerber 
void of Reaſon, who would believe nothirg of ſuch 
things unleſs it wege made out to him, that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſiry they ſhould be ſo. 

Nor would he leſs deviate fromReaſon,that ſhould 
require me to believe any particularFivent(fuppole it 
were theConverfion of the King of Chma to theChrit- 
tian Religion) upon this only ground, becauſe it is nut 
impeſſible to be fo : Fos ſer ing that another who 
ſhould aſſure me to the contrary, may make uſe of 
the fame Reaſon ; it is clear, that that Reaſon alone 
cannot determine me to believe the one rather than 
the ather. 3 2 
We muſt therefore lay it down for a certain and un- 
queſtionable Maxim upon this occafion, that the Pole. 
Mute alone of an Event, is not a ſufficient Reaſon 
to make me believe it; and that it may have reaſon al- 
ſo to believe a thing, though I judge it not nn 
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but that the contrary may have come to paſt; ſo that 
of the two Events, I may 1 believe the one 
| 1emboth poſſible; 
"How then ſhall-we reſolve to believe the one rather 
than the other, if we judge them both poſſible? Ob- 


and not the other, though T believe 


ſerve the following Rule: 


myſelt into a Reſolution to believe, or not to believe 
a thing; it muſt not be conſiderd nakedly; and in 
itſelf; like a Propofition in Geometry; but all the 


Circumſtances that acccompany it, as well internal as. 


external, are to be weigh'd with the fame Conſidera- 
tion: I call internal Circumſtances, ſuch as belong to 


the Fact itſelf ; and external, thoſe that relate to the 
Perſons whoſe Teſtimonies induce us to believs it. 
This being done, if all the Circumſtances are fuchthat | 


it never or very rarely happens that the ſame Circum. 


ſtances are accompanied with Falſhood 5 our Under- | 
ſtanding naturally carries us to believe the thing to be 
true; and there is reaſon for ſo doing, eſpecially in 


the Conduct of the Actions of our Liſe, that never re- 


quires a greater Aſſurance than a moral Certainty, and 
which is ſatisfied upon | moſt occaſions with a great 
Probability. But on the other fide, if theſes Circum- * 


Rances are ſuch as are frequently accompanied with 
Falſhood, Reaſon requires us to ſuſpend our Belief; 
or that weſhould look upon as falſe; what is told us, 
when we uſee no likelihood that it ſhould be true, 
though we do not find any abſolute Impoffibihity. 
For example ; we demund whether the Hiſtory of 
the Baptiſm of Cuſlautin- b v&yiveſter, be true or falle? 
Batoniu believes it true ʒ but Cardinal Peron, Biſhop 
Sponalamn , Pet avis, Miurinut, and the moſt eminent 
of the Romam Church;tbelieve it falfe. Nownt we in- 
ſiſt upon the ſole Poſſibility, we have no reaſon to re- 
je@the Story, for it contains nothing abſolutely im- 
puſſible ; and to ſpeak abſolutely; it is alſo poſſible 


that Bigebjua, who athrms the conrraryjaent'd-an Un 
JI 


trath 


. ge of the Truth of an Event, and to perſuade 


AY = 
e id 
. ante a Ne. 


we ſhall find them to be the latter, For on the one 


ſide; there is no great reaſon to rely upon the Teſti- 
mony of a Writer, ſo fabulous as the Author of the 


Acts of Sy/ veſter, who is the only Perſon of Antiquity: 


„ho has _ of Conſtantine s being 7 Kro at 


Rome. And on the other fide, there is no likelihood 
that a Perſon ſo ſerious and learned as Eiſebius ſhould 
preſume to report an Untruth relating to a thing ſo 


remarkable. as the Baptiſm of the firſt Emperor that 


reſtor'd the Church to her liberty. and which muſt 
needs have been ſpread over-all the World, at the 


{:me time that he wrote which was not above four 


or five years after the Death of the ſaid Emperor. 

Nevertheleſs- there is an Exception to this Rule, by 
which we ought to be ſatisfied with Poſſibility or 
Likelihood: That is, when an Action, which is other- 
wile ſufficiently atteſted, is contradicted by Incon- 


gruities and apparent Contrarieties with other Hiſto- 


rie: „ ö 


For then it ſuffices; that the Solutions brought to 


enervate theſe Repugnances, be poſſible and proba- 
blezand it would be unreaſonable to require other po- 
fitive Proofs ; for that the Fact it ſelf being ſuffici- 
ently, prov'd, it is not equitable to wm that we 
ſhould pro ve all the Circumſtances in 

ner. "Otherwiſe we call in queſtion a thouſand moſt 


certain Hiſtories, which: we cannot agree with others 
of leſs Authority, but by Conjectures which it is im- 


poſſible to prove poſitively. 

For Example; We cannot bring to an Agreement 
what is deliver'd in the Kings and Chronicles concerning 
the Years of the Reigns of ſeveral of the Kings of Yor 

"HP a 
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truth in favour of the Arians; and that the Fathers 
chat follow'd him, were deceiv'd by his Teſtimony. 
Betifwe make ufc of the Rule already: laid down, 
rl which is to conſider what are the Circumſtances both 
of the one and the other Baptiſm of Conſtantine and 
vhich are thoſe that carry the greateſt Marks of Truth 


the ſame man- 
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dab and Iſrael, but by aſſigning to ſome of. the Kin: 9] 
two beginnings of their Reigus; the one during the 
Life of the reigning Prince, and the other afier theY 
deceaſe of their Parents. Naw if it be ask'd whitY 1 £4 
Proof we have that ſuch a Prince reigned ſows tim: WM A 
with his Father, we mult confeſs there is n ne poli. I 
tive. But it (ſuffices that it is a thing poſlible, and Wl 
which his often come to paſs at other times, to mike! T 
it:lawful for us to ſuppoſe it, 282 Circumſtance nc- 
ae Hiſtories otherwiſe certain. i res 
Aud therefore there is nothing more ridiculous than W pa 
the Endeavours of ſome Hereticks of this, latter Age, ve 
to prove that St. Peter never was it. Rome. They cn I ro 
not deny this Truth to be atteſted by all the Eccleſi- 
aſtical Writers, and thoſe the moſt ancient, as Pap | 
Dionyſius of Corinth Caius, Irengus, Tertullian,; againit | 
whom. there is not ary, one that has made the lealt 
Contradiction. +1 nt 2 | 
Nevertheleſs, they imagine they can ruin this | 
Truth by ConjeQures : For example; becauſe St. Pas! | 
makes no mention of St. Peter in his Epiſtles, written 
at Rome; and when they are anſwer'd, that Sr. Per 
might then be abſent from Rome, in regard he is not 
ſaid to have fix'd his Seat there, as being one that 
often travell'd abroad to preach the Goſpel in other 
2 zt hey reply, that this is urg'd without. any 
roof ; which is 1mpertinent,. becauſe the Fact which 
they oppoſe being one of the moſt conſixm'd Truths 
in Becſeſiaſtical Hiſtory, it is incumbent on thoſe that 
oppoſe. it to ſhew that it contains any thing contrary Þ 
to Scripture; and it is ſufficient for choſe that uphold 
it, to reſolve the ſe pretended; Contrarictics in the 
ſame manner as is done with thoſe of the Seripture 
it {elf ; for- Mhich, as we: have ſhew'd, Poſibility i 
Kist H 115d 0) eldanοανα⁰jðjãbq 2 | 
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CH A P. MV. 
aw b er 0 | 


Au Applic jon of the preceding Rules 10 the Belief of 
Hh Dad Miracles. 


TH E Rule which we have juſt now explain'd is 
without doubt of great Importance for the well 
regulating of our Reaſon in the belief of particular 


Facts. For went of the due Obſervation of which 


we are in great Danger of falling into the two dange- 
rous. Extremities of Credulity and Ineredulity. 

Far Example, there are ſome who make a Conſai- 
ence of queſtioning any Miracle, becauſe they have a 
Fancy that they ſhould be oblig'd. to — "26 all, 
ſhould'they queſtion any ; and for that they are per- 
ſuaded that it is enough fot them by knowing that all 
things are poſſible with God, to believe whatever is 
told them touching the Effects of his Omnipotency. 

Others as ridiculouſly imagine that it is in the 
Power of the Underſtanding to call all Miracles in 
Queſtion, for no other — but becauſe fo many 


have been related that have prov'd to be falſe 3 and 


therefore there is no more Reaſon to believe the one 
than the ather.. + 27 

Tbe Inclination of the firſt is much more tolerable 
than that of the latter; though true it is that both 
the one and the other argue equally. amiſs. 
'- They both depend upon common Places. The firſt 


an the Power and Goodneſs of God ; on certain and 


unqueſtionable Miracles, which they bring for Proof 
of thoſe that are called in Queſtionʒ and upon the 


Blindneſs of the Libertimt, whot will believe nothing 


but what is proportionable to their Reaſon, All :this 
is · very good in it- ſelf, but very weak to convince: us 
of a particular Miracle. Nor is it an Argument 


that a Miracle was wrought, becauſe others of the 
ſame 
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ſame Nature have been wrought. And we may do 
well to believe what! is above dur Reaſon, Without 
being obliged to believe all that Men are pleagd' to 
obtrude upon us, as being above our Reaſon,” '” | 
The latter makes uſe of common Places bf anc- 
hen ort, ting 151 105 17 06. - 
Truth, ſays one of them, and Falſbood appear with 
Countenances alike, the; ſame Gate, the ſame Steps, we le- 
bold them with! tie ſame Eyes. I have ſeen” t he vi e of e- 
Veral Miracles in my time 3 and tho" they vaniſh*d"in th: 
Birth, yet, we-cannor but fore ſer t he Train they Would have. 
gathered; bad they {iced to t heir fill Age. | For it is but to 
find out the end of the Thread, and to cut it into as many 
Pieces as we pleaſe ; and there is a 'prt ater diſtance between 
Nothing, and the ſmalleſt thing in the World, than there i; 
between the ſmalleſt ard the greateſt, © Now the firſt that | 
are intoxicated with this beginning of Novelty, coming to 
ſpread their Hiſtory, find by the Oppoſition uh ch they meet 
with, where the D:fficulty of Perſuafron lodges, and male it 
heir Buſineſs to ſlabher over that part of a falſe Piece, Par- f 
gicular Error firſt cauſes publick Miſtake 5 and afterward: * 1 
publick Miſtake cauſes particular Error. Thus t he whole i © 
Struflure of the Miracle by ſome pullid dtn by other, un i} * 
held to a con fiderable pile. So that the moſtvomore' Witneſs ia Y 
better inſlrufed than he that lives cloſe byz andthe laſt that 
heard of it better confirm'd than the firſt Publiſher, | 
This Diſcourſe is-ingenious; and may be profitable 

to pre vent us from being led away with every idle 1 
Re part. But it would be an Extravagance from hence 
to conclude generally, that we ought to ſuſpect what. 
e ver is ſaid of Miracles. For certain it is, That what 
15 hexe alledged relates only to thoſe things which are 
taken up upon common Fame, Without enquiri in- 
to the o- iginal Cauſe of the Report. And we have 
no Reaſon to be confident of hat we know upon 
no bettet Groundddds . 
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ART of TIN XI. 429 
But who's ſo blind as not to ſee, that e may make 
2g mon place oppoſite to this, aud that at leaſt 
to upon as good a Foundation? 9531100 2 62 5 
| For as there ate ſome Miracles that would deſerve 
but little credit, ſhould we enquite into their Ori- 


1 ginal: So there are others, that vaniſh out of the 
„Memories of Meo, or which find but liltle credit in 
1. their Judgments, becauſe they will not take the Paing 
i. 00 in form themſelves. Our Underſtanding is not ſub. 
% Y je& only to one ſort of Diſte mper, but ſeveral, and 
. . thoſe: quite contrary. There ig à ſottiſſi Stupidity 


70 that believes all Things; the leaſt probable; But there 


ny is a conceited Preſumption, that condemns for falſe, 
„ Y whatever ſurpaſſes the narrow Limits of the Under- 
is ftanding. Sometimes we hunt after Trifles, and ne- 
75 ole& Things of the greateſt Moment. Falſe Stories 
to Y ſpread themſelves every where, while true ones en 
” hardly get liberty to creep ab.oad, . 
is | Few berſons have heard of che Miracle that hap- 
--  pen'd in our Time at Faramonfiter, inthe Perſon of . 


M Nun, ſo blind, that hardly the Balls of her Eyes were 
left in her. Head; who recoyered her Sight, by 
þ touching the Relicks of St. Fura, as | am aſſured by a 


+ perſon that ſaw her in both Conditions. 85 
; Y +. Sr, Auftin affirms, that many real Miracles were 
wrought in his Time, that were known but to fw; 
and œhiehthe moſt remarkable and wonderful, fpread 
no farthet than from one end of the Ton to the c- 
tber. Which induced him to write, and relate in his 
. i Sermons.to, the People, ſuch as were moſt certrain. 
And he abſervesin the rwtrryſocont Book of the City 9; 
EI Gad, that 1a-the n Hibe, near rg { 
_ Miracles, were wrought; withia two Neat after, the 


Building of a Chapel to che Hinour ef St. Neben; 
bdeſides a gteat Number of otbers, which he did not 
commit to Writing, which however he tefliſies ro be 
7 wuc upon his Knowledge. 
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We therefore ſee, that there is nothing more irra- 4h 
tional, than to guide our-ſelyes. by common Places up- “ 
on thefe 9 « whether it be by rejecting all 
Miracles, or embracing ali. And therefore we muſt 
examine them by their particular, Circumſtances, and 
by the Credit a Knowledge of their Reporters. 
Plety does not oblige a Man of Senſe to believe all 
the Miracles in the Golden Legend, or the Metaphra/! ; 
in be le theſe Books are ſo tull of Fables, that there 
is nothing to be credited upon their Authority, as Car- 
ogy Bellarmin? has made no ſeruple to conteſs of the 
"But TIzffirm that eyery Man of Senſe, bating bis 
Piety, ought to acknowledge for true the Miracles | 
which St. Auſlin, relates in his Confeſſions, and his Book | 
De Civitate Dei; ſome of which he faw,. and others of 
which he was inform'd by the Perſons themſelves, in 
whoſe ſight they were wrought :. As of à blind Man 


cur'd ar Milan before all the People, by touching the I} *; 
Relicks of St. Geyvaſe and Protaſus, which he reports Y| 
in his Confeſſions, and of which he ſpeaks in the 22d f 
Book De Civitate Dei. Chap 8. A certain Miracle was | b 
wrought at Milan, when we were there, when, a blin'd Man 1 
was reſtor d toSight, which could not be unknownto thouſands 
for it is a large City, and the Emperor was then there ; and E. 
the thing was done before a vaſt Mult it ute of People crowd- 1 
ing to the Bodies of the Martyrs Sr. Gervaſe and Protaſius. * 
Ofa Woman cur'd in Africa by flowers which had A 
touch'd the relicks of St. Stephen, as he teſtifies in.the el 
ſame Book. Edt oe a Totes « 16 
Of a Lady of quality curd of the Canker by the a 
Sign of the Croſs, which ſhe caus'd\to_be made, upon YN | 
the Sote by one that was newly . baptiz'd, according ( 
to the Revelation Which” The had bd. 
Of Child that died unbaptized, whoſe Reſtoration p 
to Life the'Mother obtain'd by her Prayers to St. Peter f 
in the (ik of her Faith, invoking him in theſe 
Worde : Hol Marty gere fes hed k,, 
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ak his Life for no other Reaſon, but becapſe he rould not be 
txernally, ſeparated from God. 4 _ n 
NM pay be futpoleafo Hake hap- 
pen d 8 they are te ated, there. is no rational Per- 
{on but muſt acknowledge theſe things to be the Fin- 
ger of God. So that all their e er could do, 
would be to doubt of the Teſtimony of St. Aufi, aud 
to believe him a Falſifier of the Truth, to gain a Vene- 
ration of the Chriſtian Religion among the Pagans: 
Which is that which they have no colour to imagine. 
« Firſt, B-cauſe it is not likely that a Perſon ofthis. 
Judgment would have told an Untruth in things fo 
publick, wherein he might have been Fob, of 
Falſhoid by infinite Number of Teſtimonies, Which 

would have redounded to the Ignominy of the Chril- 

tian Religion. 

Second iy, Becauſe there never Was any Perſon more 
a profefled Enemy of Falſhood than this hol) Man, 
eſpecially in Matters of Religion, having. made it the 
Work of entire Treatiſes to prove, that it is not only 
unlawful to tel a Lie, but a thing ſo deteſtable, that 
it is not to be made uſę of, thoꝰ fortthe Converſion of 
Men to the Chriſtian. Faith. 

Thave the more enlarg'd upon this remarkable 
Example of the Judgment that is to be made in the 
Truth of Actions, to ſerve as a Rule upon the like 
occifions, becauſe we moſt commonly deviate in thafe 
things For every one thinks, that it is ſucfcient for 
the Deciſion of thoſe to make a common Place, which 
fo: the moſt part is only compos'd of Maxis, which 
not only ire not univerfally.rrge, but not ſo much as 
probable, when they are, Joiy'd \yeith the partienlar 
Eircümſtances of tions that fall under Exm'nati-. 
on : and therefore Circumſtances ate to be compar d 

and confider'd' together, not conſider d apatt. For it 
often happens, that a FaR, which is not very pro- 
bahle in one Cireumſtance, ought' to he ſteer and 
taken for certain according to other 9 , 
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And on the other fide, x Fact which appears iy 


true, actording to one Cireùnſtane which is uſqhlly 
join'd With Trüth, ou be deem'd falſe, a n 
to other weakening Circumſtances, as we ſhall make 


out in the following Chapter | 
| EEHEE EET EEE SEALS EL EEES EIS: 
: CHAP. XV. | 
3 Other Remarks upen the ſame Subjett ef the Be- 
3X 35 N % lief of Events. 
= T Here is yet one other Remark of great moment 
1 .= to make upon the Belief of Events: Which is, 
* that among thoſe Circumſtances which we ought to 
Pp? conſider, that we may know whether Credit be to be 
= given to the Fact or no; there are ſome which we 
= may call common Circumſtances, becauſe they frequently 
0 occur, and are far oftner joined to Truth than Fall- 
= hood: And then, if they be not counterbalanc'd by 
= other particular Circumſtances, that ruin the Motives 
= of Belief drawn from common Circumſtances, we have 
= reaſon to believe thoſe Events, if not to be certain, 
= yet at leaſt to be probable; which is ſufficient, 
= when we are, oblig*d to pronounce our Opinion in 
—_ ' ſuch caſes. For as we ought to be ſatisfied with a 
= moral Aſſurance in things not capable of a metaphy- 
* p | fical Certainty ; ſo when we cannot obtain a full mo- 
3 ral Aſſurance, the beſt we can do when we are to re- 
= folve, is to embt ice the moſt probable; for it would 
A e contrary to reaſon to embrace the leaſt probable. | 
= But if, on the other fide; theit common Circum- | 
„ ſtances, which would have induc'd us to believe 2 | 


thing, be join'd with other patricular Circumſtances, 
that ruin the Motives of Belief drawn from common 
Circumſtances,or he ſuch as are rarely found without 
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ſhall moſt certain! 
in the Writing. 
But if to this commonCircumſtance of being fign'd 
by two Notaries chere axe join d other particular Cir- 
cumſtances, as that the Notaries are Perſons of no 
Conſcience or Reputation, ſo that they might be in- 
ſtrumental in falfifying the Deed ; yet ſhall not this 
make me conclude, that the Deed is ant dated. But 
if beſides all theſe I can diſcover other Proofs of the 
Antedate, either by Witneſſes, or convincing Argu- 
of the Perſon to lend twent 


ments; as the Inability 


'| others, where I did not * ſee the ſame Ma 


5 n 
to believe 
ence, if 


his Confideration 


thouſand Crowns, at a time when it ſhall be demon- 
ſtrable that he had not a hundred in Caſh; I will 
then reſolve to believe the Contract to be falſified, 
and it were unreaſonable for any Perſon to oblige me 
or believe otherwiſe; and l ſhould do ill to ſuſpect 
rks 
of 


„ ARTof TRHINXT IN. 43 1 
Falſhood, we are not then any longer 14 
that Event. But either we remain in ſuſpenice 
ne Weight of particular Circuniftances enfceble the 

Weight of common Circumſtances ; or we believe the 
Action to be falſe, if the Circumſtances are ſuch as, 
are uſually the Marks of Fal ſhooec. 

For example, it is a common Circumſtance for many 
Contracts to be fign'd by two publick Notaries; that 
is, by two public Perſons, whole chiefeſt Intereſt it 

is to be jaft and true in their Employments, becauſe 
not only their Conſcience and Reputation, but their 
Lives and Eſtates lie at ſtake. 
alone is ſufficient, if we know no other Particularities 
of the Contract, to make us believe that the Contract 
is not antedated: Not but that it might be ſo ; but 
becauſe it is certain, that of a thouſand Contracts 
nine hundred ninety nine are not. So that it is infi- 
nitely more probable, that this Contrad is one of the 
nine hundred ninety nine, than the only antedated 
Contract ofa thouſand. So that if withal the Inte- 
grity of the Notary that fign'd it be known to me, I 
y believe that there is no foul Play 
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of Falſhood, not to be falſe, FRO they ey might b be at 
Well codireffered #5the other 2+ 1 =) mods 


We my pas this to ſeveral: Marerathbctar 
175 quent Dies amd gethe Learned: We demand 
ilch a Bl wete Ur ka 0 ſuch an Author whoſe 


Name was al ays to it? and whether the Acts of: 
Council are true or reoihterfeir T5119 0)2p 1 
Certain it is, that we ought to give Weener the 
Author, whoſe Name, bas been long acknowledg'd and 
fixed tö the Work; and for the Ads of * Council, 
which we read every. day; nor are we to believe the 
tontrar but upon very 7725 Reaſons. 
"Therefore a moſt Karte Perſon of this Age dä 
to prove, that the Epiſtle of St, Cyprian to Pope Steven, 
about: Martin Biſhop of Arles, was none of the Holy 
Martyr's; be could not convince the Learned, his 
Con jectures not ſeeming ſufficient to deptive St. . 
rian of a Piece, that had always carried his Name, 


arid which has a perfect Reſemb ance of St le with 


the reſt of his ſorks. 


In vain it is alſo that Blonde! and Salma ſius, not able | 
to anſwer the Argument drawn from the Epiſtles of | 


St. Euat ius, for the Superiority of Biſhops over Prieſts, 


in the Infancy of the Church,pretend thoſe Epiſtlesto 
be counterfeit, even as they were printed by Veſſus ard 


* ei, from the antient Manuſcript: in the Florentine 


tbrary'- Inſomuch that they have been refuted by | 


thoſe of their Own Party, for that confeſſing, as they 
0, that we have the ſame Epiſtles whictywere cited 


cee thi theEpiiles of St. 
ah x Poli fp, u thoſe trür Spades How 
and 


305 gi 1 5 c ers de eck fired, in the 
Polytarp" nd Origen, ot Euſebiub. Be- 
155 thoſe E ne of St. 1 tHatins, which we have 


fr e St. "Jer om, Thechloret, and Ori mel Himſelt 
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juſtify themſelves againſt the yain Acculation of be. 


ing falſe and counterfeit, 0] 2? 13 [ls 7 g VIU 5 WW 

badzafity, All tho Pifficulties that Gargur | Perron pro: 
folts ogeinitrhe Epiſtles of 6 of Fick to 
Pope C᷑leſtin, eouching Appeals to the See, cannct prey 
vail with us to believe other wiſe now. than be fore, but 
thatthoſe-Epiftles were really Written by theCounce!. 
Bat it happens ſometimes that particular Circum- 
ſtanges carry more weight in Pedyafion, thin long 


: Puſſeſſion. 09 


So that altho” the Epiſtle. of St, Clement toSt, James, 
Biſhop of Jeruſalim, be tranſlated by Ruffnes pear thit- 
teen hundred Years ago, yet we can hardly believe it 
oth-rwiſe than counterfeit 3 in regard that St, James, 
Biſhop of Jeruſa em, ha ving ſuffered Martrydom before 
St. Hrter, it is impoſſihle that St Cement ſhould write 
after the Death of St. Ptrer, as the Epiſtle, ſuppoſes, 

Thus tho' the Cammentaries upon St, Par! are at- 
tribured to St. mbroſe, and cited under his Name by 
a great number of Authors, together with that imper- 
fe ct Work up n St. Mas the, under the Name of Chry= 


ſeſtemʒ all Men however at this H agree, that they 


belong to nethetybut to gthęrentient Authors fall of 
nya bong 2rwow voy es nave a. etiaronn of 
Lady, The Acts of the two Sinueſſan Councils un- 
der>Marc;{lyand two or three at Rome under H lreſter, 
and another at Rome under Six us the IId, might be 
ſoffic ient to perſuade us of the Verity of thoſe Coun- 
cls; if they contain'd nothing but what were congru- 

vs to Res ſon, and which might. be proper for the 

mes, wherein the yare ſaid to, be, celebrated ; but 
they contain ſo many Abſurdities, ſo diſagreable from 
ehſe Times rhat bore. w.4 gror ehe of thSk 
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being falſe and counter fett 2911} 
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And cheſegatef the, Reg us which, way ſerve f or 
theſe ſatt of Judgments; But, n must not. imagine 
. be of ſuch great uſe, as always to free us 
rom the Danger of being deceiy'd. All that they can 
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0; "the Judgments we U! to male of alas Acc 'd 


THESE Rules; that ſerve us to judge of th 
paſt, may be apply id to things to come. F. 
wwe probably jullge athiyg to have come, to A1 * 
abe lende which we know are uſual 155 
with that Fact we may as Mein believe thar 
1 thing will happen, unen the preſent C 875 
are ſuch as are uſually, attended by ſuch an Ef 
Thus the Phy ſicians judge of the good or bad Su 
„ e Captains of: the future Events.0 
we judge in the World ofthe molt part o 59 
Wd: £910 zd modwnon; oh. 
—— thoſe Accidents, wherin. We; are... A 
- our1{elves;: and which. we might either promot 
prevent by out Care and, Foreſight, in ayoidin; 
expoſing out ſelves to wt + it. AL b 
Perſons fall. 3 ty, lor mp h,the.r 
gre vous, by bow, mut mb > 20 
oby [Reafon z becauſe 9 wy yide ft bh 2 5 
3 and Conſequence. of var 
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Venture coſt but little, let the Prol 
be never ſo ſmall. 


By {ach a Ratjocination as this it was, 8 a Prin- 
ceſs pet ring that ſome Perſons had been overwhelm'd 


by the fall of a Rac would x never go into a Houſe 
till ſhe had all the Roofs firſt viel e And ſhe was ſo 
fully perſuaded, that ſhe had Reaſon for ſo doing, that 
ſhe e all others imprudent, that did ndt 8 
ſhe id 

Tis alſo this appearance of Reaſon that engage 
ſeveral Perſons intoinconvenient/and exceſſiue C 
tions, for the Preſervation: of their Health 2 18 
that which tenders others exceſſiv ety diſtruſtful even 
in lierle things; for that having beenf ſometimes: de- 
ce! gd, they believe they ſhall be deceiv'di im all their 


20 f 


'other Rubneſs. This 5s that which inveigles ſa many 


People to Lonteries 3; to gain, cry they; Twenry-tholt- 
r ohne Crown, is not that a very great 
vaet ige gane very one believes himſelf ſhallche 

F + happyPerſon uponwhom this great Fortune fl 
wer it (elf; never confidering that thoughthe Lote 
.promiſe twenty thoufand® for one, dis thirty times 
babe ta very; particular Perſon, that he 

a 6dlen tßen « Winner. 294121] 100 An ox 


what is ft be dene mobtain 
vd the Evil, we onght m Hy io 
dee Nader GoBe&264 Evil 5 ifs" tel bur ãlſo che 
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438. LOGIC; &, the 11 6." 
Loſers, a. Nexy ne has g Chanceg either to. 
loſe on one k 9 OHASY me w if we ſhould en- 
fi ler, dee ee en iq the ols,, in themſ lues, it 
migh RD DEG had d an, _—_ advantage But we 
afe to conſider moreover, that if every one may Win, 


nine Crowns, and can only loſe. one, it is alſo nine 


times pps. ee in reſpect of evety ones that he 


Mall loſe ts han gyin the nine 3 While Every. 

1 has. e 1 Fg wotey to laſe one 

Cro Own, and 0 but. ove. 7070 af probability to gain 

nine; which equals th the _ and Fear of gain and 
ols. 


All Plays of this 1 nature are as equitable as Plays $ 
can be; but all that are not under this Equality 4 
Lots, te unjuſt, And hence it is that, it may be 
plainly made our, that there is an evident Injuſtice in 
all forts of Lotteries ;. for the Maſter of the RO 
ſally claiming the tenth Part of the Whole Fun 
for his own ſhare, the whole Crowd gt thoſe that play 
3s Cheated ; in the ſame manner as if a Mao! playing 
at a Game 2 — there was as much likelihood of 
winning as loſing, ſhou'd play, nine Piſlolrs to ene: 
Now his be. difad vantageous. to the whole Crowd, 
it mult be alſo the ſame; to every particular Perſon, 
becauſe the Probability of loſing fat mote ſur paſſes 
the Probability of gaining, than the aeg we 
Hope for does the Difadyzntage of loſing = 

Fei 175 s fo lietle Drehen in «a "vin 
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and how, al 1 Wel 190 hazard of inn ing. is is bet 
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thar ſold Nuke bis Fingdotm te fects Condition 
-{Thbſe RKefleckiong Rem pf hitte value,” We 12 
indeed if we ſtop heteʒ but we' tay wake aſe & the 
in'marttrs of greater Importance: Add the ehen 
uſe we can make of them, is to rendet us more rational! 
in wur Hopes and Fears. For Example, there are ſome , 0 
Perſons that ate in a panic —— When they hear 5 4 
thunder z which Glatter, and Hur "ah 'Barly in, tl th \ 
5h if it pat them in mind of Böck und Death! * | 

tz but Fr only the feat of bein thunderſtrück e. ca- f 
a this' extraordinary Apprehention, then it will eaß- 
ly appear how little Reaſon they have; for of two mil 
lions, if one be xill'd in that manner, tis very much; 
and we may alſo aver, that there is no ſort of violent 
Since then the fear of Mil- 
chief, o te be *proportionable not only to the 1 
Grzatheſs of the Mi e but al ſo to the Probability. * 
of its Event, as there is no ſort of Danget that fo rare 
ly befals us as to be kilbd by Thunder, fo have we. 
the leaſt Reaſon to fear it; ; fince the Fear Will as 
way avail' us to avid it. 1 

Hence Arguments may be produc'd not only to un F 
deceiveiſach People is are ſo over moroſeſy and, un⸗ 15 
ſeafonably "cautious in the Preferyation, of their 
Healths and Lives, by ſhewing them that thoſe Pre= _. 
cautions are much more'miſchicyous than the Danger, 
ſo remote from the Accident which they fear ; hut al 
ſo to diſabuſe another fort that always argue thaeig, | 
other Affairs: There is Danger in this Bufigeſs, theres. * 
fore it is bid 5' there is 1 in that Hbf #0 
therefore it is good in fegatd we are not ts Judge of 2 
thoſe things either by the Danger or the Ad vantage, 
but by their Proporrion one with another. 

It ia the nature of things, finite, = butky derer 10 
they bty to be execeded by the leaſt of thing if al- 
tiplied oſten endugh; of "if the little things, are füt * 
more fuperiot to the great! ones'in probability of E * 


venag than they are in erior to them in Bignels, © © 
3&7: "FS Thus 


T 


. +E&PG1C :.0:, the 
hus nic iſe Gun ede ik 
<qp be 1 imagin d, N ſmall Gain be een 
if this great Gain be ſo difficult tobe obt zin d chat ] 
it does . ſurpaſs the little one more in ene 
than the little one ſurpaſſes the greater in Facility 
being. obtain'd, The {ame is to be ſaid of thoſ& E. 
chiefs which we fear ; that is, the leaſt Exil. may be 
more conſidęra ble ban the grrate ſt Evil, which is got 
inknite, i if it ſurpzſ it decor ding to ſuch a ro portion, 
There are nothing bat infinite thingy namely E- 
ternity and Salvation, that cannot be equalbd by any 
temporal Advantage; and therefore they are never 
to be put in the Scale againſt any of the things of this 
World. The leaſt degree of Facility ſor a Man to 
ve himletf, is worth ll the Felicitics of the. Word 
join'd together ; and the leaſt Danger of being damn 
1s mare confjderable chan all temporal. Maſchieh, * 
only lock 'd upon as Misför tunes 
n may be ſufficient for all rational Perſons 1 to 
aw from. what has been, laid, This Conclufiop, with | 
which we will end our Eogic,;; That theg gieare]tof. all 
Imprudence, and the higheſt of all * I 9 4.511 Lend 
our Lives and dur Time in Wnything je eee Wa? 
22 ente ac faire 4 Life that ok newer Dave las | 
fince the Goodand Evil of this Life is nothing; 
med to the Felicity and Sufferings of theo. 
ther; and the Danger of falling into the ond; 48 as 
as the Difficulty of acquiring the tber 
Theymho dra this Concluſion, and foll6W/it "Ih 
Rd dacb t the ir Lives, are pru ent Ant "wile, let 
them be ever ſo unleurned in Arguments cpncerning 
the Keisndes. 7 "Whereas they who»negle& it, though 
ne vet fo; learned i in other things, are call'd in Serip- 
»tute Fools, and MA Midmen, an 1 7 nn but at il uſe of 
Realo 915111 10 111110994 
foo gies eln r. their Tifes: 2417 It SAid stin! brs 
Horny) woo! bs : #5 11101002 9381. 07 q 3. - 
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mag IR 4f the Eftibliſhendne,of the wie 
among the G4 and; oftheis pH upon. th 
King's of Hane and Dukes ee By Men 115 
A Aan of Hertet;ʒ ot tlie Agagemy 1 9 fe loſes 
tions: And Belles Letters in 2 Vol. vv. » 


count of the Government of that Country; both Gre and 
Ecele ſiaſtical: Of the c a/ Feroes by Sea and Land; the 
| Regulation of his Finance s; the Yyeral Methods he made 
Ule of to civilize his People, and improve; the Country 3 
his Tranſactions with 4tvetab Tat in, Princes, and ; what 
happen'd mit remarkabls at his Court; Na larly, in 
—— to the late GM? nαε¹ν, om the gar 1714. to 
4720, Vo, 

„The Hiſtory of the Antient Abbey's, Meonaltaries, Hol: 
pitals, Se and Collegiate Churches ; being two 


glitanum. 9. au) A N 


Tbuc ide faithfully Tranſlated from the. Oris inal. 
bomat Hobbes of A 'oluniury ; with b, Ma 
— the Country. in 2 Vol. 9a. 

The Cerſtruction and prineipal Uſes of Mathematĩeal In- 
| fruments;, 7 1.ranllated from the French of" M. Bun chict 
peat, aker to the French King7*6/ which are ad- 

E Con Tüctibn and Uſes ef ſush Inſtrüments I arc 
» el . Bion particularly of ihoſe invented hx the 
Di led By *Fd ind Storm: Im 0) 
The «ofthe State of Great Britain apd let in, "Hide 


p. Parts: The Taft e eee al. North Br fra; 


Account of t bag of their vera Counties 


of aneiti of 68 _ rao 0 Dur ate and Fupartial 
2 and Arbe che Wa 1 antages uf both 


in reſpect to Foreign Countries; and their — 


* ties 1 Nature BTW __ of gre * WY and TY 


Ihe preſent, State ot Rubia, in b. Yer. Eeirg an A. 


additional Volumes t Fr ane Dagdeler Menaſtices Au- 
re 7 of whe Greekay War in Eight Becks. V Fit- | 
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City ob Zinding the Metropolis :-of England; and of the t vo 
Erdebrated Univerſities G h and Camlridge : Oi the 
Enitiams Original. Language, Lemper, Genius. Morals; Erade 
Gol yo Nobihty Arontry,; Clergy and Compmonality 
their Laws and Gb hrament, and a Suteipct Hiſtor of all 
the Engliſhi Monàrohs to this Fime; with. ¶iſts uſ the pre: 
ent Otficers in Church and State, and of both Hou ſes df 
Parliamept : Alſo the preſent State of his Majaſties Domi - 
nions in Germany. | aw id 
a The: History pf ebe Revolutions, that happen d ini the 
Government af the Roman Repirblick, written in!“ French 
by theAbbet d Hartit oft hu Royal Academꝗ nit Inſcrip- 
tians, £2; Englith'd by Mr. Ogi from the Original; ne- 
Reprinted nt Haris; with Amendments and Additions, 
by the Author himſelf, in almoſt every Page. In 2 Vol. 
enn een 0 bong td 201 N. 027 
Adula Niſtnia Arg7icena,. the Ancient and preſent 
State ot England; being a) Compendious Hiſtory, of all its 
Monarchs, ftom the tune of Julius Carer Written by 
Dr,. H wel; and enntifucdb hy an Impartial Hand to the 
Death ofcker late Majeſt; Quern Han: du, 1 | 
Batanicum Ogicinate,i or a; Compendious Herbal, giving 
an Account of all ſuch Plants as are now uſed: in the Prac- 
tice of Phyſick.; with their Deſcriptions and Virtues. By 
Foſepb Mi lar, In du,. % % „ 
Memoirs ofla Cavalier: Or, a Military, jeurnal of the 
Wars in Germam, andithe V 7 Eng laui ſrom the Vear 
1632, to the Year 1648. ritten Threeſeore. Years 
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ago by an-{Erngliſh/Gertleman, who-ſery!d frſt in che Ar- 1 
my of Gafta 4s Adolp/z6 the Glorious K ing of Sweden, till 
his Death ; and after. that in the Royal Army of King 
Carles the Firſts, from! the heginnipg of the Rebellion to 
the end of that VVar. Un Sve, onA bag edainrernnadis!” 
Thekiſtorical LAbraryſof Diaterus the Sicilianu, in filteen 
Books ; Containing che Antiquities of Eg, Ma, Affrice 
Grace, the Iſlands and Eurcpt. Alſo an Hiſtorical acccunt 
of the Affairs oi the Hen ans, Gregans,, Matedonians and 
other. Part pf the World. '.To-which-are added, the Frag- 
ments of Dladarus that are ſound in the Biſ li ib ia ot Phi- 
tins; together with thaſh-Publiſued by H. Haſeſſut Rbod gia- 
Ae is Vs 15170 | _ . Gy e n ul. 
Ahe Farriers NEW Guide: Lent Sur eee 400 Ant. 
105 e Deſcrip- 
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tomy of a Horſe, being an exact an 
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1013 tion Gf alNhis parts; with theic AKtiops and Oles inührat- 
'wo ed with Figurts \eurivull y engragen on Copper- plates. Se. 
the cn an Aocount of all Dilcafos incident cd Horſes; with 
ade their! Sing! Cauſea, ant Auet beds af Cui el rein many 
5 Dette tts iu the Fartiats Practice are how! darefully — 
-all eie Errôrs e rpofed aud amended, and the Art greatij im- 
ne: ovedi and advanced; according to the lateſt Diſcoveries: © 
df The whole interſpers'd, with mau curious and uſeſul Ob- F 
ni: 1 Feeding and Exertife, & c. by W. l 
13.5 iblon. 8. | „Nn r 210171 
the The Farriars Diſpenſatoryy: Tn three Parts, containin 
ch & Deſcription'ot themedicival Simples, common ma 
pe * Uſebat lin the Diſeaſes of Horſes, with their Virtues; and 
W. Manner of Operation, diſtributed into proper Qlaſſes, Ce. 
"8, II. The Preperations of Simples, 'Wegetable, Animal, and 
ol. Mineral; with an Explanation of the moſt uſual Terms 

| both in the Chymical and Galenical Pharmacy III. A Num- 
nt ber of uſeful Compoſitions and Receĩpts, ſuited to the Cure 
ts of all Diſcaſes, never before publiſhed ; as alſo thoſe of greats 
eſt Acrount from Sori, Raine, Blundevill, and other 
ne molt celebrated Authors, digeſted under their proper Heats 

| of Powders, Balls, Drints, Ointmeits Charges Ur © The 
8 proper Method of compounding and making them. With 
_ many other uſeful Obſervations and Improvements; tends 
* ing totheir right Adminſtration to which is «Ho Added 
0 complete Index of all the Medicines contained in the Book, 
e whether Simple or C mpennd, witli 2 Table of Diſeaſes peint- 
r ing tc the Remedies proper in each 'Malac r the lame 
5 ren een“, o 203 02 er 
» 1 Mathematica Blements of Natural Vhilaſophys confirm- 
ad by Experimens, ot an Introduction to Sir Hu News 
5 Sunne epht. Writen in Latine by WikianFameys 
0 Gianni, Doctor of Laws and 'Philolophy, Profeſlor ef 
f Mathematicks and Aſtronomy at Leyden, and Fo Ra S. of 
1 mn. Lranſlated into Zaghſhlby N Deſaculitrs LL 
; D. N R. S, and Chaplain tö h Grace the Duke of Gn 
4 AN eee H as off A vw, bas bas add: r 
bPhytico Mechanical” Experiments ent various"$uljda? 
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aden at Paris. And tranſlated into Engliſh, with ſeve- 


Plain and Spherical; with plain and intelligble Reafons for 


and Calculation; with the Application of the whole to 
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Per) and other Apparatus us'd in making the Experiments 


o which is-added a 1 containing ſeveral New 
Experiments not in the former Edition. The Second Edi. 


tien. By F. Hamksbee, F. R. S. Svre. © 


A Treatiſe of the Motion of Water, and other Fluids; 
with the Origin of Fountains and Springs, and- the Caule 


of Winds. In which Treatiſe, the Manner of Levelling W\ 
and conducting Rivers, in Order to make them Navigable; W\-* 
the making of Aqueduets for the Supply of Gentlemens WM 


Seats 3 the whole Art of contriving and making Jetts of 
Water for Fountains ; and the Manner how to proportion 
the Strength of Pipes for conveying Water from any Heitk 
are plainly demonſtrated from the Laws of Hydreſtaticts, by 
above 1co curious Experiments. Written originally in 
French, by the Learned MH. Mariotte, Member of the R ya 


ral Annotations fer Explaining the doubtful Places. By. 
J. T. Deſaguliers, LL. D. F. R. S. Chaplain to his Grace | 
the Duke of Cansei. 8 vo. 

Trigenc metry Improv d; and the Proj;&ion of the Sphere, 
made eaſy. Teaching the Projection of the Sphere Or- 
thograplick, and Stereographick : As alſs, Trigonometry 


the various and molt uſeful Methods both in Projection 


Aſtronomy, Dialling, and Geography. By H. Win. 12m. 

The LZrndon Accomptant : Or, Arithmetick in all its 
Parts. 7:7. in whole Numbers and Fractions, Vulgar and 
Decimal, with the Extraction of the Square and Cube 
Root, notfonly taught, but the Reaſons of Operations de- 
monſtrated, and made intelligble to all Capacities. By the 


lame Author. 122. 


Geodxſia; or the Art of Surveying and Meaſuring of 
Land made eaſie. Shewing, by plain and practical Rules, 
how to Survey, Protract, Caſt up, reduce or divide any 
Piece of Land whatſoever; with new Tables for the eaſe 
of the Surveyor in reducing the Meaſures of Land. More- 
over, a more facile and ſure way of Surveying by the 
Chain, than has hitherto been taught. As allo how to lay 
out new Lands in America or elſe-where : To make a per- 
F:& Map of a River's Mouth or Harbour; and ſeveral other 
Things never yet publiſh'd in our Language, by Jobn Love. 
The third Edition, with Additions. 8e. 
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